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THE MAN IN 


WOODRUFF and Wu 
the Minister, are 
were together 
the Atlantic 

formed 
kept 
interests 

Recent- 
mey were chat- 
ting when acquaintances of Mr. 
Woodruff appre d and were presented 
to the distinguished diplomat, After a 
minutes’ conversation one of them said to 
Minister Wu: 

‘Tardon me, but may I ask if you learned 
English in Arrerica or at home?” 

‘IT learned the China,” 
plied the Minister. 

“It is wonderfal,” said the questioner. 
“How well you speak it. You use it as well 
as I do 

‘I use it 
Wu Ting-F 
this country 

The 
moment 


IEUT. GOV. 
Ting-Fang, Chinese 
personal friends, They 
crossing 
ago and 
has 
diverse 


permitted. 


L 


on a steamer 


two an 


up 


about years 

which 
their 

apart 


corridor 


acquaintance been 


as closely as 


distance 
ly in a hotel 


and 


several 
riche 


fow 
cw 


language in re- 


than 


* because 


better 
ang 


you do,” replied 


you whe live in 


do not use pure English.”’ 
native-born American 
at the frankness of the 
then said: “IT know we 
mean thet you speak it 
you had learned it 1t Harvard Col! . 

This was met by still more frankness. 

‘I speak purer English than I should -f 
I had been taught anywhere In this 
iry the Minister ‘In China when 
we learn English, learn the pure Eng- 
‘ish, At Harvard every one has some Yan- 
kee dialect." 


hesitated a 
Minister 
but I 


if 


and do not, 


as correctly as 


coun- 
smd 
we 


“An amusing incident of college life has 
just been related to me,” remarked Seth 
Low at a little informal luncheon, recently. 
“A Western seminary for young women 
was having much difficulty in maintaining 
discipline. It finally came to the ears of 
the faculty that the students were prepar- 
ing to give a nocturnal reception to a num- 
ber of young fellows from a neighboring 
military school. The visitors were to come 
after nightfall and be hoisted into the dor- 
mitories in a basket dropped from a win- 
dow at the end of a rope. 

“One professor at the seminary agreed 
to take the matter into his own hands, and 
prepared a surprise for the transgressors. 
After all the guests had made the trip in 
safety he stole from the place where he 
had been in hiding and slipped into the 
basket. The signal to hoist was given, and 
the professor's upward journey began. He 
was so much heavier than those who had 
gone before that reinforcements were 
called for above. At last the girls brought 
the handle of the basket on a level with 
the sill, The light from the window shone 
upon the bald head of the intruder, and he 
was recognized. The professor heard one 
frantic scream of terror in unison from a 
dozen charming pupils, and then — Mr. 
Low paused. 

“ What happened? "’ demanded the listen- 
ers eagerly. 

“They let go the rope!’ 
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The question was put to Gen. Wheeler. 

“ General, what was the most foolhardy 
thing you ever saw on the field of battle?” 

“TIT didn’t see it on the field of battle,” 
replied Gen. Wheeler, “I saw it yesterday, 
when a young woman tried to enter a re- 
volving storm door leading a dog by a very 
long string. .She passed through in safety, 
but not so the dog. The rushing public 
came along, and the dog was ground both 
ways and chopped up as though he were 
in a sausage machine. Each time he es- 
caped his mistress tugged madly on the 
string and pulled him into it again. She 
got him through at last, being a very de- 
termined girl. The janitor of the building 
wrapped him up in a newspaper for her, so 
that she could carry him home. The way 


she clung to that string was the most fool- 
hardy thing I ever saw.” 
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The Rev, Dr. Poindexter §. Henson, new- 
ty called to the pastorate of the Hanson 
Place Baptist Church, in Brooklyn, was be- 
sought by three women, Christian Scien- 
tists, in the effort to make a convert of the 
clergyman. Dr. Henson has only one eye, 
a glass imitation being placed in the sec- 
ond socket. The faith Ccurers appealed to 
Dr. Henson to join with them in a petition 
for a new eye. 

Dr. Henson assured his callers of his in- 
terest in the project, but asked them if they 
could give any proof of any similar cures. 
Inquiry revealed the further fact that 
every one of the callers wore false teeth. 

“ Well,” said the minister, “I appreciate 
your interest in me very much, and I prom- 
ise you that if your faith will procure for 
‘each of you a new set of natural teeth, I 
will give your plan careful consideration.” 


THE STREET. 


fit of the East Side poor. Seward Park to- 
looks much like a frozen dune, 
would hardly believe it, but one day a 
tuft of grass flourished thers Mr. Riis, 
who in those days felt very proud his 
achievement, visited the park with a friend 
to show him the result of his long fight 
He walked over the tuft of grass and pat- 
ted it with his foot. 

“You not know what 
have in this work” (pat, pat.) 
this thickly "" (pat) “ populated dis 
trict, with Its sickly children and 
pat—) 

“Gwan, run along now an’ keep off de 
grass,"’ came in a deep bass voice from be- 
hind Mr. Riis, and the next moment he was 
shoved along in lively style toward East 
Broadway. Finally, when he managed to 
look around and saw the face of a burly 
policeman, Mr. Riis laughed outright. 

“Well, I'm glad they're taking such good 
care of the park,"’ he said, and ‘‘ gwanned.” 


day sand 


(one 


of 


satisfaction I 
“To 


(pat) 


do 


see 


(pat, 
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Abe Gruber sauntered through the 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. Three of 
friends called him over to the table 
which they sat with empty glasses. 

* Little dispute here, Abe,"’ said 
“You speak German?” 

“T could not carry my district if I 
didn't," said Abe with much assurance, 

“ Well, now, what is the literal meaning 
of ‘Es freut mich Sie hier zu sehen’?” 

“Why, that means, I am glad to see you 
here,’ said Gruber, with an ask-me-some- 
thing-harder air. 

“And what does ‘ Was 
mean?" he was asked. 

“ What will you have?" 

“A glass of wine,’ chorused 
seekers after knowledge. 

“ Waiter,’ shouted Gruber, 
tle and give me the check!” 
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one, 


trinken Sie?’ 
said Gruber. 
the three 


“a cold bot- 
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D. O. Mills is fond of paying frequent 
visits to the two hotels owned by him in 
this city, and known as the Mills Houses, 
No. 1 and No. 2. In making these period- 
ical visits of inspection, Mr. Mills not in- 
frequently partakes of the fifteen-cent din- 
ner which is provided at the hotels. 

On one occasion recently, Mr. Mills, ac- 
companied by the manager of the house, 
was sitting at one of the tables in the rest- 
aurant next to a rather seedy-looking in- 
dividual, who seemed oblivious of the fact 
that the ordinary-looking man next to him 
was one of America's multi-millionaires, 
for he asked Mr. Mills to pass him the 
salt dish in not the most polite terms. The 
request, of course, was graciously com- 
plied with, but the seedy individual never 
even as much as said thanks in return. 

To one who understood the circumstances, 
the two men presented a striking contrast 
as they sat at the table, the one, who more 
than likely spert the last cent he had on 
the fifteen-cent dinner he was eating, and 
the other whose wealth was represented 
by the millions, yet both enjoying a fifteen- 
cent dinner together. 
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Supreme Court Justice Woodward, now 
on the Appellate bench, Second Division, 
is the recipient of a compliment from a 
friend and admirer, that he does not like 
to have too generally discussed. 

Lee Fairchild has just published in most 
elaborate form a sort of poetical philippic 
on wine. The poem, with the splendid 
ilustrations accompanying it, sets forth the 
“curse of rum” in a way to make a man 
join a Carrie Nation club. 

The work is dedicated to Justice Wood- 
ward, and there is no reason why it should 
not be; but the Justice's friends wil! insist 
on pretending that they think it is funny. 
When they want to rub it in a little they 
call attention to the fact that in the pre- 
face of his “curse of rum poem” Fair- 
child says he got the inspiration for it 
from the friends with whom he wasted the 
fleeting hours over the maddening glass. 

eee 

Col. R. C. Kerens of St. Louis, while at 
the Waldorf a few evenings ago, told a 
campaign joke in connection with Attorney 
General Edward Crowe and the recent Mis- 
souri elections. 


Mr. Crowe is an unusually good speaker 
and singularly free from oratorical errors. 
However, at a political meeting one night 


“¥Fellow-citizens: Hear me for my cause! " 
The laugh that followed broke up the 
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together waiting for the rain to cease and 
the skies to clear. Proctor had announced 
upon his arrival that he to take 
his artist friend home with him to eat duck 
for dinner. Proctor’s home was a long way 
off and there was no way to cover the dis- 
save to walk it. 

“ Why, we can’t get there, 
his friend 

‘No, Proctor,” the one who had 
come with him. “ Let's stay with Schilling 
we'll have the duck when we get 


had come 


tance 
Proctor,’ said 


said 


all night 
home."’ 
“Yes,” 
bad—”’ 
“TI know,” 
‘but cold 
start.” 


said Schilling, ‘‘ cold duck isn't 


thoughtfully, 
we'd better 


replied Proctor, 
wife is—I guess 
Ho- 
Cum- 


Chamberlin's 
Amos J. 
his 

the 


sev 


‘Sitting one night 
tel, in Washington,” said 
mings, who has just resumed 
Congress, ‘‘were John Allen, 
wit; Senator Vest, and 
other men of more or less National distinc- 
tion, when the conversation turned 
violin music. Vest noted for 
with the horsehair bow, and the upshot 
the discussion was that he challenged 
to a duel on the violin 

‘I sent a servant around to a pawnshop 
and got an instrument which looked as if it 
had been used to bail out a boat. Vest had 
a ‘Strad,’ or a Guarnarius, or Amati 
and he played a selection by Vieuxtemps 
It was highly and beautifully 
done. 

“I tucked my old fiddle my 
and scraped away at ‘ The Arkansaw Trav- 
eler.’ I had not been playing for a minute 
before twenty feet were keeping time to the 
several negro waiters were do- 
Of course, I won the prize; but 


in 
seat in 
Mis- 
sissippi ral 
upon 
skill 
of 
me 


is his 


an 
classical 


under chin 


and 
ing Jubas 
Vest said: 
*** You're no violinist, Amos, 
ing but a measly fiddler.’ ”’ 
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noise, 


You're noth- 


iilroad 
stockholders 
Northern 
this road 


There is American r 
which can many 
of royal blood as can the Great 
Railway. In the offices of 
are the signatures of the Duke of 
Connaught, the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess Beatrice, the Duke of [Fife 
the Marquis of Lorne, and of most of the 
other Dukes and Duchesses, Princes and 
Princesses, Marquises and Marchionesses 
in whose veins runs the _ traditional 
blue blood. The only one who holds 
no stock in this road the head 
of the family—King Edward VII. An- 
other distinguished stockholder ts ‘* Bobs,"’ 
Field Marshal Roberts. Most of these peo- 
ple were induced to invest in Great North- 
ern stock through the efforts Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal. 
ee 

There is a good man who can 
every Sunday afternoon, rain or shine, 
standing by the Worth Monument, in Madi- 
son Square, surrounded by a score or more 
of men who appear to be social outcasts, 
tramps. He leads them in singing hymns, 
preaches an encouraging little sermon, and 
tries to cheer them up. His work has be- 
come known to many of the well-to-do 
men who are in that vicinity Sunday after- 
noons, and although he solicits no alms, 
many silver pieces and small bills are hand- 
ed to him. When his service is over he 
uses this money in purchasing a good meal 
and a lodging for his outcasts. 

He started to sing ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ 
last Sunday. His outcasts joined him with 
husky, halting voices. A man who stood 
back a little way, and who looked a typical 
tramp, moved up closer and took up the 
words of the beautiful hymn in a clear, rich 
tenor voice. To tne end he sang the verse, 
apparently unconscious of the fact that the 
rest were doing little more than humming 
an accompaniment for him. 

‘Come forward, friend, and we'll have 
that over again,” said the street preacher, 
his face fairly aglow with enthusiasm over 
the new convert, “and then you must 
come to dinner with the boys her®.” 

“Oh, go to the devil,"" growled the man 
who had sung “ Lead, Kindly Light,” 
though his heart had been touched, and 


with a scowl on his besotted countenance 
he slunk away. 


probably 
boast of so 


no 


is 


of 


be seen 


as 
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“ Abe"’ Hummel, who is an inveterate 
“ first-nighter,”’ occupied a chair down near 
the stage at the opening performance of 
“The Girl and the Judge.” 

When Mrs. Gilbert referred to the klepto- 
mania tendency of the heroine’s mother 
she added, speaking the lines as written: 

“Tt reminds me of a play I once saw— 
‘ Ghosts '"—by—a—a—” 

“Ibsen,"” shouted Mr. Hummel, sympa- 
thetically. A roar of laughter from every- 
body within two rows of him awakened the 
lawyer to his unconscious attempt as 
prompter. 

And as Mrs. Gilbert continued the lines 
of the part with “Oh! yes—Ibsen,” the 
point was emphasized, and another roar 
followed. — 

eee 

People like Miss Helen Kelly, who recent- 
ly became the wife of Frank Gould, when 
about to be married or to participate in any 
function that makes them of interest to the 


letters. 
their 
time they are 


receipt of begging 
ecretary to 
mail during the 
But a young woman whose mother does 
washing for a living, and who lives in 
Harlem, wrote a note to Miss Kelly say- 
ing: 

Won't please send me one tiny 
bit of your wedding cake. They say if you 
wedding cake from a rich wed- 


They hire a 
miscellaneous 
conspicuous, 


handle 


you 


ean have 


| ding you can have luck, and I never had 


any luck in my life.” 

Miss Ke sent a certain quiet little 
woman to look the case up, and the writer 
of the note got the cake. 

eee 

The other day I was fairly stumped,” 
i bookseller, ‘‘ when a party came in 
and asked me if I had ‘ Wait a Minute.’ 

Never heard of it,’ said I. 

‘That is funny,’ he answered; ‘it is be- 
ing talked about, and I am anxious to 
read it.’ 

“I looked 
isfied 


lly 


says 


ill over my book lists and sat- 
myself that there was no such book 
in existence, and he went away disappoint- 
ed and with an impression, I fear, that I 
was not keeping what I take pride in—a 
first-class bookstore, 

‘The following, however, he came 
back nd asked for ‘ Tarry Thou 
Till He had taken the precaution 
this write the title down.” 
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Samuel Parkes Cadman, 
Central Congregational 
tells a story of a patri- 
in his Sunday school, whom 
Georgie.” His teacher 
class of the things that God 
the beginning, and then 
to the tiny youngster. 

d make on the fourth day, 
d the tutor. 

y’ thoughts were cen- 
on a new and beautiful flag 
his father had just purchased, so instead 
of the expected answer, “ The sun, moon, 
and stars,"’ Georgie confidently ex- 


day 
smiling 
[ Come 
time to 
os 
The 


pastor 


Rev. Dr 
Church iroo n, 
otlk 


he 


mall boy 
calls * Little 
had told the 
had created at 
uddenly turned 
“What did Ge 
* ina 
the | 


Georgie? 
Now 
tred 


claimed: 

“The Stars and Stripes!” 

Involuntarily the teacher smiled, and the 
little man when she said he was 
wrong 

* Well,” he 
didn’t make 


cried 


replied, indignantly, “if He 


who did?” 
> ee 
recently arrived 


em, 


A Norwegian in New 
York tells this: 

Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian dramatist, 
was one day at dinner asked by a gushing 
maid how many words he wrote per day. 
Replied he: 

“My dear I haven't written a 
single word in ten years!” 

Of course his questioner and thosé who 
happened to overhear the conversation 
were fairly startled. One of the party was 
bold enough to say it was incredible, draw- 
ing especial attention to the fact that the 
poet's work, When We Dead Awake,” 
had run off the press, adding tri- 
umphantly? 

‘Now, Master, you don’t mean to say 
you didn't write that?” 

And then the Norse sceptic unbent and 
explained: 

“I did not 
thought it out 


Miss, 


just 


write that play. I merely 

My secretary wrote it.’’ 

eee 
Church, Princeton, ‘88, was in 
New York the other day. Church is the 
army surgeon who won the then Col 
Roosevelt's high praise for conspicuous gal- 
lantry at Santiago. His record as a football 
player marked him as a man of superb 
courage. He was walking down Broadway 
after two years spent in Cuba. 

“You can’t imagine how strange this all 
is,’ he said as he dodged a motor vehicle. 
“Seems as if everybody had gone stark 
mad the way they rush—and those tall 
buildings—I am afrafd to pass them. Seems 
after sleeping under a tent or in the squat 
buildings of Cuba as if the skyscraper must 
tumble. 

“ There is one thing I wish the boys who 
were Rough Riders could know, and that is 
that the Cubans improve on acquaintance, 
We had no use for them in the fighting 
days. They seemed so useless we were 
sorry to kill plucky Spaniards to free the 
Cubans. After you have lived with them 
you change your mind and are glad they 
are free. There is nothing a Cuban gentle- 
man will not do for an American soldier, 
and the women are really beauties. Shouldn't 
be surprised if sometime I would participate 
in a ceremony to the tune of wedding 
bells." 

The blonde giant escaped a Broadway car. 
His blue eyes fel! to dreaming. and he ac- 
knowledged that there were « pair of black 
eyes mixed up in the dream. 
> © 
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Congressman William Sulzer says he has 
discovered the meanest man in New York. 


He was sitting at his desk the other day 


when the individuab appeared. He asked to 
use the telephone. Sulzer is a politician and 
likes to be accommodating. He was very 
busy figuring out by districts the defeat of 
Tammany Hall. The visitor used the tele- 


phone, forgot to thar k Mr. Sulzer, and wen€ 


readers of newspapers, are sometimes “! on his way rejoicing. A few days later 





Congressman Sulzer received a till for $6.50, 
the cost of a message to Davenport, lowa. 
ee 

James A. Hoyt, the well-known corpora- 
tion lawyer of Cleveland, tells this char- 
acteristic story of Mr. McKinley: 

“I was seated on the lawn in front of his 
home in Canton, talking to the President, 
when he was called up on the long-distance 
telephone. The instrument was situated 
very near a long window which extended 
down almost to the ground, and directly 
under the window was a faucet, to which 
hose was attached for watering the lawn. 
On the other end of the "phone were Secre- 
taries Root and Hay, and the question they 
submitted to the President was the delicate 
one whether Gen. Chaffee should place him- 
self and his troops under the direction of 
the German commander, Count von Wal- 
dersee 

“They had just begun to discuss the mat- 
ter when a laborer came in from the street, 
walked across the lawn to the window, and 
commenced to fill his pail at the faucet. 
The notse rendered conversation over the 
‘phone impossible and the President remon- 
strated and asked John to wait until he 
finished talking. John acquiesced, but, re- 
maining where he was, craned his neck and 
listened intently to the discussion within 
After a half hour or so, and when the mem- 
orable message had been sent, the Presi- 
dent said: 

“*John, you may go ahead now.’ 

“John recommenced filling his pail. 

* Reckon you'll settle that Chinese busi- 
ness pretty soon,’ he said, ‘won't you?’ 

“*T hope we shall,’ was the reply. 

“Then up spoke John again: 

“*Well, you needn't be a 
more yieldin’ than you 
we're all back of you.” 

“* ‘Thank you, John,’ 
simple response 


bloomin’ bit 
want to be, for 


yas Mr. McKinley's 
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Gen, James Grant Wilson, in his address 
before the New York Historical Society last 
week, related an interesting anecdote of 
Gen. Arnold which has the merit of not be- 
ing hackneyed through constant reiteration, 

“ After the battle of Saratoga,’ said Gen. 
Wilson, ‘“* Washington desired to express 
to Arnold his appreciation of his bravery, 
for Arnold, and not was the real 
hero of the conflict, and he sent to Arnold 
a letter expressing his sentiments and with 
it his gold cuff links, saying: ‘I learn that 
you lost yours in the battle. Pray accept 
mine as a little token of my appreciation.’ 
“ Arnold wore the Washington sleeve links 
until his treason, when, evidently not rel- 
ishing the memories they called forth, he 
presented them to Col. Tarleton, one of the 
few British officers who showed him any 
sincere kindness. Col. Tarleton had on his 
staff an American loyalist, who was an ex- 
cellent officer and a most amiable gentle- 
man, and was made by Tarleton his, mili- 
tary secretary. This was was Israel Hal- 
leck, father of Fitz Greene Halleck, the 
well-known poet of earlier New York days. 

“Israel Halleck left the historic Wash- 
ington links to his son. The latter, just be- 
fore his death, in 1867, gave them to a 
young man to whom he had intrusted his 
manuscripts and other material for his bi- 
ography, and there they are."’ 

As Gen. Wilson closed his story he held up 
to view the old gold cuff links that Wash- 
ington had presented to Arnold over a cent- 
ury ago, and at the close of the meeting 
they were inspected with great interest. 
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Gates, 


Controller Bird S. Coler attended a dinner 
last week and was obliged to don his even- 


ing suit up town. He entered the Hoffman 
House and asked Manager Caddagan for a 
room. Mr, Caddagan called a bellboy and 
told him to escort Mr. Coler to his private 
apartment. On entering Mr. Caddagan’'s 
apartment Mr. Coler found John B. Stanch- 
field changing his toilet. The Controller 
expressed surprise in this way to Mr. 
Stanchfield: 

* Not content 
cratic 
me, you have also taken my room. 
it is time to call a halt.” 
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Perhaps not many of those who read of 
Lord Rosebery's public speakings and do- 
ings are aware that that British statesman 
cut his mental and moral eye teeth on the 
hard, smooth surface of New York life. 
The was carried on under the im- 
mediate supervision of that most famous of 
American men-of-the-world, the 
Ward. John Gilmer Speed is the 
very few New Yorkers who remember 
Rosebery as he was in those days. 

* Lord always kept his affec- 
tionate regard for ‘ Uncle Sam,’ as he called 
him,’ says Mr. Speed. 
when I was in London, Sam 
was in Italy, had become 
ested in clairvoyance 
time of 
Derby 


with taking the Demo- 
nomination for Governor away from 
I think 


process 
late Sam 
one of 


Rosebery 


“Some years later, 
Ward, who 
strongly inter- 
One day, just at the 
talks about 
telegram from him 
came to Rosebery, ‘ Back -~ for the Der- 
by.’ 

* As Uncle Sam's 
asked on that 
imed was a 
didn't 

and, for ice, he 


Sam's 


year when all London 


probabilities, a 


had not 
moreover 


counsel been 
the 
out- 
make 
did not 
But, as he re- 
race, the 
same rank outsider 


year's Derby. 


subject, and 
rank 
know 


horse he r hopeless 


sider, Re bery what to 
of the tel 
follow U 
marked to me after the 
it all that this 


actually did win that 


sram, 
nele advice. 


worst of 
was 


hotel 


visits his old home, 


Ex-Gov. “‘ Tom" Waller is a resi- 


dent, but 
in New adon, Conn, Walking about the 


editati@ely, Dr. Fils 


frequently 


ming 


New Lug-and—turkey, 
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pumpkin pie, and all. 
Christmas.” 
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Mrs. Porter Paddock, the Western so- 
prano, tells of a time when she sang at a 
concert at the Five Points Mission. After 
the entertainment was over, a little girl 
came up to the singer and spoke to her: 

“IT liked your song best of all,” she said. 

Mrs. Paddock was naturally pleased at 
this spontaneous tribute and asked the 
child why she had liked the song better 
than any other. 

“Why, was the answer, “ you had the 


sparkiiest rings."’ 
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H. H. Estabrook of Omaha and Chicago 
tells of a nephew of his who rejoices In a 
remarkable combination of names. The boy 
was named for his two grandfathers. His 
maternal grandfather was named Asad and 
his paternal grandfather was Esta- 
brook, who was christened Experience. It 
was first suggested that the maternal name 
come first, but Gen, Estabrook thought the 
child ought to have the full worth of the 
names, so he was written down Asad Ex- 
perience Estabrook. 


I'll be all right by 


Gen 
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‘The Browns and the Joneses great 
friends,"’ said Miss Helen Redmond. “ Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Jones are friends because 
they like the same things, and their 
are friends because they dislike the 
people.”’ 


are 


wives 
same 
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A. R. Urion of Chicago, attorney of the 
Armour Packing Company, tells this story. 
“On a recent trip to California our train 
stopped for half an hour at a little 
just the other side of the forty-five 
stretch of snow-sheds on the Union 
cific. Somebody in the station told us 
a genuine California red bat, 
in captivity, was to be 
street, None of 
bat, and we trooped over to get a glimpse 
of the wonder. The man owned it 
took us through Kis saloon, across a yard, 
and into a shed, at the door of which he 
paused to tell us not tO stand too near the 
creature's cage, as it was an especially 
dangerous animal. Then he showed us a 
barrel, covered with a netting, and one by 
one we stepped up and took a peek at the 
curiosity. It was a real bat, it was unde- 
niably red, and had latent dangerous pos- 
ibilities. It was a brickbat.”’ 


town 
mile 

Pa- 
that 
the only one 
the 
red 


seen across 


us had ever seen a 


who 
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State Marshall at the 
the Board for the Improvement of Atlantic 
Avenue, at the Union League Club, In 
Brooklyn, last Tuesday night, called atten- 
tion to the number of ex-officials gathered 
at that board. Ex-Mayor Wurster was 
there and ex-Mayor Boody. On Senator 
Marshall's right sat ex-Senator La Roche. 
Senator Marshall said that Senator MeCar- 
ren at the other end of the table and he 
were interested in these “ exes.” 

“La Roche, here,” he said, “is an 
I will probably be an ‘ex’ myself some day. 
In fact, the only man who probably never 
will be an ‘ex’ is McCarren." 


Senator dinner o1 


ex.’ 
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Capt. Skilling of the Panama liner Al- 
lianca cleared Colon for New York just be- 
fore the surrender of that city to the 
surgents, 

On his arrival here the Captain was asked 
what he thought of the ability of Capt. 
Perry of the baltleship Iowa, the senior 
American commander on the Isthmus to 
look after American interests. 

“Don't you worry about 
the skipper, “there's a man who is all 
wool and a yard wide. But, between you 
and me, [ think Perry must have felt like 
putting the whole crowd of disturbers in 
the lock-up when he found that he had to 
let his attention to the ladies cease and get 
to work keeping those little dark-skinned 
fighters from interfering with any of our 
treaty rights. Perry is a great ladies’ man, 
you know, and from what I| heard when I 
was in Panama about ten days ago, I think 
every girl within fifty miles of the 
must have been in love with 
popular commander or one of 
men." 


in- 


Perry,"’ replied 


place 
either the 
his gallant 
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“T met Mark Twain on a river steamer 
when he was a very young man,” sald an 
aged Westerner. “At that time he 
rather a gaunt young fellow, with sleepy 
Southern manners and a drawl peculiar to 
the river town in Missouri Something in 
my appearance attracted his attention, for 
he stared jntently at me whenever we met. 
It so happened that I wore on one foot an 
Indian moccasin, having been injured short- 
ly before 

“Finally I demanded, with some 
tion, whether he had ever seen me 
He looked me over and drawled: 

** Well—your—face—is—familiar.’ 
he dropped his the 
troubled frown ‘ But—I 
your—feet.’"’ 


was 


irrita- 
before. 


Then 
deck with a 
can't—recall— 


eyes to 


c. ik. G. Billings 
Nathan 
were 


of Chicago, E. E 
Straus, and 


Smath- 
ers, several other gen- 
the 
the pacer on 
John Splan_ of 
following 
that ted few ye 
when the pacer as a road horse 
ilmost unknown 
A party of five or six gentlemen were 
talking horse in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
of the party, from Indiana, begun 
merits and spred 


brought to the 


tlemen discussing growing popu- 
the Speedway, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
which showed the 


only a 


larity of 
when 

told the 
feeling 


story, 


exi ars 


ago, 


was 


1one 
discourse on the 
of the mare he had 


With 


enth 


city. 
bottle he grew more 
and finally offered hane 
Fleetwood Park. This 
li 


fferent light on the 


each successive 
isiasti pire 
a match at 

threw a ¢ 


proposition 


subject, aud one of the party, who owned a , 


in this city 
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large stable of crack trotters, said, 
dressing the gentleman from Indiana: 

“*What mark has your trotter?’ 

“*She never trotted a step in her life, 
but she has a pacing record of 2:14\%.' 

“*Oh, your mare is a pacer,’ said the 
gentleman who had put the question, with 
a slight sneer, and, rising from the table, 
added: ‘ Well, my friend, if you want to 
make a match race for your pacer you'll 
have to go down among the Washington 
Market butchers. Gentlemen never drive 
wigglers in this city.’ "’ 
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Occasionally J. P. Morgan jumps from a 
cab at the Twenty-third Street entrance to 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel and rushes up 
stairs. The knowing ones who happen to 
him when he does this, wink mys- 
teriously and say: 

“Ah! Something doing! 
who he came here to see. It might give me 
a line on a railroad consolidation or the 
formation of a new trust." 

The “ knowing ones" don't know Mr 
Morgan only goes to the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel to change his clothing when it is 
necessary for him to save the time that tt 
would take him to get home to do so. For 
many years he has kept a roém at the 
Fifth Avenue just so that he can keep an 
extra 
gencies. 


see 


Wish I knew 
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almost 
grotesque 
so nearly 
Batchelder, 
When 
consciousness he 


That 
invariably 
curred in 


hiatus in tragedy which ts 
filled with the 
the accident that 
Chauffeur Fournier, A G 
l.ewis, and Fullerton their 
Mr. Batchelder regained 
was lying on the p'atform with a dim sense 
that his hair was being cut. Batchelder 
murmured faintly: . 
“Don't cut my 
my picture taken 
“ Well, 1 guess not,” the physician 
‘You hurt a too badly to 
have your picture taken for many a 
Oh!" said Batehelder. “Is that 

Well, thank the Lord.” 

And he peacefully fainted again 


oc- 


cost 


lives 


hair—I'm have 


to-morrow.”" 


going to 


said 


are deal 


good 


lay 
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“Do 


First snowstorm, exclaimed 
Frank McKee, adding: 
what that means?” 
‘ No.” 
‘Why, 
nowstorms 


you know 


that 
this 
tradition in 


there will be 
Winter 
the New and 

boyhood [ have never known it to fail. 
date of the first 
number of 

through the 
ind see if it 
ter,”’ 


twenty-nine 
Fact. This is 
England, since 
The 
snow always indicates the 
snowstorms that will 
Winter, Make a note of 
not come true this 


oceur 
this 
Win- 


does 


A young Boston millionaire, who is a 
member of several of the fashionable clubs 
a Mr. Joy, 
pleted one of the most curious and original 
residences in the country It Boston 
and not in New York. For years Mr. Joy 
has collected furniture, silver, and bric-a- 
brae of the time of George III. He deter- 
mined to have his house a fit setting for 
his art treasures. The entire place has been 
made over into a town mansion of the lat- 
ter part of the eighteenth century. Even 
the front has been torn out and an Inigo 
Jones portico built. There is not the slight- 
est detail, not even the knobs of the doors, 
nor a nail, it is said, in the house, which is 
not a century or more old. Mr. Joy intends 
to give a housewarming in Boston this 
Winter, which will be a fancy-dress affair, 
and all his guests will be in the costume of 
the period of his house. 


in this eity, has recently com- 


is in 
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Henry M. Hyde sent for a few 
months ago by a Chicago publisher who 
wanted to get out a volume of golf stories. 
He thought Mr. Hyde was the 
write to order, but he wished to 
certain before he committed himself. 

Without signing a contract, he persuaded 
Mr. Hyde to write him a couple of stories 
and send them to his office by way of get- 
ting started. A week later the 
back with a note which said: ‘‘ Don't write 
any more of that rot. Nobody but a fool 
would print stories like these.” 

Mr. Hyde sent one of the tales thus rude- 
ly rejected to Harper's, and it was printed 
a month or two later in Harper's Bazar 
He then sent a marked copy of The Bazar 
to the Chicago publisher with a note which 
read: ‘* Referring to your last letter: Here's 
one fool More to come.’ A little 
the second of the stories was published in 
The Smart Set, and again a copy went for- 
ward, labeled ‘‘ Fool No. 2 After a 
third story had been written, published, 
marked, and forwarded, the 
question sent an answer to 
special delivery. 

“Let up,” it 
rubbing it in 


was 


make 


stories came 


publisher in 
Mr. Hyde by 


said. ‘ What's the 
I'm sorry I spoke." 

Manager Thomas of the Waldorf-Astoria 
was the other evening by a ma- 
ture old lady, who said: 

“Mr. Thomas, I think it Is 
that allow some pe around 
I went into the red room a few 
there I 


across 


accosted 


outrageous 


you ople here. 
moments 
and while sitting 
impertinent fellow 
would insist on impertinently staring 
at me. I did attention to him 
at first, but he continued his insolent stare. 
I wish yme and see to it that the 


fellow is out 


noticed a 
the table 


ago, 
most 
who 
not pay any 
you'd ¢ 
put 
Accompanied by the 
Mr. Thomas went to the 
the woman 
sitting at a 
bent 
His rested on 
shaded mo his face. Flis 


ated that he was 


complaining guest, 
room, where 
pointed out a man who 
table with his head 
resting in his leit 
the table and 


was 
slightly 
hand 
his hand 
indi 


over and 
elbow 
t of 


tude intent on yme 


| face. As 


wardrobe there for use in such emer- | 





| the 


| Sary 


| liever in 


upon his 


| or didn’t 





} asking 


| in office 
| because we know that you want 


man to} 


| it was a small pile of bricks 


|} building much,”’ 


later 
| last 


lady 
|} request 


use of | 


that he was staring right out with his un- 
covered eye. As Mr. Thomas and the of- 
fended lady stood there the eye seemed to 
focus itself on them. Mr. Thomas said: 

“T shall have to explain to you, Madam, 
that that gentleman is not insolent, but has 
a glass eye, that he does not manage as 
dexterously as some others do.” 
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James R. Keene was coming up Broad 
Street the other afternoon apparently in a 
thoughtful mood. He was walking slowly 
by the excavation of the old Hanover Bank 
Building when a resonant voice bellowed 
out: 

“ Say, 
ed mule; 


Keene! Keene! You thick-head- 
how many times have I got to 
tell you not to turn that stuff up until 
after 6 o'clock. I'll fire you, that's what 
I'll do you, you pig-headed fool! 

Mr. Keene looked up from his thoughtful 
attitude and an angry flush surmounted his 
the voice continued its angry 
tirade Mr. Keene turned around curiously. 
He found that the voice emanated from a 
foreman of the work on the other side of 
the street, who was shouting to one of his 
workmen down in the excavation whose 
name is probably spelled Kean. 
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Mrs. William Brookfield opened the me- 
morial reunion of the Woman's Auxiliary 
Branch of the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society in Fraunces's 
Tavern week by introducing Edward 
Hagaman Hall as the presiding officer of 
which was to commemorate 
hundred and elghteenth anniver- 
of Washington's farewell tn the long 
the tavern to his brother officers 
of the American Revolution. Mr. Hall, in- 
beginning with a eulogy of the 
Father of his Country, rather upset things 
by remarking at the that he had 
been “a the impossible task of 
filling Mrs. Brookfield’s shoes.”’ 


last 


occasion, 


the one 
room of 


tead of 


outset 
signed to 


Fournier, the daring chauffeur, made 
grim joke after a bad co!lision 

‘Did you break the 
friend. 

‘That was the only thing which escape 


me,’ replied Fournier. 


record?’ queried 


Charles T. Yerkes, 
railway magnate, 


the hustling American 
who is engaged in pro- 
with means of getting 
their city on schedule time 


viding Londoners 


about through 
by way of underground railways, is a be- 
the materialism of his country- 
men. One of the told last week 
return from abroad related to a 
American and wife, who were 
fellow-passengers on the steamer dur- 
ing the over 

This American couple had “ exhausted 
the sights of the Continent in thirty days” 
and were on their way home with devout 
thankfulness. A_ fellow-passenger in dis- 
the sights of the Old World with 
them mentioned The husband could 
not whether they had visited 
tome or He appealed to his wife: 
“did we take in Rome 


Stories he 
typical his 
his 


voyage 


cussing 
Rome 
remember 
not. 
Clara,” he said, 
we?" 
** Rome? Rome?" responded that lady in 
thought “Why, We were 
Don't remember? That's the 


where 1 bought your socks.” 


deep 
the 
place 


yes. 


you 


oe @ 
Maurice F. Holahan, at a meeting of the 
Board of Public Improvements the other 
made a bid for a reputation as a 

Mrs. William Brookfield was 
city aid for a park around 
Tavern, in Broad Street. 
we all realize,’’ she 
vou have not much longer to stay 
but we make this appeal to you 
to go out 


day, 
humorist 


Fraunces's 
“ Gentlemen, 
* that 


said, 


in a blaze of glory.” 

‘I beg your pardon, madam,” 
Mr. Holahan; “‘ you make a mistake. 
don't to go out at all.” 
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An old newspaper man who is a famflliar 
character at the Press Club in Chicago 
stood on the sidewalk looking up at one of 
the sky-scrapers in course of erection and 
almost completed. On the sidewalk beside 
left over from 
walls. 


broke in 
We 
want 


of the 


seem to 


the construction 


‘They don't have overset that 

was his comment. 
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New 
the 


one 


York 
violin 
night 


young 


The 
City 


Austro-Hungarians of 
entertained Jan Kubelik, 
virtuoso, at a well-known 
week During the evening a 
asked Kubelik for his autograph. Her 
led to similar requests from half 
a hundred others. For a quarter of an hour 
Kubelik kept busy writing his name 
on cards. Among those who the 
musician's autograph was Marcus 
the President of the Austro-Hun- 
Republican Club. But, instead of 
handing Kubelik a card on which to write 
his name, Mr. Braun handed him a check 
from his check book. It was a blank check 
Second National Bank. Kubelik took 
filled it out as follows 


eaté 


was 
reauested 
young 

Braun, 
«arian 


on the 
it and 


Second National Sand Bank 
to the Order of the President of the 
United States 
$10,000,000, 000, 000,000, 000 060. 
JAN KUBEL 


Pay 


on eteeeee 


> 
snows rare judgment 
observed a 
day, 


Robinson 
his 


‘*‘ Douglas 
in most of rtaking 
prominent real ¢ te 


man the other 
which I 


makes it all the more surprising 
hould have consentec the new 
which he is inte ed being 


the Stuyvesant t y t Com- 


orporation in 


ed 


tas 


paper on the table, but a glance disclosed j late 1 
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OUNG Mr. Kubelik has already 
Y described as a reincarnation of Nicola 
Pagenini. This is fortunate for 
young Mr. Kubelik, because it to 
the minds of many yersons the impression 
that the youth is a mere trickster of the 
fiddle. This is the popular idea of Paga- 
nini, an idea, to be sure, but 
one that cannot easily be removed, Kube- 
lik not a technical juggler. He 
has extraordinary technical facility, to be 
but he something more. He nas 
visor, incisiveness. He 
fe instinct 
his very 
he not 
maturity of style Later in 
externals, and 


not 
conveys 


erroneous 
is 


mere 


has 
brillianey, 


sure, 
dash, 
has ag 
for the externals of 
young. At twenty-one 
pected to show 
life he may care less for the 
more for the internal beauty o 
Just now he is a young man rejoicing in his 
youth. He shows no perception of the 
deep properties of bis art. He is a viol- 
inist for the Philistines and the Philistines 
will throw themselves at his feet. 


has 
art 
need 


an 
He 


reous tone. 
is 


be ex- 


f music. 


Paganini was not a mere trickster, though 
he came near to being one. It of 
him that he delved deep into the study of 
Locatelli, the of charlatanism in 
violin playing. It has also been said that 
he did but that he invented all 
wonderful technical feats. Of course he did 
of the latter sort, can 
himself examining 
works of Locatelli. This early 
the art of transcending the natural limits 
of the instrument did not leave many things 
in the technical line, certainly not in the de- 
partment of stopping, for Paganini to in- 
vent. You will find in Locatelli all such de- 
vices with the upper notes in 

double octaves, arpeggios in 
with low sustained notes under 
and similar trickeries, which caused 
Wasielewsky to call him the great-grand- 
father of all the modern “ finger heroes." 


is said 


father 


not, his 


nothing as any one 
the extant 


student of 


see by 


for 


as octaves 
harmonies, 
harmonics 


them, 


marvelous tech- 
person- 


Paginini added his 
nical achievements a fascinating 
ality and a thoroughly original, though ec- 
centric, style. It idle to say that he 
founded a school. No one tried to imitate 
him, for his charlatanism in playing on the 
ignorant fancies of the publie was repulsive 
to any real artist. Paganini never had a 
agent to invent stories about him. 
Such appendages of public performers were 
not known in his day. But he never needed 
one. People went so far as to whisper that 
the weird Italian fiddler was the devil him- 
self, and Paganini forthwith proceeded to 
do tricks to deepen this notable impres- 
sion. But there is one thing which Paga- 
nini certainly did, and that was to exert 
a wonderful influence on modern violin 
playing, especially the French school. This 
school was at heart Italian, for it had been 
founded by Viotti. But it was the classical 
Itahan style that this school taught, and 
this was not really felt by the French peo- 
ple. Paganini suggested a line of depart- 
ure, and, while the masters of Paris did 
not try to turn out mere acrobats of the 
tinger board, they endeavored to cultivate 
a new style more in sympathy with the 
character of their people. This style is 
brilliant in its parade of ad captandum ef- 
fects, but it is also elegant and graceful, 


to 


is 


press 


HE judicious may, and doubtless will, 
grieve over the strengthening of the 
dramatized novel in the affections of 

the New York theatrical manager, but the 
dramatizer goes merrily on. Last week 
there were no less than seven “ dramatic 
versions’ of stories of novels presented 
here for the edification of the public. 
“Madame Butterfly’ was on exhibition 
at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, “‘ The 
Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch,” by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison, was acted by Mrs. Fiske at the 
Manhattan Theatre; at the Savoy, EB. M. 
Holland and a capable company continued 
to speak such portions of the dialogue of 
“Eben Holden” as E. E. Rose had left 
them when he had done “ dramatizing” 
the novel, Mr. Mansfield produced a ver- 
sion of Booth Tarkington's delightful story, 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” at the Herald 
Square; Miss Harned appeared at the Gar- 
den Theatre as a star in a dramatization 
of the late Maurice Thompson's “ Alice of 
Old Vincennes,” while Charles Dalton oc- 
cupied the Criterion’s stage in a play made 
from Bertha Runkle’s story, “ The Helmet 
of Navarre.” And to complete the list it is 
only necessary to mention that “ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” was on view at the Grand 


Opera House. °,e 

It is seldom that many persons who 
think come away from seeing a novel 
turned into a play with anything like feel- 
ings of satisfaction. As a rule, those who 
have read and liked the story fall foul of 
the piece because it has omitted so many 
things that pleased and interested in the 
reading. On the other hand, those who 
have not read the book are frequently un- 
able te identify the motives of the various 


dramatis personae, and hence sit through 


i subject, and one 


} confronting him. 


ol Lhe party, Who owned a 
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been ' perfectiy polished in all its externals, and 


it is filled with that combination of buoy- 
ant and airy courage of the which 
the French call élan. 


salon 


The finish of the technic of this 
high. It is the finish of the Belgians, who 
to-day are acknowledged to be the foremost 
masters of violin playing. There is, for ex- 
ample, no living technician who sur- 
pass César Thomson in his own especial 
line. All that this young Kubelik 
Thomson does better, with more consum- 
mate poise, more perfection of detail, more 
astonishing indifference to the difficulties 
3ut Cesar Thomson has 
the Bohemian spirit. He treats the 
technical feats of his art with the coolness 
of an artisan. Kubelik rejoices in them 
and executes them amore, There 
something in that, it must be confessed. 
It is a low order of art, but it is an art 
none the less. 

And Kubelik 
omitting the customary 
periorming the first 
player's first concerto. 
habit to present this concerto as one in E 
flat. The orchestra played in E flat, and 
those whose ears were attuned to absolute 
pitch heard E flat. Paganini, 
tuned his violin half tone higher 
its normal pitch and 
major. This made it him to 
do inexplicable things—inexplicable, that 
is, to those who thought that he was play- 
ing in E flat. 
he played a long ascending and descending 
at the same time sustaining a long 
B flat on the A string. Now, in the key of 
E flat this would be impossible on a violin 
tuned in the usual way 
have to hold down the first finger on the 
A to sound the B flat, and at the 
same run a seale, which requires the 
use of four fingers on each string. But on 
a violin tuned half a tone high any 
can the trick, for the open A string 
gives the sound of B flat, and leaves all the 
fingers free. 


school is 


can 


does 


not 


con is 


kind 
Paganini 
movement 


deserves a word for 
trick in 
of that 


It was Paganini's 


however, 
than 
in D 


a 
played 
possible 


on it 
for 


For example, in one place 


scale, 


The player would 


string 
time 


one 


do 


Again the writer of this department of 
THe NEw YorRK TiMEs is asked by a num- 
ber of readers to tell what meant by 
“ temperament’ in a musical performer. 
People read about certain musical per- 
formers that they have technic, skill, a 
fine perception of the external beauties of 
music, and a nice discrimination in pre- 
senting them to an audience, but they do 
not show any traces of ‘ temperament,” 
and that therefore their work is without 
real vitality and devoid of moving influ- 
ence. So they begin to wonder what this 
mysterious ** temperament” is. 

The source of the confusion as to the 
matter is the loose employment of the 
word. The truth is that ‘‘ temperament,” 
as used in reference to musical perform- 
ers, is a bit of professional cant. A single 
word is used to express in a sort of abbre- 
viation what it really takes two words to 
tell. The Standard Dictionary § defines 
temperament as “‘a special type of men- 
tal constitution and development due to 
natural characteristics of the bodily or- 
ganism."’ The Century Dictionary defines 
it as “ that individual peculiarity of physi- 


is 
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acting, feeling, and thinking of every per- 
son permanently affected.’ Both dic- 
tionaries go on to define the different kinds 
of temperament, the bilious, the atra- 
bilious, the nervous, the sanguine, 


is 


as 


Temperament, then, is personal organiza- 
tion, mental and emotional constitution, 
and it is formed by certain bodily traits. 
The lymphatic temperament, for example, 
the result of constitutional anaemia, 
which gives one the soul, while 
the direct opposite the sanguine tem- 
perament, which makes the 
thoughts of a man full-blooded 
intellectual temperament the nervous, 
in which the perceptions are swift, the 
impulses quick and powerful, the emotions 
vivid and changeful. If a musical per- 
former is to have a distinct type of tem- 
perament, the nervous is best for him, 
it will the most happily affect his 
But there is a finer and stronger and more 
desirable temperament than of the 
marked types. 
perament, in which the qualities of 
temperament in general are blended. It is 
to add that such temperament is 


is 
water on 
is 
acts and 
The true 


is 


art 
any 
best 


needless 
rare. 

It will now be apparent to the reader that 
when speak musician lacking 
“temperament’’ we omit to mention the 
kind of temperament. It. does not require 
any great penetration to discover the kind 
of temperament that is meant Of course 
the lymphatic temperament would be a very 
poor one for a musician. The bilious tem- 
perament would be equally unsuitable, whi! 
the atrabilious would result in perform- 
ances of Chopin nocturnes and impromptus 
would smell of the dank mould of 
and reek with suicidal mel- 
We have who are 
atrabilious, and they mightily move 
tain young women, for 
think that a man who weeps in his musie 
must be so full of soul that to dwell for- 
ever beside him would be the nearest thing 
to heaven 
ment would be likely to please men better 
for he at least would thunder his messag 
in a defiant, aggressive, lordly and 
would wear the front of power, even if he 
were not quite king of himself. We often 
speak of performers of sanguine tempcra- 
ment as having ‘* temperament They 
make the effect at rate, and fill the 
externals of music with influential elo- 


we of a 


which 
graveyards 
ancholia do players 
cer- 


susceptible these 


style, 


any 


quence, 
The nervous temperament accomplishes 
more because its own sensations are more 
refined, more subtle, more varied The 
nervous temperament, as Robert Louis Ste- 
venson would say, “ lives three to the min- 
ute Of‘all the varieties of temperament 
this the one most frequently accorded 
the general term. This is the 
ment "' most familiar in musical performers 
who reach something more than the 
and the analytical powers of their hearers. 
But in the all 
functions are 
If the perception is swift, 
ing. If the emotion vivid, 
evanescent. The nervous 
sometimes gets into difficulties with 
Beethoven, and Brahms. The best of all 
temperaments for music is that which is 
best for everything else, namely, the tem- 
pered temperament. 


nervous temperament 
characterized by 

it is also fleet- 
it is also 
temperament 
Bach, 


is 


In this organization the perceptions are 
keen and profound and convincing. They 
grasp all and hold all. The emotions are 
deep, splendid, and sustained. But the 
whole personality is in tne grip of a mas- 
ter will. Over everything reigns perpetual- 
ly the sense of duty. The man knows and 
respects the majesty of law, whether it be 
in ethics, in logic, or in art. His thinking 


cal organization by which the manner of | is clear; his faculties never run amuck. His 


the four or five acts mentally fogbound. 

There is little trouble in putting one’s 
finger on the real cause for the managerial 
popularity of the dramatized novel. The 
successful manager must be an advertiser. 
He seldom chooses for dramatic represent- 
ation a novel that has not had a huge sale 
and endless booming by its publishers. A 
novel that has had these advantages has 
dramatic value in the eyes of most 
managers, even though its characters be 
limited to a snowbank and a blind dog. 
There is no doubt whatever that many per- 
sons will go to see a play simply because 
it is produced under a name that has begn 
widely advertised. It would not be surpris- 
ing if considerable financial success should 
attend the production of a play called “ The 
Century Dictionary,” dramatized by Ed- 
ward E. Rose, if such an offering were at- 
tempted. 

*,° 

There are a number of excellent reasons 
that make the transformation of a novel 
into @ really good play an achievement of 
exceptional difficulty. One of them is the 
fact that in a play the audience must never 
be left in doubt as to the motives of the 
actors. It is allowable to surprise the 
spectator as to the incidents of the play, 
but never as to the character of the peo- 
ple. This, however, is not an’ inviolable 


clothes, motives, psychic phenomena, 
appetite, limited only by the boundaries of 
his own imagination and the depth of the 
ink in his inkstand. But the playwright 
nowadays is doomed who seats his hero by 
the side of the golden-haired Madeleine 
and thus inspires him: 

“TI was born in Old Virginia 39 years, 6 
months, and 3 days ago. My life has ever 
been a sad one. Sometimes I think of 
suicide, and again I cannot eat much din- 
ner/’ All this must be indicated by a 
gesture, a word, a phrase, or, at most, be 
evolved quite incidentally. 

*,* 

Of course the dramatizer is not infre- 
quently hampered in his work by the fact 
that he is making a play for a star. Many 
stars are extremely agreeable and generous 
persons in private life, but the stars who 
are willing to give anybody else a “fat” 
part in the same play with themselves are 
considerably scarcer than snakes in Ire- 
land. It is notorious, indeed, that certain 
star players are in the habit of excising 
from the parts of their supporting actors 
lines that make too big a hit with the au- 
diences. Of course all this is rough on 
the man who is conscientiously trying to 
make a strong, well-balanced play from a 
novel containing several good characters. 


An instance of just such a one-part play 
is the version of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire” 
that Richard Mansfield is now playing at 
the Herald Square Theatre. 

Of course this fine actor’s representation 
of this character is a gem in its way, and 
a@ very good way it is, too, but it is only 
an impersonation, and after all people want 
to see plays, not impersonations. Now a 
play should be a strong and virile fabric 
woven together out of many strands of 
different color and texture. The star sys- 
tem discourages this sort of play-making. 

Another thing that detracts from the ef- 
fectiveness of dramatized novels is the fre- 
quent failure to transfer the atmosphere of 
the book to the stage. This is partly the 
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passion is noble. His suffering is the ward 
of fortitude. In short he is the great Man, 
And the great man is always great, whether 
his calling be that of a musician or a sol- 
dier or a bridge builder or a railroad super- 
intendent. 

When we say that a musician lacks tem- 
perament we mean that he deficient in 
certain mental and emotional! qualities, and 
that this deficiency reveals itself in the im- 
potence of his performance. The most un- 
fortunate deficiency, of course, is that in 
emotional sensitiveness. If the player is 
not susceptible he cannot touch us, for he 
cannot convey to us that which he never 
experienced. It is the absence of this power 
which most frequently leads us to say that 
such a player or such a singer lacks ** teme 


is 


perament 

Before leaving this topic let me caution 
the reader against a fallacy which is very 
common, It is that the temperament is the 
emotional power alone, and that unaided it 
can do everything for the musical perform- 
er. I have tried to show that temperament 
is a good deal more than emotional power. 
Yet there are many honest lovers of music 
who think that the workings of mighty 
feelings in the performer are the secret of 
his influence on the hearer. One lady lost 
her patience entirely with me when I tried 
to persuade her that she was mistaken in 
her supposition that Jean de Reszke never 
sang Faust twice the same way She de- 
elared that he went the stage without 
thinking of what he was going to do, and 
that after he was there a mysterious power 
called “temperament” began to boil up 
inside of him and make him do things. She 


on 


| said that to accuse him of taking thought 
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it, “ 
was 


studying it all out,’’ was to say 
an artist 

Now the opposite is the truth. 
The person who take thought 
about what he is going to do before an au- 
is no artist. And the greatest artist 
is he who has studied every detail of his 
performance, who never leaves anything 
whatever to chance, and who presents only 
study. Now, where does the 
emotion operate? For that is the question 
which troubles the thinkers of my friend's 
type. The emotion begins to operate when 
the artist begins to study. He at once en- 
ters the domain of the composer's emotion. 
He understands, and therefore feels, what 
is in the work. He throbs with it, and in 
his first reading of a new composition or 
a new part, he may be overcome by his 
own emotions, melted to tears, shaken to 
the foundations of his being. 

But he cannot be in that state when he 
performs. Therefore the first purpose of 
his study is how to construct a reading of 
the sonata or the operatic part which will 
to the audience its entire artistic 
content, aesthetic, intellectual, and emo- 
tional. And this process is purely mental. 

When the reading is formed, then in the 
presentation of it to the hearer the per- 
former may—nay, must—endeavor to fill 
the performance with emotion, but it must 
be the emotion which the intellectual analy- 
justified, which the will controls, 
must never disturb the 


about 


that he not 
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sis 
The 
ception. 
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Does this mean that the artist must have 
emotion at command; that he must feel on 
order? Not ateall. It simply means that 
he has found in a certain work the em- 
bodiment of certain emotions, and that, 
being capable of understanding and feeling 
such emotions himself, he endeavors to 
present the work to the hearer as an ex- 
pression of them. When he does not find 
the emotions in the work he cannot ex- 
press them. And then we say that he has 
no ‘“‘ temperament.” Yet you see the act of 
expressing feeling in an art work is largely 
intellectual. W. J. HENDERSON. 


work of the stage manager, who, if he be 
competent, can do much with costumes, 
properties, and scenery, but he cannot do it 
all. No better example of such a weak- 
ness can be seen at present than in “ Alice 
of Old Vincennes,” in which Mr. Rose has 
utterly failed to reproduce the faint, far- 
away, old-time fragrance that seemed to 
brood over the story, the beauties that rise 
from the mellowness of memory and the 
sense of great deeds done afar off in time 
and distance by men and women long since 
dust. Of course this is not easy to do, buat 
if it eannot be accomplished where is the 
use of dramatizing a story of which this 
quality is so essential a feature, especially 
when, as is the case with “ Alice of Old 
Vincennes’ the story itself is so violently 
distorted for stage purposes? 

Where is the use? Ah! Listen to the 
chink of the coin as it crosses the sill of 
the box office. .“‘ Alice of Old Vincennes ” 
was very popular. Everybody knows who 
wrote it. Everybody who read it wants 
to know what the dramatizer has done 
with it. Everybody who hasn't read it 
wants to know what it was about any- 
how. No amount of argument will over- 
throw this sort of reasoning. It is all too 
true. Meanwhile persons who hate to see 
the destruction of works of:art are not 
obliged to see them. Sometimes the result 
will be an agreeable entertainment, but 
it will never be the book, and nobody has 
a right to expect that it will be. 

s,°* 

In point of actual dramatic value, the 
third act of Clyde Fitch’s new play, “The 
Girl and the Judge,” is worth half a dozen 
of the alleged situations in the average 
dramatized novel. It is unfortunate that 
the desire for sensationalism has led to a 
revelation in this act which would be in 
shockingly bad taste were it not that the 
delicately refined and winsome personality 
of Annie Russell saves the scene from its 
grossness. 

Mr. Fitch's latest play, while entertain- 
ing, suggests either an immature work, oF 
one thrown together in great haste. A. K, 
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ABOUT MONKEYS 


SOOOS OOOOH 9099S OOOOH 


HE monkey is entitled to a position of 
dignity if not of trust. 


Monkeys have enriched literature. 
How little potence has the good word 
*cozen"’ without its definition: To make 


a monkey of a man! 

Monkeys have loaned 
science, and thus afforded 
portunity to “guess again” 
other living thing 
Monkeys have been the means of fur- 
nishing a luxurious living and consider- 
uble fame to two or three gentlemen. 
When it up the monkey to prove 
his right to these various claims to 
tinction, the monkey can make good. 

When a traveler in the Eastern Hemi 
sphere tells or writes of the dense forest 
made picturesque with Simians, festooned 
from to tree by means of their tails, 
he is to be believed, No Eastern mon- 
key did it. The only monkeys with 
prehensile tails in all this world are to 
be found in the West In South America 
there are a few monkeys which turn their 
tails into fingers upon occasion, but they 
are not many, and in the Eastern world 
there are nane at all. 

En parenthesis: Simians 
keys—we ill them All Simians 
are of the anthropoid ape group. The go- 
rilla most like man, structurally; next 
like, the chimpanzee, then the orang 
and the gibbon. Socially, the order of their 
naming would somewhat different. In- 
tellectually the chimpanzee ranks next 
to man, and the orang the last in man’s 
mental likeness. 
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with a prehensile tail and one with 
which may be considered entirely 
will not affiliate Bach 
rior the other, It open 
which monkey is justified in assuming 
ittitude. The monkey that can pick 
with its tail and climb a tree 
hands folded might be thought, 
slight consideration, to have certain 
antages over the monkey who 
tall extreme evidence of culture 
and And thereby hangs a taie. 
No with tail will 
adopt an orphaned monkey progeni- 
tors were thus equipped. Otherwise 
monkey one of the most philanthropk 
creatures the world, and will turn itself 
into an orphan asylum at moment's 
tice. 
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heart than is the other kind of monkey 
The question is therefore, Of just how great 
advantage is civilization to the monkey’ 
Monkeys without prehensile tails have 
more of the handicaps of civilization to 
ontend with than the mere absence of a 
ful tail implies. The monkey of the pre- 
hensile tail likely to have certain pouch 
arrangements his cheek which he 
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the tails, they've got the wills, they've got | showed him every chair occupied and a 
| the monkeys—too! number of men waiting. Higginson was 
Monkeys are shy in the matter of acquir- | almost finished with the customer in his 
ing a new language. If two monkeys of : chair, and the man who was ‘next’ and 
different localities and kinds be placed to- | would have taken this chair was a burly 
gether they are about as diffident in adopt- | truckman from one of the Beekman Street 
ing each other's speech as an American is | warehouses. 
in speaking Parisian—when he “knows; ‘Barnum strode up and down the shop 
its entire existence is devoted to maintain- | French thoroughly" and after he has} several times, and then, having evidently 
ing its distinguishing characteristic. The | heard himself get off a few “ bong jours.” l sized up the truckman to his satisfaction, 
menkeys not thus equipped devote them- gach menkey in such circumstances will | came to a halt in front of him, and, pute 
selver to tearing the webs off the feet of | endeavor to comprehend the meaning of | ting on his most engaging smile, said: 
the allen monkeys. the different sounds of the other monkey, **See here, my man, you're not in a 
This is the Simian method of saying, “ It and will so familiarize himselt with these | hurry, are you?’ 
is bad form to make yourself conspicuous.” sounds that he — eee. Seaennees - wae truckman shook his head. 
Monkeys can talk; Mr. Garner has said them; but he don’t like to make himself “* Well, lL am,’ said the showman. Let 
so. The higher the type of monkey the | ridiculous and Geos not often try to speak \ me take your chance and I'll pay your bill. 
higher his type of speech. Of course, this | the language. Sometimes a group of mon- | hemes Mr. Barnum, you'll pay for me 
assumes a postulate. The man interested keys of different tongues will herd to- U'll give you my turn? 
in Simian conversation must establish a gether with a sort of jargon as . result. “* Yes, yes,’ responded Barnum, who was 
siadask tatine Ne Gan Gentare one conver: Monkeys are able to distinguish < olors, becoming more and more impatient as Hig- 
sational monkey-method superior to an- and have color preferences. While bright | ginson was putting the finishing & touches to 
other conversational monkey-method. Mr. colors attract their attention their perma- the customer under his hands. ‘I'll pay 
Gadese dan Cite 60 Cis oe xa tetanic. nent choice is white. But many of them for you, sure, if you'll give me your turn.’ 
The monkey who seeks seclusion and aren See an See ee epee ae | ee eS ee 
flocks alone is, conversationally, at a dis- which to turn Mr. Deniers loose; for vio- | “Just then ‘Tom’ called * Next!’ and 
advantage. It is the gregariously inclined sonata a be the color choice of the de- | Mr. Barnum took the vacated chair and the 
monkey that has the best command of lan- — aes saasduted ol the monkey does | truckman went to the end of the waiting 
ein; not know ante the violet-loving monkey is ‘line. When Barnum had been attended to 
The language of monkeys is shaded into eee on ~ — oy rong od eee fetid | and was leaving he told ‘Tom’ to charge 
for this statement. If monkeys of different must learn of Lombroso ; : ' tl has Sites Xf wcortbowr p80 oa ro ane 
nationalities and habitation are placed in Monkeve have an* cxceediiety primitive | " re a aan — sige ra dass og' 
company with each other one may discover musical sense. China would suit the mon- | Meher ce gh Seana: ae ie sy tages 
an assimilation of speech principles An key in the matter of music ae Germany | seen eg ~ AENDOD, BARS SANG, AND, (50 
African monkey, for instance, might be ” ; i easy cap the climax, had 4 bettie of Ppgiears 
threwn in company with a South American beet agape sag ncenphag angi to commit | Hair Invigorator put up for him. He left 
. _— se suicide. The tom-tom is the monkey's fa- | the chop proud of his achievement in get- 
monkey, and if the little dificulty in the | vorite instrument, although he does not = +) gh ’ 
matter of tails could be set aside and they | know it | —— . ne ee et oes ae 
became friendly, the conversational result Diplomacy is a monkey's strong point peciacka vo ae ~_ a 
would be something like Pennsylvania Nbnahiauta awn tnand vechaubathe Vike ni ergot ~ Saturday he was astounded to 
Dutch. Prag gsc Sot ce ai NS a seaseecey ahicone ind $2.50 added to it as the * truckman’s 
3ut theirs is an arid sort of language at asmee’ : gage os ; . bill,” for which he had become responsible. 
best. The same word does duty for apple every one but himself of wrongdoing. But | He kicked about it for a while, swore he 
; Pe, | you can't make a monkey of a mon- | lly it Hy sttle 3 
carrot, banana, bread, and water | ke ) ‘ a é wouldn't pay it, but finally settled the 
; | key When a monkey grows suspicious of | ecore 
The American monkey talks more than | a man it is not to be jollied into good faith He never quite forgave ‘Tom’ for al- 
the European monkey. Thus, the collective | again : ; - 7 ; 

. lowing this joke to be played on him An 
monkey lives up to the requirements and | A gorilla is of a retiring disposition. How artist who heard the story drew a fancy 
expe ctations of civilization. The monkeys | deceitful are appearances! But chimpan- | sketch of the showman bargaining with 
of the New World are far more intelligent | zees are exceeding bold. An orang com- | the truckman, and this was subsequently 
than Old World monkeys. They have a mitted the ** Murders in the Rue Morgue } lithographed and had quite a sale among 
kind of unwritten law which stands to them | There are a whole lot of new monkeys up | tl * ate P re : es 1s ion 

. % ee | the barbers’ shops in town. A handsomely 
in place of the Monroe doctrine: There can | at the Zoo. They came last week, and the framed copy of the lithograph w dis- 
be no New World colonization by Old | officials are having an awful time of it to played in a eabBi ee ws seeps tiene 
WwW orld monkeys keep them from catching cold thie concn Gnhel the Basen nists but a ‘did 

New World monkeys are a fairly peace-¢ DOLORES BACON not bear malice, for when poor ‘Tom’ died 
7 Tete a ee — = 1a wreath of flowers on his coffin bore 
PELE PEL EE ELLE EL LOE LOLOL OLE OLE OS PLL | PArnim s card 
a Tom" became a victim to rheumatism 
§ N ° 1) ind was so crippled that he was compelled 
ome Nassau Street Recollections . 4) 0:0 cy wore Phe place passes ints the 
SE ES I eet eee Rea rede a) ee Rae A hands of one of his sistants, who, how- 
ee eS eee ee ee Se es SSS SSO Sever. id not make a s ess of it, as the 
old coterie of ’ ron hi come s¢ - 
N old \New Yorker and a young friend } James Watson Webb, Charles A Dana, te , d lhe x See ie had ber n hen 
stood watching the other day the then of The Tribune; ‘Jack’ Clancy editor mainstay of the place, and when that was 
progress of the work which has been | of The Leader, a wee society and liter- | removed the shop went to pieces [ think 
altering the appearance of the Morse Build- | ary periodical, and his brother, A that the ba t wa ised as a bar- 
ing, the northeast corner of Beekman } Oakey Hall, lawyer and littérateur, subs¢ ber's n the t ding was torn 
and ssau Streets, The elder man was in | quently District Attorney and later Mayor; | down, ifraid that the memory of 
a reminiscent mood, and turning to his Amor J. Williamson, editor of The Sunday Tom m's barber shop has passed 
young friend said | Dispatch; ‘Clem’ Hopkins of The Evening way other memories of the 
1 wonder how many of the thousands | Express, Charles G. Halpine, (Miles | pust delights of one’s youth 
who hurry past this corner every day can | O’Reilly,) Harry Genet, known as Princes 
recall Tom Higginsen’s barber hop | Hal, who afterward became a fugitive from ag es 
Which forty years ago occupied the base- | justice, and many others, who have ig . . 
ment of the building which later was torn | since passed beyond the border . Heard in the Aquarium. 
down to make room for the present struct ‘It w 1 e early s hing Sia 
ure. The erection of the Morse Buildi | war, th t gow Baean, ae oo - sap asec aae vans ethgicged icine nes Nght 
was 4 venture that many * wise mm n | greatest vogue His didhiniatis Aiedaen: se fi eee ™ Sen: _ in life 
shook their heads over as they predicted numerous that he was compelled to crowd poker teas > oe ove bse. 
that it ‘couldn't possibly pay | more chairs into the small shop. Aithough oe ~ > eres “ sph 
‘I don’t know whether it has paid or | this wes not calculated to add to th te not of them know a thing about 
not, but somebody its spending a lot of ) fort of his patrons, they didn’t seem to "s" 
money enlarging and altering it. [t was | mind it. x t} > g fist there.” 
one of the pioneers in the ranks of the tall . 
Athan NA down town, and its suc- |. riey crowded in all the same to have a | Said a ther th mee man o hi 
cessors followed so rapidly on its heels that | pleasant chat with the boss" barb bo ti a rer sear 
it was soon overshadowed by its taller | “*¢ Well-known people and the good sec ‘ , , th 
iatebave and vival lows they were sure to meet there, Heli <r rs > ti by Aine ties yaa! 
‘But to return to ‘Tom’ Higginson and } fon as a subject tor discussion was abot is ee y “s + ca: sit 
his barber shop, The building which then | the only thing tabooed by common consent ‘x ox: Ag hice : ne Sees . Y 
occupied the corner was an old-fashioned | PUS NOtMing else was barred, and all topics, course ee Ki ee ath ; 2 
brick atructure. It had been used by THE from the most exciting political question to : hey come a ym Berm ida, and 
New YorK TIMES until the new building the latest fashion for men’s wear, receiv on : h come in boxe or else how 
erected by Mr. George Jones, on Park | @*tenton and free discussion rapes: ae — t } _ 
Row, was finished in 1857, the immediate “ Perhaps Tom's tar customer ree ' ‘imamate sagt ——- 
predecessor of the present building. When | Most faithful patron was Phineas apie ee *,¢ 
THE TIMES left, the building was converted | Num, the showman, who at that time was \ » tras ‘ 
into a cheap commercial hotel, and Hig- the proprietor of the American M iseum, a emscrundlesa ak — 
j “i blow water everybody who has ever vis- 
ginson opened his barber shop in the base- | &t Broadway and Amn Street, ubsequent- 4 = 
2 Aquarium or who reads the 
ment ly destroyed by fire. The fire which de- fi isin that The seal had just 
‘Higginson wa it bright, good-looking Stroyed the museum was about the last peerings i thr e yalions to the dise 
young Irishman, with laughing black eyes | ©XfensSive fire at which the volunteer fire- mmfiture of a score of people in the vicin- 
and a wealth of curly black hair, He had | men displayed their fire-fighting qualities, of his pool. 
the ‘gift of the gab, and an intimate ac- | 0 the change from the volunteer to the ook at my hat, its ruined,’ wailed a 
quaintance with the Blarney stone. He had } present paid department was then immi- 
read a great deal, and retained what he | Pe™t. They were under the command of " it thing was f 
read in a marvelous degree, and kept him- } John Decker the oysterman, of Ann § t. | replied rag ittle boy, presumably a brother, 
self thoroughly posted on the current top- | Whe was the last Chief of the volunteer ind th “al knew it, too, as soon as 
ics, He reveled in political gossip. He was | fore: een _ or he wouldn't have 
quick at repartee, and fond of a joke even | “Nat Urner, a native humorist then » drowr yu 
if the point of it wa st himself | on The Tribune, wrote a most remarkable ‘Shu up ipped t sir 
in his dress tiigg vues the pink of aK int of the fire for that paper, in which immediat l so 
ion, and his manners were Chesterfield he depicted in harrowing terms the burn- mis 
ian. His establishment, though not any too | ing to death of lion tigers, bear and What matter wit! h 
well lighted, nd not fitted up with the other animals, their terrible strugele to r of t Aquarium 
luxuriousness displ i by the more fash- | escape and their terrifying roars of frigh r he Sunperintenden 1 
ienable and pretenti rial parlors’ | 4nd pain As a matter of fact, the onl; ene i ot: wi \ is ga lacs 
of the day. ch as C tadora at the animals in Barnum’s museum besides the P et sf i we Mt 
Astor House or Phalton at the St. Nich | ‘woolly horse ind artificial mermaids e 2 rs a : 
ola Hotel, en Broadway near Spring | Wé excellent examples of the taxider- eat don’t you put it 
Street, was kept as neat as possible mi art Urner’s story of re was Fish He's in the ne 
‘It soon became the resort of new ,- | the talk of the town for months. Maybe I will Mr 
per men and politicians about the City Hall ‘Barnum was a daily visitor to Hig- with a smil [1 c 
Attracted by the * learned barber, th ginson’s shop He was alway clear *,* 
delighted to gather in the shop for a word; shaven, and was so particular that he Mr. Spencer wa telling yme 
warfare with him, and with the wit 0 would permit no one but Tom’ himself ibout the ‘ Pear lvach 1 a 
the day who dropped in for his mintstra- | to shave him and dress his hair, for that fish that me from the Swan 
tions Was a time when gentlemen were finicky | , ‘entral 
Tom,’ as everybody called him, officiat- | about the way their hair was dressed, The It's place on this 
ed at the head chair, and so popular was showman, though always in a hurry, in- Atlantic can get them, 
he that there was always a waiting list of | variably waited for the * boss,’ thot he | Mr. Spen ind nobody ha 
customers who would not let any of the chated at the time lost in waiting. lea how they ever got in the lake 
other barbers in the shop shave ftnem. | ‘His impatience was the vehicle thr That funn remarked ot 
Among the regular customers who conld be | which a good jo was played on ers 
met in the shop nearly every day were | sreatest howman on earth,’ a he was on't think so 
James Gordon Bennett the elder, Gen wont to advertise himself. On day Bar- 1 Se neer. “I think it 
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Mr. Larrabee Loses His Whiskers 


CCKCECECCEECCEEC ESSE SSC 


-_—e 
ILAS LARRABEE lost his chin whis- 

kers yesterday. mowed off 
his face 


chair. 


They were 
while he was dozing in a bar- 
ber's The thing happened here in 
New Haven, where the Sewsan E. Nash is 
waiting for orders, in accordance with an 
arrangement fixed before the schooner left 
Ogunquit that she would get final instruc- 
tions to the delivery her cargo at 
this point 

As soon 


as of 


as the schooner had anchored in 
the New Haven Harbor Mr. Larrabee nt 
ashore to put himself in communication 
with Capt. Cephas Hatch, the owner of the 
Nash, and also to buy a stock of Thanks- 
giving edibles and drinkables. I went along 
with him, and so did the cook. The 
destined duty ashore was to make 
of burden of himself. 

* Providence,” 


we 


cook's 


a beast 


Mr. Larrabee to the 
cook, “ has brung it about so’s them that's 
on the Sewsan E. Nash can eat Thanksgiv- 
turkey to-day jest the same's they 
would if they was to home with their fam’- 
lies. I want you to come ashore and fetch 
back the stuff I'm going to line our stom- 
icks with.” 

Mr. Larrabee in pur- 
chases that the cook had to make two trips 
to the boat each time with his big basket 
filled, There was-a sixteen-pound turkey, : 
lot of vegetables, three huge mince pies, a 
of cider, a 
nuts and raisins 
couple bottles of 


said 


g 
ing 


was lavish his 


cask dollar's worth of cigars, 
and figs, and a 
Jamaica rum. The 
butcher undertook to deliver the liver for 
the at the wharf; the cook was 
spared the trouble of providing transporta- 


tion for that, 


Speaking of the cats it may be worth 
while to mention that three of the tabbies 
have kittened since we left Ogunquit, 
that there are now on board the Nash, ac- 
cording to the latest seventy-four 
cats and kittens. 

* Jerusalum,” 


some 


cats so 


census, 


exclaimed Mr. Larrabee 
when the cook reported the census figures 


| 
| 
| 
| 


sO ; 


to him, ‘if it keeps on this way they'll be | 


close on to two hundred of ‘em before we 
git home ag'in. Guess I'll have 
nate a little on the cat problem." 

Apparently nothing has come of the rum- 
ination; else Mr. Larrabee would have 
spoken about it while he was buying the 
liver. 

It was about 8 o'clock when Mr Larra- 
bee finished his Thanksgiving purchases. 
His next step was to g0 to the telegraph 
office and send a message to Ogunquit an- 
ncuncing his arrival here. That done he 
informed me he was going to get a hair 
cut and a shave. We entered the first bar- 
ber’s shop we came to and found it in 
charge of an employé of the place. “ The 
boss hasn't got down yet,” the man sald, 
“so I'm all alone. Which of you will sit 
down first?" I explained that I was only 
a spectator and Mr. Larrabee took the 
chair as a matter of course. 


The barber had cut Mr. Larrabee’s hair 
and was lathering his face preparatory to 
shaving him when a couple of Yale stu- 
dents came into the shop and sat down to 
await their turns. 

“Why, that’s Uncle Si Larrabee,” one 
of them suddenly cried out. ‘‘ Haven't séen 
him since I was at Ogunquit three years 
ago.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Larrabee,”’ he went 
on, advancing toward the chair where the 
noted Ogunquitter was stretched out. 

Mr. Larrabee made no response. 

“Fast asleep,’’ remarked the barber. 

“You don't dare amputate those whis- 
kers,"’ suggested the young man. 

“TI should say I didn't,” the barber re- 
plied. 

* Bet you $5 you don’t dare do it,” per- 
sisted the young man. 


to rumer- 


“Do you mean you'll give me $ if rn! 


do the job?” 

“Yes, and there's the money,” and the 
young man laid a bill on the shelf. 

Quick as a flash the barber snatched up 
the money and stowed it away in his 
pocket. Then he gave a few quick, dex- 
terous strokes and the Larrabee chin whis- 
kers were only a hairy memory. 

I hadn't the faintest idea the barber 
would do it or I would have interfered; 
nor had the Yale student expected his ban- 
tering would turn out as it did, his only 
purport, it subsequently appeared, having 
been to indulge in a little pleasantry with 
the barber. 


“Well I'll be switched,” he exclaimed; 
**] didn’t really mean you to do that. The 


old man will raise Cain when he wakes | i¢ [| thought Jimmy would enjoy 


up.” 

“You get out of here and leave him to 
me,’ the barber phlegmatically remarked. 
“Ill fix him all right.” 

Off went the young man, leaving his 
comrade in the shop, and the barber went 
on with his shaving. The stillness of the 
room was broken only by the ticking of 
the clock and Mr. Larrabee’s loud breath- 
ing. Oh, how that man can snore! 


The denouement came when the barber 
made Mr, Larrabee sit up to have his hair 
brushed. 

“How's that suit you?”"’ demanded the 
barber, cheerfully. 

Mr. Larrabee slowly opened his eyes and 
gazed at his face in the mirror. He didn’t 
seem more than half awake. But all at 
once he gave a shout. He had missed the 
whiskers, 

“What in the name of the Seventeen 


' 


| 


HIS FRIEND JIMMY BLOOD- 
GOOD TO BLAME FOR IT... 


Sutherland doin’ 
of?"’ he demanded. 

“ Doing of! '' repeated the barber, ‘* What 
do you mean?" 

“IT had a pooty good mass whiskers 
when I down in this chair,’ Mr. Lar- 
rabee replied, ‘* Where in thunder be they 
now?" 

“There's some of them," the bar- 
ber, pointing to a mop of gray hair on the 
floor. “You wanted a clean 
shave, didn't 

“Said something 
Mr. Larrabee. 

“Well, that’s what you've got. Couldn't 
get anything much cleaner than that, could 
you?” 

There 
Solna 
Ile 
T could not 


Sisters nave you been 


ot 


sot 


said 
said you 
you! 

assented 


like that,” 


the barber's 
on hi 
off the 


wasn't a 
nor a 


quiver in 
trepidation 
just 


sign of face 


was like a cucumber ice. 


I de- 
ich on a 


help admiring his nerve 
cided it would shame to pe 
man like that 

Meanwhile Mr, Larrabee wa 
thought He looked at his face 
ror, looked at the whiskers on 
looked at the barber, and then 
about in his chair, looked at me 

‘Bic improvement, Mr 
marked “ You're twenty 


and 800 per cent. handsomer 

The barber turned pale as he 
speak, and I thought 
shake But it was all over 
a look of relief passed over 
immediately he was the 
before 


be a 
deep in 


in the 
the 


mir- 
floor, 


turning 


Larrabee, 
years 


heard me 
I could see his knees 
in an instant 
his face, 
same nervy man 
as 

* By jove,” said I “He for- 
got when he made his trade with that col- 

cuss that I was in Mr. Larrabee’s com- 

It came to him when I spoke, and 

ed him for a moment. He recovered 

animity when he heard my answer 

to Mr. Larrabee’s challenge, making up his 
mind he had nothing to fear from me 

“Didn't you want ‘em taken off? 
queried the barber, with a most admira- 
ble affectation of innocence. “If you 
didn't you shouldn't have said you wanted 
a clean shave. That's what we understand 
by a clean shave in this shop Everything 
except the eyebrows.” 

“Them whiskers,’’ Mr. 
‘was over forty year old Stood by me 
through Summer and Winter. Got 
looked on ‘em like they was old friends 
But they're gone, and mebbe it's jest's well. 
They don't wear that kind of whiskers 
much up to New York, do they?’ 

“T should say not,’ the barber replied 
“ Have a shampoo, Sir?" 

“Not by a durn sight,"" Mr. Larrabee 
replied. ‘‘I don't want to take no more 
resks. Lord only knows what would hap- 
pen to me if I went to sleep agin in this 
‘ere institution. Put a little bear's grease 
on my hair and brush her pretty good, and 
let me go.” 

As we left the shop the barber gave me 
a wink that will stay by me to my dying 
day. 

Moving along the street, stopping occa- 
sionally to look in the shop windows, we 
presently ran up against the young fellow 
to whom Mr. Larrabee was indebted for the 
de-tailing of his chin. That's about the way 
to put it, I guess, for really, those whis- 
kers used to look a good deal like the tail 
of a gray horse—one that had undergone 
docking, of course. 


to myself 


goes 


Larrabee replied, 


I had no doubt the young fellow would 
sneak by. It never occurred to me that 
maybe he, too, like the barber, was a 
nervy person. It was therefore with great 
surprise that I saw him grasp Mr. Larra- 
bee's hand and cheerily remark: 

* Uncle Si, I'm delighted to see you. How 
came you here! Confound it, I didn't know 
you at first. What have you been doing to 
yourself? By the great horn spoon, | know 
now; you've shaved off your whiskers.” 

You could have hung hats on my 
when d heard this. Yes, hat, and a couple 
of winter ulsters besides. Later when the 
opportunity came I congratulated the young 
man on his sublime impudence. 

“ That's all right,” said he, “ there's auc- 
tioneer blood in me. That's how the old 
man made his start in life, knocking things 
down with a hammer. Nothing like it he 
says to give a man presence of mind.” 


eyes 


It turned out the young man was Jimmy 
Bloodgood, and that he had been a great 
favorite with Mr. Larrabee during his 
stays at Ogonquit. 


After he and Mr. Larrabee had talked a 


| while Mr. Larrabee turned to me and asked 


eating 


| his Thanksgiving dinner aboard the Nash. 


| 


Jimmy did not wait for me to answer. 
He spoke for himself, It would fill his 
heart with joy he said, provided he might 
bring a couple of his cronies with him. 


“Fetch ‘em along,” said Mr. Larrabee. 
“We'll have dinner about half-past 1." 

Jimmy's two cronies were multiplied by 
three by the time they got aboard. Mr. 
Larrabee looked scared when he saw seven 
lusty fellows come up the ladder. 

“TI can't perform no meracles,”’ he safd 
to me. * What be I goin’ to do. They ain't 
victuals enough to fill all that gang.” 

* Speak to Jimmy about it,” I suggested. 

” That's all right, Uncle Si,"" Jimmy said 
when he heard what was troubling his 
friend. “ Say, look at that basket. 1 knew 
you couldn't feed a regiment; so I brought 
along a little provender."’ 

“Jimmy,” said Mr. Larrabte, “ you're a 


TIMES 


} my 





and | 


| extraordinary 
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thoughtful little rooster once in a while. 
I'm all-fired obliged to you for what you've 
along. Guess we'll make out a pooty good 
dinner.” 

“Say, Uncle Si," queried Jimmy, “ you 
don’t mean to give us anything to drink, 
do you?” 

* Nothin’ stronger than cider.” 

“That's right. Don't look well, it 
for a man of your years to be drinking 
with boys like us? I knew you would feel 
that way. There's some good red liquor in 
that basket, though, if you should happen 
to change your mind, Uncle Si.” 

“The Sewsan E. Nash don't wear no blue 
ribbon nowheres about her clothes, Jim- 
my,” 


does 


ousness, “but so long’s Silas Larrabee is 


replied Mr. Larrabee with great seri- } 


1901. 





skipperin’ of her, boys like you ain't goin’ | 


to drink no red liquor in her midst.” 

“Nothing remains, then, Uncle Si,” 
responded, “ but to present these 
bottles of red liquor to Accept 
with the sincere regards of myself 
friends." 

With that Jimmy handed Mr. I 
two bottles of Tabasco sauce. ‘ Just the 
same sort you had at New Bedford, Uncle 
Si."" he remarked, 

A cloud swept over 
but his 
sauce to 
cloud gave way to sunshine. 

“You little d he ‘You 
ought to be spanked with a shingle and put 
to bed without no mince pie nor turkey 

Mr. Larrabee moved off toward the cook's 
galley, but suddenly turned Do 
you know,” he demanded, “ what I'm goin 
to do with these ‘ere drippin’s from the 
fernal I'm ge to feed ‘em to 
Barick Marston and them other fellers that 
thought they was sech a 


me when they hid ali the cats in Ogunquit 
down in the hold of the Nash and hired 


Jim- 
two 
them 


and 


you 


irrabee 


Mr. 
turned 
Jimmy's 


Larrabee's 
from the T 
mischievous face 


brow, 


as eves 


vii exclaimed 


about 


regions? 


yin 


playin joke on 


-_ 


o 


"em hid till 





that miser’ble cook to keep 
we'd been to sea over night.” 

“Don’t you have church sociables down 
to Ogunquit?"’ Jimmy asked. “If you do, 
work it off at one of them. Have some 
escalloped oysters and empty both bottles 
into the dish. Say, Uncle Si, if you'll do 
that I'll be jiggered if I won't cut recita- 
tions for a couple of days and go down to 
the show.” 

Mr. Larrabee laughed till the tears came 
to his But all of a sudden he 
stopped. “Jimmy,” said he, “it won't 
work. They wouldn't all get ketched. 
Mebbe only two or three of "em; mebbe only 
of ‘em.’ 

**Leave that 
Jimmy. I'll fix it 
scheme. I'll tell you 
dinner.” 


see 


eyes. 


, 
one 


" sald 
got a 


we're 


me, Uncle Si, 
all right. I've 
about it while 


to 


eating 
funniest part of the fun- 
interesting dinner I ever 
Mr. Larrabee and 
got out of the prospective 
Marston and the 
Larrabee has set 


the 


most 


It struck me 
niest and 
knew 


his friend 


was the enjoyment 
Jimmy 
of 


inquit 


comfort Barick 

OF Mr 
his heart on punishing. 
Mr. Larrabee 
You'll be 


j 
ai 


other men 


‘remem- 
when the 


Jimmy,” said 


ber your promise there 


time comes?’ 
wouldn't 
I'd rather 


class in cole 


replied, “I 
the world. 
lead my 


Jimm 
»w for 
than 


Unele 
iss that he 
that show 


Si, 


lege 
Unele 
Larrabee a 


Si," and with this Jimmy 
poke in the ribs. 
be though? Escalloped 
tabasco! Oh, mamma.” 
there, Jimmy,"’ said Mr. 
extending h hand, and Jimmy 
there 
si 


Mr 

it 1 circus, 
rs A la 
Larra- 


aia 


t her 
is 
her 
Unck said he, “ we are the people.”® 


ROBERT W, WELCH, 
New Haven, Nov. 30. 


« HOW SAFE BLOWERS OPERATE. -# 


URING the few there h 
been a good deal of quiet talk among 
the men of New York about the 

oceurrences in the of 

a manufacturing concern of Lynn. 

The firm owned a if 
Burglars had nearly their 
breaking into it when they were frightened 
away, and had to leave their task unfin- 
ished. When the office force came in the 
morning and discovered what had happened 


past days 


safe 
office 


burgiar-proof 


succeeded in 


the 
The 


nitro-glycerine charge which 
burglars had left in the safe 
fact that the explosive goes off in temper: 
tures under 45 and over 90 degrees led the 
firm to thermometers about 
office, and to pad all the doors 
prevent a sudden jar, 
Then a safe expert 
cautiously looked over the ground, and re- 
fused to touch the safe on account of the 
nitro-glycerine in it. 
had never occurred 
of the safe business in 


exploded 
door 


place 


80 


was called in. He 


history 
for usu- 


before in the 
America, 


ally when a burglar tackles a safe he either | 


quits before inserting the explosive or else 
blows off the door, and so finishes the job. 

It is a known fact that some of the 
shrewdest professional burglars in this 
country are former makers of safes, who 
know every combination and trick of the 
trade, are skilled in the use of the most 
modern tools, and have a thorough know!- 
edge of the weak point of every safe on the 
market. 
was carried on with great success. The 
time lock and the combination lock put a 
stop to a good deal of this activity, and 
then an arrangement was made whereby, 
even if the hinges were sawed off, the 
door still remained locked. 

It almost seemed as if the burglars had 
finally been foiled at every point, when 
nitro-glycerine made its appearance. 

Burglars were quick to see that this pow- 
erful liquid, which is still the active prin- 


Such a thing as this ! 


| 


| 





And for many years safe-breaking 





ciple of gun-cotton and dynamite, put near- | 
| and fah away like the echo of liquid gur- 
| gling from a bottle, and Ah knew they wah 


market at their 
the highest me- 
deal of experi- 
nitro-giycerine 


ly all the safes on the 
mercy. But it requires 
chanical skill and a great 
ence and knowledge to use 
upon a safe successfully. 

Very few people are aware, however, how 
simple are the implements needed by the 
modern burglar in opening a safe with ni- 
tro-glycerine, and just how he proceeds to 
business. His outfit consists of a few 
pounds of putty, a sufficient quantity of 
nitro-glycerine, a hammer, and perhaps a 
couple of thin wedges. With these, and a 
fuse and matches, he is ready to “ nego- 
tlate the so-called burglar-proof safe, aud 
the degree of his success depends almost 
wholly upon himself. 


they did not know what to do with the un- | appear 


| drawers. 


along the sides of the The 

putty next makes a “ cup” 
the door, directly facing the 
the When the 
fills up with nitro- 
slowly percolates in 
opening made by the 
cup has emptied 
Now, what hap- 


each end door 


burglar with hi 
at the top of 
opening 


wedge. 


it 


by 
he 


made 
finished 
This 
thin 


cup is 
erine 
through 


the 
as the 


and as soon 


filled 


wedge, 
itself it 
pens? 
The nitro-glycerine does not simply dis- 
the safe among the books and 
It slides down the top of the door 
at an angle of 45 degrees and follows down 
the of the door. Instead of resting 


is again. 


in 


inside 


| on the bottom of the safe, the nitro-glycer- 


the into which the 
door is fitted. Here the nitro-glycerine col- 
the putty on the outside of the door 
preventing its escape. 

The burglar keeps pouring in nitro- 
glycerine by the aid of his “‘cup”™ until 
he believes that the interstices between the 
bottom of door and the safe are full 
of the liquid, making a layer under the 
door at an angle of about 45 degrees. The 
safe is then ready to be “ blown,” which 
merely consists in setting off the explosive. 
So powerful nitro-glycerine that it 
wrenches the door from its place and leaves 
the inside of the safe at the mercy of the 


burglar. 

2 floor again, and there was a lull in the 
consumption of good liquor. In the 

meantime he addressed the line on either 

hand. 

*‘Last night, Suh, Ah had the most ex- 
cruciating nightmah Ah have evah ex- 
perienced. Suh, Ah dreamt Ah wah being 
buried alive! The coffin lid wah screwed 
down and the coffin wah being lowered into 
the grave. 

“Ah felt the shahp jolt when the coffin 
struck bottom—and then Ah heard the fu- 
neral service being read. It sounded faint 


ine follows * steps" 


lects 
the 


is 


The Colonel’s Dream. 


HE Colonel from Pike County had the 


filling the grave, foh their voices wah dy- 
ing away. Ah dreamt that Ah became in- 
sensible. 

“ At length Ah came to—and Ah thanked 
mah lucky stahs it wah only a dream; but 
Ah wondahed what made it so dahk and 
still around me. Ah raised mah ahm and 
it came into contact with something. Suh, 
Ah wah still buried alive! Suh, Ah wah rot 


' only buried alive, but Ah wah buried alive 


awake! 


“Ah raised mah hand again and felt 


| of the fancy padding they put inside the lid 


A very short time is needed in which to | 


“blow” the safe. The first thing done is 
to make a careful inspection of the upper 
door jamb of the safe. 
tight-fitting and carefully adjusted 
door of a safe may be, \t is claimed that 
it is impossible to make it so that a wedge 
hardly any thicker than a razor edge will 
not find entrance. A few taps with a ham- 
mer drive in the thin end of the wedge, 
making an opening which may not be-any 
bigger than a thin sheet of paper. The 
wedge is driven in further, a thicker wedge 
is inserted, and this is followed, perhaps, 
by a still thicker one, each wedge only re- 
ceiving a few dull blows, until finally the 
opening between the door and the wall of 
the safe is perhaps a sixteenth of an inch 
wide. Leaving the last wedge in place, the 
burglar now turns to his lump of putty 
and goes to work on the bottom of the safe 
door. 

The minute crack here where the door 
and the safe meet is carefully puttied up 
along its whole length, and the line of 
putty is continued up for about a foot on 


No matter how | 
the | 


| 


| 
| 


of the casket—it wah no dream! Ah wah 
clammy al) ovah like a_ cohpse. Ah 
breathed cahfully foh feah of exhausting 
the air in the coffin. It wah many agon- 
izing moments befoh Ah had the courage 
to touch the sides as Ah had touched the 
top. 

“ At last Ah reached out. Suh, the coffin 
had no sides! But it wah shallow enough, 


| and Ah could think of nothing bettah to 


do than say the last few words that wah 
left to me to say. Mah man happened into 
the room and heard mah voice. He prompt- 
ly dragged me out from under the bed 
whah Ah had rolled while unconscious 
aftah Ah had fallen to the the floh from 
the bed the moment the coffin had struck in 
the grave."’ ‘ 

The barkeeper paused in his duties to in- 
quire: “ Colonel, what was the last drink 
you took last night before leaving us?" 

“ Watah, Suh,” said the Colonel coloring. 
‘Ah propose a toast to the red-eye of ouah 
fohfathahs—the most valuable of precious 
liquids!" 

Down the rivah! " echoed the line along 
the bar. 

And with a common gesture the toast be-= 
came a memory that faded like a dream. 
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HII.E it is a popular befief that every 

millionaire has his private car, it is 

a fact that many of them and the 

wealthiest of all do not own them, but are 

content to hire one as occasion may re- 
qiire. 

Chief among these is J. Pierpont Morgan. 
When he wishes to travel he requests the 
use of a private car from whatever road 
he desires to pass over. As a rule he uses 
one of the New York Central Railroad's 
private ears. Yet the “ private car of Mr. 
Morgan” has been described in detail in 
the columns of many a newspaper, and 
photographs and sketches of it have ap- 
peared in many an illustrated magazine. 

William C. Whitney is another wealthy 
man whose property list is incomplete in 
this respect. He finds it convenient to 
hire a car when he needs one. The mem- 
bers of the Vanderbilt family, also, do not 
own the cars they use, but the New York 
Central Railroad has set aside for mem- 
bers of the family a special private car. 

When, where, and by whom the private 
car Was first introduced into our demo- 
cratic system of civilization is apparently 
a question regarding which no definite and 
conelusive evidence can be adduced. 

Some old railroad men declare that from 
the first day that railroads were opened in 
this country coaches were aside from 
time to time for the exclusive use of special 





set 


personages. Old passenger officials declare 
that the custom was transplanted from the 
time of the stage coach, when every man 
ef affairs had a private coach and four to 
travel in and when persons of less degree 
could for a little extra money hire a special 


coach to enable them to hasten on their 
journeys, 

It is declared and it appears from ac- 
counts in the novels of the stage coach 


days that the hiring of express coaches was 
quite a common thing among the well-to-do 
people then, just as the hiring of private 
cars has become an ordinary occurrence in 
our time. 

The first private cars were of a primitive 
after sleeping had 
been invented. Cars which could even ap- 
proach the magnificent palaces of to-day 
were hardly known until 1876, when at the 


character, even ears 


Centennial Exposition the Pullman Com- 
pany exhibited its two palace cars, the 
* Queen" and the “ President.” These 


ears created a sensation, yet at the present 
iime they would hardly be considered as 
first-class cars by the ordinary traveler. 
The period of their usefulness is past, they 
having been old junk. 

in every private car of the present time 
one of the main the kitchen, 
Jn these days there are many people who 
spend whole months rambling through the 
a private car, hired or owned. 
‘There are not a few counties in the States 
where a stay of more than half a day 
withouf a restaurant of would 
be disagreeable. 

‘et there were many private cars in the 
seventies and even in the early eighties 
which had no facilities for preparing even 
a boiled egg or a cup of coffee. 

The late John Newell, when he was Presi- 


sold as 


points is 


eountry in 


one’s own 


dient of the Lake Shore Railroad in the 
early eighties, had a private car without 
any kitchen, although he was traveling 


over the road almost continuously. On 


many of the divisions there were only in- 


ferior dining rooms, or none at all. Mr 
Newell used to have a cupboard stocked 
with crackers, cheese, dried herrings, and 
similar dainties. 

In charge of Mr, Newell's car was “ Bill,” 
a colored porter. He bought an oil stove 


whieh he stowed under his bunk with some 





easily prepared food, Bill was cooking one 
day when Mr. Newell came into that part 
of the car 

“What are ve doing, Bill?” he = said, 
sniffing the air with evident enjoyment 

Cookin’ mah dinnah, Sah,”’ replied the 

darky with equally evident pride. 

“Indeed; what have ye got? inquired 
the President. 

“ Well,” said Bill, **dah's some bacon an’ 
some taters,.”’ 

* Got more'n you want to eat?” 

“Well, IT reckon I kin spare yo’ some, 
Mistah Newell.” 

* All right,’ said Mr. Newell, “I'll take 
What you can spare—I'm hungry 

The result of the experiment was that 
President Newell had his car remodeled so 
as to allow for an entire range. To-day 


every private car has its kitchen, but even 
the modern arrangements of these not 
altogether satisfy the requirements, 

The late Collis P. Huntington was proba- 
bly the first to recognize the limitations of 
one car which should within the 
space of a good-sized room all the com- 
forts of a luxurious home. He had built for 
his use two cars known as Oneonta No. 1 
and No, 2. One of these contained a kitchen 
and storeroom, a dining room, and quarters 
for the The other was divided 
into staterooms, a drawing room, and an 
observation compartment, 

His scheme, however, was rece ntly out- 
done when the Eastern delegation of the 
American Society of Mining Engineers, who 
attend the society's convention 
had a bargage car titted up as 
a store and provision room, with enough 
food to provide for 100 men or more for 
thirty days. This entire time they spent on 
the train. 

The private cars in general use to-day 


do 


combine 


servants, 


wanted to 
in Mexico, 
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vary in size and equipment, but as a rule 
the plan for a car from sixty to eighty feet 
long provides for a kitchen at one end, 
several sleeping compartments, a drawing 
room in the centre of the car, a few private 
staterooms, and at the rear end an observa- 
tion compartment with a broad platform. 
Such a car generally has steeping accom- 
modations for ten peopte. 

Its finish generally depends on the taste 
of the owner. Some have plush and pol- 
ished mahogany, others are equipped in 
leather and dark oak. 

The better the taste of the owner the 
simpler is the interior of the car. Railroad 
men say the finest private cars are owned 
by the most insignificant roads, especially 
if these are on the verge of a receivership, 

One of the most splendid private cars 
ever built was used by John W. Gates when 
President of the defunct Kansas City, 
Pittsburg and Gulf Railroad, now the Kan- 
sas City Southern. When he inspected the 
tracks of that road it could not even earn 
the interest on its mortgage bonds, but the 
cir in which these trips were made was 
gorgeous. Turkish rugs of the most ex- 
pensive kind were on the floor. The ceil- 
ings and walls, the doors, the floors, and 
the furniture were of inlaid wood. In the 
wirdows were tropical plants, and silver 
wns on the door knobs. 

But not all railroad Presidents have cars 
fitted in the style of an East Indian Prince. 
Some of them are severely plain. This is 
especially true of the cars butit by the 
roads for the their own officials, of 
which cars every road has a half dozen or 








use of 





more, according to its size. In the West 
these cars are built mainly with a view to 
enable them to sustain the severe use to 


which they are put 


The tracks of the Western roads are not 
always smooth, and the dust of the prat 
ries har no regard for velvet and fine car- 
pets. Most of the cars used by railroad of- 
ficiuls have chairs finished in leather. In 
the drawing room there are one or two 
desks, with the necessary office utensils, 


num- 
un- 


and suspended from the ceiling are a 
ber of maps of the road, which may be 
rolled by simply pulling a string 
Perhaps one of the best cars made for a 
railroad official is the now 
W. H. Newman, President of the New 
York Central. [It was originally built for 
the Lake Shore Railroad, of which Mr 
Newinan is also President. It is known as 
“No, 44.” This car has an observation 
compartment at either end. The stateroom 
furniture is of brown plush, the dining room 
is in green leather, and the 
polished mahogany 
The car of President Harris of 
cago, Burlington and Quincy is 
dark leather and oak, 


one used by 





woodwork is 


the Chi- 
finished in 


Private car ‘“ No. 101" of the New York 
Central is known as “ W. K.'s car, be- 
cause it is used by Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt. 





» 493" is 
car,” because it is set aside 
the family. “No. WL" is spaple in ap- 
pearance, upholstered in leather, and the 
woodwork contains littl ornamentations 
Most of the private cars of men connect- 
with railroads bear no designation 
other than a number. The car of James J. 
Hill, President of the Great Northern, used 
to be known as “ No. Al,”’ and the cars for 
the other officials were numbered consecu- 
lively A2,"" * Ai,” &e. 

Mr. Hill has a new car now built entirely 
of steel and eighty feet long. The car of 
Dr. W. 8S. Webb is the “* Frieda.’ It is 
that he traveled more 
other railroad 


“the Vanderbtit 
for the of 


known as 


ed 











claimed 
than did any 
particular car, 
The number oj 
nected with railroads 
car is small. 


miles im it 
official In one 
persons who 
but who own a 
One of the most 
that 
Bush by 


are not con- 
pri- 
miag- 
recently presented 
his friends, It 
cost $47,000, and one who has 
may well wonder that it did 
more. Every part of this car i 
of expensive material. 
fine table linen, solid 
tubs, and shower 
brass. One the 
phone, which at a 
connected with the telephone system of any 
city the car may happen to be. This 
ear might roll into the Grand Central Sta- 
tion and within ten minutes its 
rival Mr. Bush could call up any of 
business friends on the ‘phone 

Another fine car is that of Charles 

Bunting, a Western millionaire, who 
$35,000 for it. 
The practice of hiring private ears is of 
recent origin, but in the last few years it 
has grown to considerable proportions, It 
has become an important branch of the 
business of the Pullman Company, and is 
under the supervision of an Assistant Gen- 
eral Since its origin this 
office has been filled by Mr. Samuel Wil- 
son. 

Speaking of his work the other day Mr. 
Wilson said that the first cars hired were 
so-called “ hunting cars,’ originally parlor 
ears, remodeled for hunting parties. This 
was about twenty years ago. Soon the 
Pullman Company found there was a de- 
mand for these cars from people who had 
no of going after game. Then they 
began to build special cars for this purpose. 
The first of these were the Izaak Walton 
and the Davy Crockett, which were built 


vate 


nificent cars was 
to Adolphus 
to have 


seen it 


was 
said 
not 
cost made 
It is equipped with 
silverware, marble 
baths. The beds are of 
main features is a tele- 
moment's notice may be 


of 


where 


after ar- 


his 


Ww 
paid 


Superintendent. 
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eighteen years ago. These have since gone 
out of commission. 

The Pullman Company now operates 
twenty private ears which are for hire. 
They are the Campania, Cleopatra, Convoy, 
Coronet, Courter, Edgemere, Glen lyre, 
Grasamere, Haseimere, Idler, Imperial, lo- 
lanthe, Lucania, Lucullus, Oceanic, Oli- 
vette, Olympia, Pilgrim, Rambler, and Riva. 
Four new cars are now under construction, 
and they witl be known as the Colonial, 
Mayflower, Acadian, and Ilician. Besides 
these are many ordinary sleeping, parlor, 
and tourist cars which may be hired. The 
demand for these is so great that all of 
them are booked months ahead. 

or the last Harvard-Yale football ;2me 
five private cars were chartered by vart- 
ous parties of Philadelphians and New 
Yorkers. 


Mr. Randenbrock, the general manager 
ot the Standard Oi! Company in Holland, 
during his stay here last Fall, hired a pri- 
vate car for the sole purpose of seeing the 
American Autumn foliage of which he had 
heard much. He traveled with his family 
all through New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, and came back delighted. 
He had spent his time almost entirely in 
the observation end. 


The cars are hired by men and women of 
all professions, and some of them are by no 
means millionaires. Gen. Miles uses a pri- 
vate car, and so do Secretary Elihu Root 
and Richard Mansfield. J. H. Moore, the 
financier, hires the Campania by the year. 
Joseph Jefferson often takes a car, but he 
no special preference. Westinghouse, 
inventor, has under continuous char- 
ter the private car Glen Eyre. 

Some people have a preference cer- 
tain cars or names. The Yale Club 
always charters the private ear Riva for 
its annual tour. Mme. Nordica, the singer, 
Lired recently a private car for her four 
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was the Librarian who was speaking. 
Ile studies both books and men. 


P 


“ The average person as a rule comes 


to the library to study books. But if they 
have their eyes open they might study 
something infinitely more valuable: char- 


acter. 


You have no idea,’ he continued, “ how 





many different types of queer characters 
you run across here. For instance, do you 
see that old fellow over there?" pointing 


ind seedy man with wan- 
“ Well, he’s 


characters I 


to a diminutive 
dering eyes and shaking head 
one of the remarkable 
ever met 

*T have been connected with this library 
for about twenty years, and during all that 
time he regular visitor, never, 
so fur as | know, missing a single day. H 


most 


has been a 


is a sort of literary chan, translating and 
reading’ for a publishing concern Ile 
lives in a tenement house on the east side. 


over a café, where he spends his evenings. 
Hie is known as ‘ Diogenes." Once he took 
me over there and intreduced me to his 
friends, and shortly after mounted a chair 
and, will you believe me, recited a poem 
in Yiddish!’ 

The big public library offers abouading 
facilities for the study of the eccentricities 
of the learned. 

Here you meet all sorts of men and 
women. The opulent man of leisure rubs 
shoulders with the needy student. The ec- 


centricity of the poet is matehedoff against 
the trade cdicor, 
The economical 
has as neighbor 
the rich with 
fountain pen And 
lumbia professor pondering over Kent, sits 


the solid common sense of 


writing an essay on oats 
writer, eulogizing capital, 
Proudhon, killing 


foolscap 


a new 


and the Co- 








next to the I-part-my-hair-in-the-middle 
grocery clerk, 

“ T find it easier,” said the librarian, * to 
deal with men than with women. A man 
as a rule, knows what he wants, or has 
got a pretty accurate idea of it, anyway 
For instence, take King Alfred, just now 
bei made much of. If a man wished to 
‘read up" on him he would begin by look- 
ing up English history or some biography 
of the old King 

“Rut this simple process would not ap- 
peal to a woman. Instead, she would be- 
siege us with questions irrelevant to the 


subject; would want to know what history 
of England was the best and what that old 


King did, anyhow. 





“Why, I remember having talked with 
a ‘sweec twenty’ for one blessed hour 
about a certain book that she sent back 
ifter five minutes with the information 
that she knew as much as the author did. 

“Of course no one minds these little 
things, especially if the woman be young 
and pretty, as they usually are. But it 


strikes me as a fact rather peculiar.” 

One of the nightmares of the librarian is 
book thief, who as often as not is in- 
to the stealing of a rare volume 
aesthetic and antiquarian in- 


any motive of pecuniary 


the 
stigated 
more by his 
stinets than by 
gain. 

“Some years ago,” said the librarian, 
*‘there used to come here a young college 
graduate. He was a nice sort of a fellow, 
and certainly no one would ever have fan- 
cied that he could be a common thief. One 
day, however, we missed a book that he 
had had. 

“Our system of checking is complete. A 
man wanting a book must fill out a slip, 
giving his name and address, Then, when 
he returns it we ask his name and look in 


the box in which all the slips are deposited 


weuyef . 
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and 
car 


months’ tour of the United States, 
the Pullman Company renamed the 
Brunhilde in her honor. 

Some time ago a gentleman came to the 
Pullman office to hire a car called Kear- 
sarge, because of its name. He was disap- 
pointed when told that the Kearsarge had 
gone out af service long ago. He had seen 
its name in a prospectus which was one of 
the first sent out by the Pullman Com- 
pany. Superintendent Wilson secured the 
prospectus and holds it among his cherished 
papers. 

That there is something in the name 
even of a private car is demonstrated ty 
an incident in the life of President Me- 
Kinley. When he was about to start on 
his last tour across the continent he ree 
quested the Pullman Company to furnis} 
him with a private car. They assigned for 
his use the best car they had. It was the 
Imperial. By return mail came a letter 
from the President requesting that some 
other car be asigned to him, on the ground 
that the name Imperial might furnish ag 
undesirable oportunity to his opponents 
for ridicule. 

Thereupon 
the 


the Pullman people changed 
name of the car to Columbia, and a4 
such it carried the late President over his 
journey. 

The charge for a private car is made Ly 
It ranges from $35 to $50 a day, 
according to the length of time for whick 
it is hired. This charge inchides service, 
lights, and other conveniences, but not 
food or provisions. Besides this, however, 


the day. 


the railroads over whose tracks the car 
must run charge for hauling it a rate 
which is equal to eighteen full fares for 
the distance to be covered. The total cost 
of a trip from New York to Chicago in a 
private ear would therefore come close te 

$500. 
In spite of this expense, however, the 
use of private cars is increasing. Ld 
—— 





















until we come to his. If we find then that 
there is one more slip than there are books, 
the inference is obvious; the individual 
must have made off with the book. 

‘Well, this happened with the young 
man. The volume was a very valnable one. 
Nevertheless there was no evidence against 
him other than circumstantial. I notified 

Director, and we attendants were told 
to watch for him 

‘Tle showed up next day as uneco: 
edly as if nothing had happened, w 
up to the desk, and asked for the 
volume! Of course you may imag our 
predicament. Was this man inno wt, oF 
did he possess the ‘ nerve of the brazen 
eriminal? I wa timost “persuade! » in 
lieve the former, but the Director merely 
smiled, saying, with a wink, WW nd 
see,” which we did. Nothing hap d 

“Thus a month passed by. [t was the 
consensus of opinion among u the Direct- 
or himself included—that the young fellow 
had been innocently accused. But “ne cven- 
ing, just before closing I observed him, 
book in hand, leaving his seat [ saw him 
suddenly disappear in a secluded alcove. 


He emerged a minute later, and lo! the book 








was gone. At the same time his ches’ had 
welled alarmingly 

| knew now I had a clear case, and 
went straight up to him, saying: ‘ Excuse 
me, Sir, but the Director desires to speak 
to you 

‘Tle gave a fearful start 

For what, if | may ask he rid 
‘Oh, | am sure, [ don't know, but he 
wants you 

Well, I haven't got time to see bir 
now | must go home I am busy lie 
aid this in a harsh tone und made a mo- 
tion to go. I grabbed him on the sioulder, 
and looking him straight into the eyes, I 
said: 

‘Look here, young fellow. vou been 

potted for some time, and now yeu're 
caught. Untle ou give me that book, IU 
call the police! ’’ 

“He knew the game was up. He b came 
suddenly very meek and submissive 

*** Yes, I will give you the book,’ he 
tammered, opening his coat with trem- 
bling fingers, ‘but don't let any one see 
it. Don't give me away. Remember, I've 
got parents and friends and a future. More- 
over, I only intended it as a loan. 

“* Well, I won't, but upon one condition 
only! 

“* And what is that?’ he queried eagerly. 

“*That you return the other book you 
borrowed. 

**Oh yes! You mean Plato's “ Repub- 
lic,”’ ’ he blurted out. * All right, I'l return 
it," which he did—by mail. I've never se« n 
him since.” 

A young man goes up to the library 
counter and asks for a book on chess. The 
librarian wants to know what kind—amae 
teur or professional. 

“Oh, I'm a novice,” is the reply. ‘‘ Give 
me one that will tell me how the pieces 
move."’ 


The librarian searches for a moment, then 
hands the youth a small volume 
“IT guess that’s the best we have.” 
The latter departs with his treasure, but 
im a few minutes returns, visibly perplexed, 


saying, 


“Say!” he remarks, “what sort of a 
book is this, anyway? It's like Chinese 
print; nothing but figures and letters 


turned topsy-turvy! ” 

The librarian laughs, 

“TI see,” he says, “‘ you don't read chess.” 
“No”"’—this from the young man in @ 
semi-apologetic tone—‘‘only English—and@ 
French! "* —-— — 
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Winter Visitors to the Seashore. 
JOHN KENNEDY, Park Superintendent 
of the Concourse at Coney Island, says 
that people from the West are his most 
interested and enthusiastic visitors in the 
Winter. 

‘““Many of them,” says he, “ have never 
seen the and, being in the East, 
they do not mean to miss the chance, even 
if it is in Winter. We can always count 
on them coming, if there is a storm, and 
they have to be watched, for they do not 
realize the danger of getting too close to 
the rollers 

“ They and 
nearer and nearer to where the big waves 
are breaking If they are not warned and 
told terrible tales of strangers snatched 
and carried seaward, never heard of again, 
they are apt to get a ducking, 
werse—broken bones. 

“The visitors from the West 
too awed to do much talking 
stand and stare They get the look of 
devout people in church, but there is al- 
ways & woman to talk, just like there is a 
baby in chureh to ery, and she is apt to 
make odd remarks 

In our big 


ocean, 


become fascinated draw 


and even 
are usually 
They just 


last storm there was just 
such a woman here. She was with a naval 
officer, and he had, after the 
waves with a knowing eye, taken her to a 
seemingly perfectly safe, as the 


coming It 


watching 


place 
waves 
water 
* Just 
ater 
vas 


wer was close to the 

ahead of them was 
of the Brighton Beach 
seething with foam and the 
were coming in groups of three, 
their twenty and thirty 
the air The woman watched them 
vas frequent in her expressions of 
ishment and delight 

‘Did you 
asked of the officer 
truthfully that he had 

‘That is just like 
said she ‘You 
But tell me, did 
waves?’ 

** Yes, on 
teras,”’ he said ‘Yo 
ter, and in bad 
mest entirely under water.’ 

Well,’ said the smart 
that are talking 
navigation.’ Then 

Was not a disagrecable laugh 
idea is that 
with her, 


the break- 
Hotel It 
big break- 
They 


sent pray 


ever see srch wat 


ind he told her 

and even larger 
you men of the navy 
istful Jot 


ever set 


are such a be 


you really 
the Miantonomoh, off 


she is 


Hiat- 
1 know, a moni 
weather her decks are 
woman, ‘my 
idea is 
marine 


and it 


you about 


she laughed, 
My 
patient 


been be 


vas 
but it 
her cyes were 


why he was £0 
might have 
hazel, ‘Ther 
She went away on 
“*Tve heard 
she said. ‘I 
many 


ause 
broke lease 
2nother tack 
surf 
understand how 
people drowned each Summer. 
I've told some of our folks, when th 
heme, that I did not believe their 
about the surf, but I am now 
and I can’t understand how that timid 
Covsin Nellie of mine could have gone into 
such waters. This surf bathing must be 
worse than riding bronco busters.’ 

“Just then one of monsters that 
creep in without any foam on their crests 
lifted itself out of the water to a great 
height 
them. ‘The woman screcsmed. The man 
of the navy forgot that he was not aboard 
a ship and said something that must have 
terrified the wave. 

“Its top curved like the end of a whip. 
The great body of water fell back, but 
man and woman were covered with spray 
and there was a three-foot torrent of water 
that swept across the board walk. 

“The woman did not even get her feet 
wet. He had lifted her in his arms. 
was wet to the knees, He did not let her 
dcwn until he had run clear of the board 
walk. He must have said something to 
her not meant for me to hear, for 1 did 
hear her say: 

“* Dad will swear worse than you did a 
minute ago, when he Icarns that I said 
‘yes.’ He did so wart me to marry the 
fellow who has the rext ranch. But you 
know, Jack, that now I know the sea, I 
love it almost as much as I do you.’ 

“We see all sorts of people down here, 
but I must say I like our Winter visitors, 
especially those hazel eyes, those too smart 
girls from the far West.” 
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A House of Mysteries. 


HE Casanova mansion is about the 
nearest approach to a mediaeval ca's- 
tle north of the Harlem River. Many 

strange and mysterious tales of plots that 
affected the crowned heads of Europe by 
refugee Spanish noblemen and Cuban pa- 
triots are told about the house, which is a 
great, gaunt, bare structure, five stories 
high, facing Long Island Sound on a line 
with One Hundred and Sixtieth Street. 
These tales were strengthened by the fact 
that the big structure was built over a per- 
fect network of mysterious underground 
passages, some of which led to the water, 
others to the thick woods, and one of which 
ended in a pitfall. In the Interior of the 
house are hidden stairways, secret panels 
and doerways, and a huge iron safe, but, 
strange to say, it seemed to be an unlucky 
house from the very day its foundations 
were laid. : 

It was built by B. M. Whitlock, a wealthy 
Southerner and slave owner, who came 
North in the late fifties and selected as a 
site for a home what he thought was the 
most beautiful spot on Long Island Sound. 


| after 


j and hand-painted decorations, 





| mystery to 
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It commenced to curve just above | 


He | 


This was a small, thickly wooded island ly- 
ing close to the mainland just north of Oak 
Point. It is a local belief that he spent a 
quarter of a milhon dollars on the struct- 
ure, as much of it was torn down and re- 
built while yet unfinished, for Whitlock 
was determined to have just what he want- 
ed in his island homestead, 
seemed to be no object. 
Wonderful are told of the regal 
state maintained by Whitlock in his great 
house, which was three years in course of 
construction. Many of the interior decora- 
tions 


and money 


stories 


were imported from France, gold 


knobs were on the massive front doors, and 
tapestries the 
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at the 
gateway 
horses 
gate 
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early in the war 
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long after se of 
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Whitlock folly 


and its owner di 


passed 
to other 
chaos in which the South was 


others 


added even a greatcr air 
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country to 
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end 
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from 
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front of the 
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good 
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and started from irbor in 


for Cuba 


time 


mansion 
this Casa- 


and they vacated the mansion 


proved disastrous, 
nova family, 
about eighteen years 

Finally the property passed 
of a land promptly cut 
down ali the timber and filled in the stream 
that made the property 
day it stands cold 
out a tree or shrub near it, 
once a beautiful with 
and marble fountains is now 
yards of the New York, New 
Hartford Railroad. Time is 

tighten its grip on the old place, and only 
a few days ago the heavy rains caused 
one of the old underground passages to 
cave in, leaving a dark, gaping hole in the 
ground, damp, musty, and Infested with 
water rats as big as kittens. 


ago 
into the hands 
company, who 


an island To- 
with- 


was 


looking, 
and what 
gravel 
the freight 
Haven and 
beginning to 


and bare 
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How the Detective Knew. 
reer to a mistake my wife's tailor 


cc] 

once made,” said the detective. ** He 
sent home a handsomely embroidered jack- 
et, which she refused to accept 
she said it buttoned like a man's coat, 
and not like a woman's. There was such 
a stir made about it, that I never forgot 
the incident. 


“ About five years ato the cashier of a | 


certain New England banking concern dis- 
appeared. The thing was kept out of the 
papers. and the bank officials went down 
into their pockets to make good the loss. 
The man had got away with a cool two 
hundred thousand. Our firm was called 
on, and I took the trail. From facts I 
learned. I felt sure that the absconder 
would make for some South American port. 
I tracked him to New Orleans, and there 
the earth scemed to open and swallow him 
up. 

re I made it impossfble for him to get out 
of town by any of the railroads without be- 
ing caught, and kept my eye on all the out- 
goirg steamers. I was on the levee on day 
just before the sailing hour of a German 
steamer. I was sure my man was not on 
board, and I wasn’t expecting him to show 
up for several days yet. 

“The steamer was almost ready to pull 
out, when a closed carriage drove up to the 
dock—I say up’ advisedly, for the river 
jast there is higher than the town back of 
the levce—and a handsome young woman 
stepped out. She wore high-heeled shoes, 
which she seemed not to mind showing, a 
long ulster, a stunning hat, and an ordi- 
nary blue veil of the kind Southern women 
still affect. She had reddish brown hair 
and a magnificent figure. A chatelaine bag 
hung from her belt, and she unbuttoned her 
ulster to take her’purse from it. After she 
had paid the driver she dropped the ‘purse 
back into the bag, picked up her skirts with 
one hand, and as stre turned toward the 
steamer she raised the other hand to button 
her ulster. 

“ The gesture betrayed her. 


It was the 


| box 


spring of erystal | 


{| amusin 


* down to 


ruin to ; 
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walks | 


OWE the greatest success of my ca- | 
| familias, ignoring the question, 


because | 
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right hand she used, and unconsciously she 
tried just for a moment to button the left 
side of the coat over to the right, as a 
man's coat buttons. A woman always but- 
tons her to the left, and she almost 
invariably uses the left hand 


I had that hat and 


coat 


“In less than a minute 
wig off, and there stood the missing cash- 
ier. If he hadn't tried to button his coat 
he would have escaped, for the disguise was 
perfect. And if the mistake of my 
tailor hadn't taught me how women's coats 
button, f the hab- 
it of ve “sion 


wife's 


his mechanical following « 


would have made no impre 


on me,”’ 


Club Tips for Christmas. 
ubscription lists 


Hi s 
are beginning to a 


as usual at this 
window the bulletin boa 
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by the of 
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season 
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ystem of 


elub 
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waiter the 


System of the 


give a 


distribution 
per 
distribution 


some clubs entage 
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length of service, while other 


list in regard 


but proper 


to official precedence 
that faithful 
be rewarded, especially 
properly prohibited 


tribution fund is always a sour« 


ser 
when fees are \ 
but the Christm 

e of tre 
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Willie’s Lesson in Chess, 


ATERFAMILIAS, with a laudable d 
p sire to keep Willie at home at night, 
offered to 
boy was delighted, 


ery 
to 
le- 


him 
and 


teach to play 


the 


chess 
The game be- 
gan 

“Put the little ones 
front, and the 


you.” 


all 
big ones behind, as | 


pawns, along the 


show 


‘I think that is cowardly 
ought to be in front. Ma says 
“Oh, but that is the rule. Now, 


The big 


ones 


see—no, 


} put that rook in the corner 


* Rook—what's a rook?” 

“It is a kind of a bird.”’ 

“Well, that ain't a bird. It 
castle."’ 


looks like a 


‘Call it a castie, then—and put the knight 


} next—"” 


‘Why is that called a knight? It 
like a horse's head." 
“And then the bishop,” 


looks 


went Pater- 


And 


on 
"> oe 
then—" 

“Why is the bishop's head split in two, 
Pop?" 

“Oh, that is his hat, a Cardinal's hat." 

“But I thought he was a Bishop!" 

“A Cardinal is also a Bishop. 
talk so much, Willie. 
king and queen—" 

“The queen is bigger 
Pop!" 

“Well, so she is—who said she wasn't?” 
said Paterfamilias with a trace of impa- 
tience in his tones, ~“‘and then another 
bishop—so.”’ 

“Why are there two bishops, Pop?”"’ 

* Because the rules say so. Now I shall 
move first.” 

“ What—after all that trouble are you 
going to move them again?” 

“Say, Willie, I believe my head is ach- 
ing. I shall show you the rest some other 
time,’’ said Paterfamilias as he swept the 
men into the box. 


He Protested. 


HE car was crowded. A sharp-faced 
man sat sidewise, with his legs spread 
wide on the seat. A short man, who 

had no seat, swung by a strap near him. 

“I protest against this maiming, and 
smashing the heads, and creaking the 
bones of so many people on the ‘ootball 
field!’ said the sharp-faced man. ‘I pro- 
test against it!” 

* Who's been doing of it?" said the short 
man, sharply. : 

“ Why, they have!’ exclaimed the sharp- 
faced man, spreading himself a little wider. 

“ Who have?" demanded the short nan, 
changing hands on the strap, and glaring 
at the sharp-faced man. 

“The football players! 
was the response. 

“Who have they been doing it to, I'd 


Now don't 
Then you put the 


than the king, 


That's who!" 


ike to know?” cried the short man, as the 


car rounded a curve and swung him with 





vices held | 


a bump against the protester: ‘‘ Who have 
they been doing it to?” 

* To—er~ah—why, er-r-r 
replied the sharp-faced 
his legs a little. 

Oh, they have, eh?" 
man, with both hands 
did it to themselves 
want to do it to 
better 

The 
little more 

And if 
continued 


loud, 


to themselves,” 


man, drawing in 
sneered the short 
on the strap. “ They 
eh? Vell, if they 
themselves, who's got a 
right? 

drew in his legs a 


sharp-faced man 


and said nothing 


ch 
«suite 


you 
the 
don't you 


want to protest again 


short man, talking 
foot- 
omewhere and protest to the 
Ti a to kick it, 
ft of and go kick to the 
they get through 
there 
up the room a 
fill in a let 


ough of it to seat 


why go hunt up a 
game 
want about 
this car 
And 


I'll bet 


when 
ham wont be 
you left to take 


old kid 


sprea 
I 


would ear, 


dime museum fat woman! 


uggestion have 
ed 
at the next street 


football 


niust appealed to 


cff 
was 


man, for he hurried 
there 


thereabouts, 


as if 
going on 
ifraid it 
And man 
ers took his seat 


woule over 
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the sl and two 


Economy in High Life. 


HE ; dit geni ‘ ne of the most 
1 the avenue 


mn with a 


sid 


of coffee 


who 
or a 
are 
ept, perhaps, 


see they 


place 
such 
whose 
their 
and 
financial 


ome 
Yet 
mean 


urs 


upon 


in their 


course live on coffee and 
t the way 


end for 


they manage is this— 


themselves in private 
behind 


mind 


devour 
locked 
but 
le, and they 
if neo 


ye bread 
you to 
keep 
dinner has 
iple who dress in the 
live in the fifties 


and 


just 
here— 
stereotyped coffee and rolls, 
once in a great while a 
that gets 
her husband's over a 


are otten seen 


the 
salad or chop—I 
woman her 
twen- 
. and what they don't 
similar place they eat 
their rooms 


happen to know 
breakfast and 
ty-five-cent gus stove 


get here or in 
in that 


some 
fashion in Of course 
they dine out a great deal; they go every- 
where 

“ The rather prominent 
though poorly paid position; the wife is a 
general favorite; they dress perfectly, (to 
do which, of course, rigid economy must be 
practiced somewhere,) and they are seen 
at all the ‘small and selects.’ None of 
their friends, of course, are acquainted with 
these domestic details, and indeed they 
came to my knowledge in the most unex- 
pected way.’ 


man holds a 


Superstitious Yiddish Voters. 


ARCUS BRAUN, President of the 
M Austro-Hungarian Republican Club, 
a day or two since told of the ex- 
perience of one of Senator Sullivan's men 
in bringing into camp a Yiddish voter at 
the recent election. For an “‘ inducement ” 
the latter agreed to vote the Tammany 
ticket. He was told to put his mark in 
the circle at the head of the second col- 
umn. When he came out of the poll he 
was asked to show what column he had 
voted in, and he pointed out the column 
of the Greater New York Democracy, which 
was the second column from the last on 
the ballot. 

The man who had instructed him did not 
know that Yiddish is both written and read 
backwards. The front of a Yiddish book, 
for instance, would be the back of an 
English book, the last page being in the 
Same place as the first page would be in 
English. In voting in the second column 
from the last on the official ballot there- 
fore the Yiddish voter had striven in good 
faith to carry out his bargain with the 
Tammany man. But being ignorant of this 
fact, the Tammany man set upon him and 
gave him a beating. 

Mr. Braun says that in the Tenth As- 
sembly District there were 130 blank bal- 
lots cast; that is to say, 130 ballots were 
put into the box without a mark on them. 

“I am confident,” said Mr. Braun, in 
discussing this singular fact, “that at 
least 30 per cent. of these blank ballots 
were cast by orthodox Hebrews who un- 
der no consideration could be induced to 
make the sign of the cross in front of a 
candidate's name. Many of these, with 
whom I have spoken, have informed me of 
their scruples in this respect. 

“I have endeavored to persuade them 
that the mark which the law requires the 
voter to put in front of the names of the 
candidates was not really a cross, but the 
Roman numeral X, but I could not con- 
vince them. Undoubtedly some of them 
who felt obliged to make a show of voting 
went into the election booths and cast 
blank ballots." 
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OWADAYS, when a baby arrives in 
N one of the homes of the rich or well- 
to-do in New York, it often happens 
that a little basket is regularly delivered 
at the door every day thereafter, contain- 
ing « number of glass bottles, tightly 
stopped with sterilized cotton. In each bet- 
tle is one meal for the little newcomer. 

For a baby during the first week of hfe 
there may twelve bottles, each holding 
no more than a half-ounce of food. Mvery 
two the contents of of these 
are heated and fed the youngster. As 
the baby grows older, the bottles become 
larger and fewer in number. 

This not a new fad for the dainty or 
regular of babies of the rich 
Nor food in bottles a patented 
article, prepared in place. 

Each baby s food for it 
by the family physician, and is put up ac- 
cording to a prescription, just as medicines 
are prepared by the druggist. It is all the 
outcome of what medical men term “ 
great scientific discovery.” 

It has been often the 
ties of motherhood 
the parent to 
indifference 
nurse 
for denunciation 

Physicians, 


be 
hours one 
to 


is 
the 
the 


serving 
is the 
any one 


is ordered ulone 


a 


that the du- 
surrendered by 
another Too often 

to the character the 
gave moralists just cause 
of the 


case 
were 
woman. 
as of 
selected 
system 
looking at the matter 
medical standpoint, deplored the 
ity the child's imbibing taints 
hereditary in the family of its 
mother. Still, when prejudice or a ‘imited 
income forbade this manner of meeting the 
difficulty, there for the child 
only random experiments with solutions of 
cow's milk, and various patented foods, all 
of woich brought in their train a host cf 
baby ills which the naturally fed infant 
never knows. 

So that, while of children artificially fed, 
either in institutions the poorer 
classes, very few live the fist 
year, it is well known children novur- 
ished by their mothers die during 
this period, even the poor in tene- 
ments in asylums 


At the New York Foundling Asylum, 
where the babies are all either wholly or in 
part nursed by women, the mortality among 
those under one year of age, at last report, 
was only 14 per cent 

At the Infants’ Hospital on 
and, where the majority of foundlings are 
fed artificial food, the death rate of 
children under a year during the same time 
was 42 per cent. This, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Infants’ Hospital has adopted 
the most advanced methods of artificial 
feeding, and compares favorably with any 
institution of its kind in the country. 

It is especially interesting to note that in 
this institution the mortality among the 
children who were received with their 
mothers and were nursed by them was only 
6 per cent. during this same period 

The infant is fitted to thrive on its 
mother’s milk alone. It can digest nothing 
that not found therein. Its health 
strength require that it be nourished 
every property thereof. These 
laws, any infringement of 
with swift retribution 
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human 
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of t 1 
fo 
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or among 
through 
that 
seldom 
among 


or 


tandall's Isl- 


on 


is and 
by 
are nature's 
which she meets 
in its latest triumph 
nature to change her 
conformed to her 
and has found a 
milk to order 
This is not so difficult as it seems 
milk contains all the 
are found in the human 
To Dr. Arthur V. Meigs of Philadelphia 
belongs the honor of first proving that, 
while human milk contained approximately 
4 ver cent. of fat, 7 per cent 
and 1 per cent. of proteids, milk 
was composed of 4 per 4.50 
per cent. of milk-sugar of 
proteids 


in- 


has 


has not 
It 
inexorable 


of 


ways 
de- 
means making 

Cow's 
constituents which 


milk 


of milk-sugar, 
cow s 

of fat, 
per cent 


cent 
and 4 
In cow's milk there is thus 
It this property, above 
makes it so difficult for the 
to digest. It is found, however 
the 


in 


a great excess 
all, 
human 


that, 


of proteids 
which 
baby 
while ‘sing 
fa’, it is defi 
The thing 
cow's milk 
put these 
tions found in 
of cow's milk 
addition of either limewater or 
ol 


is 


posses required 


milk 


quantity 
sugar 
is to 


lent 
necessary the 
and 
propor- 
acidity 
the 


bicarbonate 


separate 
constituent 
together 


into its parts, 
the 
The 


overcome 


to again in 
human miik 

must be by 

soda, 

It is also necessary 
milk to the requir 
individual and it 
into con that the 


animals 


the « 
of the 
taken 


to so modify ow's 


meet 
infant 


ements 
must be 
ideration proteid of milk 
different That of the 
is distinetly different from that of the 
milk which the baby meant to 
thrive, and it unreasonable to expect, 
therefore, that 
digest it easily. 

From all of these facts it will be seen that 
to raise a child properly on ‘* modified 
milk '’ the constant aid of the family physi- 
cian is required. He it is who must study 
the individual nature of the child, decide 
what percentage of each constituent it can 
best digest, determine the number of feed- 
ings proper for its welfare, what 
amount these shall consist 

If any certain mixture disagrees with the 
child it is a physician who must determine 
what is wrong, and vary the prescription 
accordingly. It the doctor who in- 
creases and strengthens the as the 
child grows 

Now, as to preparing the food according 


varies in 
cow 
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is 


and of 


is too, 


food 
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the baby would be able 7 


What Science Has Done 
for the Infant. ° ‘ 


PHSD 


to the physician's order, that may be done 
at home with some knowledge of the sub- 
ject, but it requires great care and vigi- 
lance concerning the exact measurements. 
It can be accomplished much more safely 
and accurately in a “milk laboratory,” 
when such an institution can be found. 

Since Dr. Meigs’s discovery laboratories 
of this sort have been established in most 
of the large American cities. 

A milk laboratory may be 
pharmacy where a supply of the finest 
drugs obtainable kept on hand, to be 
combined in any variety or quantity as the 
prescriptions of physicians may demand. 
The milk in the laboratories differs 
from other milk only in being of exceptional 
purity and richness. It fs separated and 
combined in any proportions a physician 
may desire. 

Barley and oatmeal jellies are made fresh 
every day, to be added to the milk when 
prescriptions call for such constituents, 
Solids of any kind will be added, The chem- 
ist In the laboratory merely fills out each 
prescription as he finds it. 

The interior of one these laboratories 
in New York is a most interesting sight. 
The room in which the food is prepared is 
inclosed on all sides by partitions, 
The chemists and their families are under 
the constant supervision of the laboratory's 
physicians, so that no contagion is possible 
from them. They wear suits of white duck, 
which are sterilized before donned 
each morning. 

The milk used here has been reduced to 45 
F. within ten minutes from the 
time of milking. It is never allowed to rise 
above that point, this precaution making 
the growth of bacteria impossible. The dif 
ferent constituents are poured, as needed, 
into glass percolaters, from which they are 
agiin drawn and combined in the quanti- 
ties called for by the various prescriptions 

As each food is completed, it is poured 
into another percolater, and the prescrip- 
tion passed to a chemist He cuon- 
sults this to ascertain into how many 
feedings, of what amount each, the food ts 
to be divided, the required num- 
Ler of bottles, and hastens to draw off the 
proper amount into quickly 
possible, so that the food may not remain 
uncovered a moment longer than necessary 

The bottles stopped with sterilized 
cotton and are at sent into cold 
storage. It is all done so rapidly chat the 
milk has no time to lose its proper tempera- 
ture from start to finish. If the prescrip- 
tion calls for sterilization of the milk, the 
basket is placed in a sterilizer and heated 
for twenty minutes at the required degree 
before being placed on the ice. A 
never removed from a _ bottle 
reaches the baby’s home and the 
are about to be used. 

All the milk prepared one 
sent out the next morning. In 
time the bottles are packed in boxe 
instead of in baskets. In this 
they are sent to suburban places and seia- 
side resorts the year round This makes 
it possible for people to purchase modified 
milk, even though living in small towns. 
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week 
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which 
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charge, milk 
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When such milk is 
20,000 bacteria or 


examine samples 
farm, 

found 
to 
certificate is given 
the commission, and it the 
title of “ guaranteed "’ or “ certified "’ tnilk 

In milk with which no special pains are 
taken the number of bacteria often mount 
to 80,000 and 90,000 to the cubic centi- 
meter. Milk from many model dairy farms 
to-day is reduced to 3,000, and even to 2,400 
bacteria to the cubic centimeter. 

It is milk guarded from every possible 
impurity that is modified in the labora- 
tories—the sort which should be purchased 
when home-modification is attempted. 

All our largest hospitals and asylums for 
babies have now adopted ‘* modified milk" 
in a greater or less degree. 

At the New York Foundling Asylum 
where the babies are mostly fed by their 
ewn or foster mothers, it has been found 
that modified milk is needed for the sick 
children in the hospitals, who have been 
nursed outside, and when returned are 
thus deprived of their usual food, But it is 
of first importance in the hot months of 


any each 
to contain 
the 
the 


receive 


only less 


cubic 
centimeter, a farm 


by 





Summer, which prove so fatal among young 
children. The dangers of the heated term 
have been reduced one-half by following 
the scientific principles of this method. 

Modified milk is also prepared at the 
Infants’ Hospital. The 42 per cent. of 
mortality among the little inmates of this 
asylum quoted above is a notable de- 
crease over the death rate of previous 
years, before the improved scientific meth- 
ods were introduced. In the two preceding 
years the reports show the mortality to 
have been 80 per cent. and 63 per cent., re- 
spectively. 

In the Nursery and Child's Hospital, at 
Fifty-first Street and Lexington Avenue, 
modified milk is now the only food given 
the babies. 

“It is undoubtedly the substitute 
obtainable,"’ said Dr. E. Pope, the house 
physician, “ Of course, nothing is equal to 
the mother's milk for a child. That could 
not be expected. But it is safe to say that 
modified milk is a great advance over any 
other form vf artificial food for infants. 
We have our own laboratory, and the food 
for each child is made separately, aecord- 
ing to its individual prescription. 

“ Modified milk Is a comparatively recent 
Innovation in the hospital. Before it was 
introduced we had to be content with vari- 
ous solutions of ordinary cow's milk. Since 
then the improvement in the general health 
of the children and the in 
tality among those under one year of 
has been marked." I 
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decrease mor- 
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Syntax in Yonkers. 

A society in Yonkers composed of young 

women fines its members 10 cents for each 

ungrammatical slang expression 
during social or other sessions. 

** My tant * 

she paid her fine. 


or used 


sin said one young lady as 
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who died 3,000 years ago, had been planted 
and had grown The m 
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Hundreds of well-authenticated 
have been published of seeds that had lain 
dormant for years, and when, by accident, 
the proper conditions for their growth had 
been brought about, had sprung into life 

In 1845 a preacher of Fiarligh’, Mugtand, 
had his old church, which had for 
MOO years, torn down, as a ne church 
to be built on its site. For some 
the building of the new ectift 
layed. Soon a thick bed of henbane sprang 
up where the church had Henbane 
was a rare plant in the neighborhood, and 
who had lived in the town for 
said that it had 
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reason 
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nearly a hundred 
been very rare even when he was 4 Loy 

In the village a year or two later 
some old nearly old as the 
church were down, almost at 
henbane had 
evidently lain dormant in ground for 
hundreds of years, waiting the proper 
conditions for their growth 
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ant covers were cut down for 
The thus freed of shade 
undergrowth almost at 
with primrose seedlings, although there had 
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But England is not the only country 
can tell tales of this kind. Many inst 
of the curious tenawity of life shown by 
seeds have happened in the United 
just the 


corn 


States 
battle 
from 


A Kentucky Colonel before 
of Chattanooga pulled an ear of 
a shock he passed. Shelling it, he ate 
some grains, placing a handful in h 
pocket. He was wounded at Chattanooga 
and sent home. He saw no more service, 
and his soldier clothes were packed away. 
As a matter of sentiment he kept them 
until about three years ago, when they had 
become moth-eaten that he decided to 
throw them away. 


as 


so 


In searching through the of the 
coat he felt a small lump, and drew forth 
from the lining two grains of corn that had 
been there ever since the “ Battle of the 
Clouds.”” Curious to see if there was still 
life in them, he planted them, and they 
grew. The next year, as the corn they pro- 
duced was unusually fine, he saved every 
grain and planted it the following year, 
when again he saved the grains. This 
year he planted twelve acres of corn with 
what one might call the grandchildren of 
those two veterans of the civil war. 

Just out of Indianapolis, near Broad Rip- 
vle. there is a peach tree growing that has 


pockets 








A Professor’s Boyhood Pranks. 


OLUMBIA College professors have been 
having a laugh during the past week 
at the expense of Prof. Ogden Nich- 

olas Rood, head of the physics department, 
and senior member of the Faculty. Prof. 
Rood has been called the ‘ Nestor of ex- 
perimental physics in America.” 

He was granted an honorary degree at 
the Yale bicentennial in October. It now 
appears that Prof. Rood was a student at 
Yale in his youth. It is told of him that he 
turned the chapel bell upside down one 
cold night and.filled it with water so that 
it would freeze, and the students could not 
be summoned to worship in the morning. 

There are many other escapades in which 
he is reported to have taken a part, but 
what proved the culmination of his career 
at New Haven was his adventure with the 
college clock. He decided to play Indian, 
and having armed himself with a bow and 
arrow, he stole out early one morning in 
the role of an amateur Hiawatha. 

The first thing that met his eye was the 
venerable timepiece. Up went the 
bow and arrow sped through the face 
of the clock and played havoc with the 
works The archer stole off, but he 
had been observed, and was atmost imme- 
diately exiled to Princeton. From there he 
was graduated in 1852. 
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SEEDS THAT GROW AFTER CENTURIES. 
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placed it in his pocket 
planted it, it had 
so smooth that no one could tell what 
of a seed it was Many thought it a 
and others a peculiarly shaped 
bean or buckeye. 

James Wiikerson was the first man to 
earry it. After he died James, his son, car- 
ried it until he died, 
who 
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when John, his 
a telegraph operator, carried it for 
fifteen years, and then planted it if 
it weuld grow He said the his 
grandfather had kept it long was that 
he had the peach with sweet- 
heart, taking bite for bite This 
he had married. She had died 
when the planter’s father was born. So it 
be what a pretty little story is 
wound around the roots of that tree 

In there died Oxford, Ohio, a 
little Frenchman who left France just 
after battle of Waterloo He had 
fought with Napoleon, though but a boy of 
fifteen, as his father had fought with the 
Emperor Broken hearted at his 
idol's defeat, D'Arc, for that was his name, 
determined to America. 
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For how many years those seeds had lain 

dormant no one really knows, but that it 

a greater number than man generally 
is certain. 


was 
lives 

Here in New York but a short time ago 
a man pulled up a piece of goldenrod thut 
had sprung from the rubbish where a 
house had been razed to make for a 
building The seed that produced 
the dwarfed, scraggly little weed may have 
been there for more than a hundred years 


room 


newer 
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A TAIL OF A CAT. 

FEW evenings ago a stray cat caused a 
great deal of trouble for the Interna- 
tional Traction Company and the Nia- 

gara Falls Power Company. She climbed 
a trolley pole of the Buffalo and Lockport 
Electric tailroad at Hoffman, a _ village 
just west of Lockport, and undertook to 
walk along the feed wire, using her tail as 
the tight-rope walker the balancing 
pole or the Japanese an umbrella. 

During its the aforesaid 
touched the return wire which carries 
current back to Niagara. There 
flash which could be for miles, if 
the loeal accounts are quite trustworthy, 
as the short circuited 24,000 volt cur- 
rent passed through the cat's body. Some- 
how she managed to fall across both wires, 
in of which a fuse of the 
Niagara power house was burned out, and 
the power was immediately cut off from all 
the outgoing lines 

It was two hours before the 
trouble was located and the 
from the wires. It is understood 
was dead During the 
cremation all the electric 
and street railroads in Western 
were without power. 
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LIFTING BY MAGNETS. 


HE most important employment of the 
magnet in the mechanical industries 
is in lifting and handling such masses 

of metal as ship plates, boiler plates, and 
parts ef machines which it would otherwise 
be difficult to get hold of. It effects an 
average economy in time and cost of hand- 
ling, stacking, loading, and unloading of 
from 50 to 75 per cent. 

To meet the 
any cause the current 
might be cut off, 
drop its load, it is 
plants to install a 


danger that from 
from the dynamo 
causing the magnet to 
usual in well appointed 
storage battery, which 
effectually guards against such accident. 
In handling billets and material of con- 
venient shape a number of pieces may be 
picked up at one time. The same is true 
of thin plates. 

The type of magnets used in most Amer- 
fean works have a lifting capacity of five 
tons. It makes a stranger nervous to see 
them at work, and he generally does not 
need to be reminded that unless his life 
is insured at its full value he would do 
well to stand from under. But slings and 
chains break under loads quite as often as 
magnets drop their loads by accident and 
in wrong places. 


possible 


CAUSES OF SUN SPOTS. 


T frequently happens that a_ theory 
| which would satisfactorily explain cer- 
tain facts of momentous scientific inter- 
est is unable to find acceptance, for the 
reason that the more closely it is investi- 
gated the less probable it appears. For 
example, the attraction exerted by the plan- 
ets on the surface layers of the sun should 
account for sun and a great many 
astronomers have insisted it did. 

But Birkland has examined this theory 
with reference to the attraction exerted by 
the planets Venus, Mercury, Jupiter, and 
Saturn on the sun's atmosphere, and comes 
to the conclusiorf, which he has reported 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences, that the 
variations of the eleven-year-period cannot 
be traced to planetary influences. It is cer- 
tain, he says, that the planets must have 
a tidal influence on the solar envelope, but 
how far, if at all, that influence goes 
toward the creation of the spots is at pres- 
ent mere conjecture. So, exactly, ts it with 
the lunar attraction on the earth's atmos- 
phere, It assuredly exists, but how far it 
interferes with the readings of the barom- 
eter eludes all research. 

Even the late Dr. Croll’s seductive idea 
that the changes in the earth's orbit round 
the sun would account for the glacial 
epoch, a brilliant conception, and one that 
captivated astronomers, physicists, and 
geologists, alike, is now very generally 
given up or in abeyance. In each case the 
causation {s real, not imaginary, but 
whether it is the ‘vera causa" of the 
effect to be explained is doubtful. 


spots, 


BOMBARDING THE SKY. 


ROF. WILLIS L. MOORE ‘of the Agri- 
cultural Department, in a recent re- 
port ridicules the idea that storms of 

any kind may be induced, dispelled, or con- 
trolled by bombarding the clouds. Prof. 
Cleveland Abbe of the Weather Bureau 
agrees with his conclusions, and in a re- 
cent paper criticises Prof. Franklin's argu- 
ment for the rational plausibility and pos- 
sible effectiveness of cannonading the sky 
with vortex rings for the prevention of 
hailstorms. Among other things Prof. 
Abbe says: 

“The cannonading against hail has been 
prosecuted for centuries, and the special 
vortex ring cannonade has been practiced 
by tens of thousands during the past three 
years, and yet thus far there has not been 
reported a single case where cannonading 
has been logically demonstrated to have 
been effectual. MHailstorms move, divide, 
and pass by on either side, develop and de- 
cay, just the same, whether the cannon are 
fired or not. The popular faith in cannon- 
ading that seems to prevail among the 
peasantry of Southern Europe is a craze 
that has no scientific basis whatever." 

This is all very well, and may be quite 
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Dr. Abbe that a great many people in Eu- 
rope besides ignorant peasants believe that 
hailstorms may be averted by the influence 
of explosives, and the faith they profess is 
well grounded in experience, or what 
passes for experience, to be shaken by any- 
body's ipse dixit. No doubt they are mis- 
taken, but to show that they are would re- 
quire that experiments be made under con- 
ditions similar to those which have 
lished their confidence. 
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A GAS JET FOR “JAYS.” 


OTEL KEEPERS who offer accommo- 
H dations of the kind preferred by cas- 
from the will 
learn with pleasure that a burner is about 


to be put upon the market which the inex- 
blow if he wants 


val visitors country 


perienced lodger may out 
without ill effects. Its parts are so 
ranged that to afford a gas 
tain amount of heat must be applied to ex- 
pand them 

While thus expanded they offer a gasway 
sufficient for illumination. When the flame 
is extinguished the rapid cooling of the 
parts causes them to contract, which closes 
the gasway What 
little gas escapes in the interval of cooling, 
which is facilitated by the of the 
parts and their thinness, i enough to 
do harm to life or health 

The chief value of this device 
to be in correcting the danger to be appre- 
hended from the accidental extinguishment 
of a gas light by a 
the supply or a sudden gust of 
window. 
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PURIFYING DRINKING WATER. 
N a recent discussion in the Royal United 
Service Institution on ‘ The Abolition of 
Typhoid Fever from the Army,” Dr 
Rideal gave some interesting facts respect- 
ing filters and chemicals for the steriliza- 
tion of drinking water 


The essential fact, so far as South African | 


experience goes, is that the filters became 
instantly clogged With clear water they 


might have been efficient, but they were of | 


no use with the turbid fluid which the Brit- 
ish troops had to put up with in the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony. Dr. Parkes 
and Dr. Rideal have experimented with bi- 
sulphate of soda, a very small quantity of 
which is said to kill the typhoid germ, and 
“the salt is being tried on a considerable 
seale in South Africa.” 

It does not appear from the official sta- 
tistics of deaths in the South African service 
from typhoid that the bisulphate of 
experiment has been completely successful, 
but perhaps it has not yet had a fair trial. 
Soldiers are not very prudent in the matter 
of potable water, and will drink anything 
wet, no matter how much good advice they 
get. 


soda 


GUTTA PERCHA FROM PEAT. 


DVICES from Germany are to the ef- 
A fect that a very satisfactory artificial 
gutta percha has derived from 
peat, and great things are expected to re- 
sult from the discovery in cheapening the 
of insulating ocean cables. Gutta 
percha is the only substance thus far dis- 
covered for protecting a wire against the 
corrosive action of salt water, and the prod- 
uct is not only limited, but is controlled by 
an English firm of cable manufacturers, 
who own the forests in the East Indies 
from which the gutta percha is obtained. 
Experiments to find a substitute have 
been going on for years throughout 
world, but thus far nothing has been en- 
tirely successful. The price of gutta percha 


been 


cost 


has been advanced considerably by the de- | 


mands of the manufacturers of golf balls, 
which has almost doubled the cost of cable 
manufacture, and if this German inventor 
is able to make an equally good insulator 
out of peat he will make a very important 
contribution to the world’s economy, for 
peat can be found in almost every country 
on the globe in quantities almost unlimited. 


THE GROWTH OF A CHILD. 

N a recent lecture on “ The Hygiene of 
Childhood,” delivered at the Boston 
School of Housekeeping, Dr. G. W. Fitz 

gave some interesting facts respecting ab- 
normalities in infants which will be of in- 
terest to mothers everywhere. 

Even at birth, the tecturer said, a strong 
child can support its own weight by grasp- 
ing the finger of an adult. This is a test 
that is well to apply at once, and also to 
keep applying. This great strength in so 
small a body is natural, but it is apt to 
diminish, as weeks go on, by the civilizing 
process. By repeating this instructive 
method one can measure the grip of the 
forearm and determine much regarding a 
child's resisting péwer. 

As a child continues to grow it should 
sometimes be laid on a table face down- 
ward, its feet held in some one's hand, and 
the body carefully raised. The back of a 
normal child will then arch. Many chil- 
dren are prone to spinal troubles, and this 
little exercise will determine if all is well. 
By manipulating the muscles it is easy to 
get an idea of their elasticity. If they are 
flaccid, and do not spring back, or are too 
flexible, signs of paralysis are evident. 
Either departure from the normal must be 
looked into at once. In some cases the 
limbs move with almost startling ease, and 
seem to be disjointed. That, too, is an in- 
dication of wrong condition. 


true, but we would remind Dr. Moore and The shapeliness of an infant is of great 
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The joints, especially 
should be tapering; 
Such a pathological condition 
by overgrowth of cartilage and 
it leads to rickets. The ribs should be 
smooth in contour on each side of the ster- 
num 
If small, round places are noted toward 
the centre it means what doctors call “ the 
rosary of rickets." Ankles, knees, and el- 
bows do not betray this dread disease 
quickly as wrists and ribs The shape 
the head should be carefully observed 
Oversize may be merely an idiosyncrasy, 
a family peculiarity, but a bulging forehead 
is characteristic of rickets. Watch for ab- 
deformities. A sunken chest should 
arrest attention at once. It may be 
sult of imperfect breathing or bad 
the child 
too early an age. 
“A child which 
open,’ saifl Dr. Fitz, 
heavy load, physically, (which, in 
break down its health.) It is of 
est importance that nothing 
structs the nasal cavity, else 
inay be the result 
‘Malnutrition is often the 
proper breathing, and the child really 
on its abdomen for support, while the 
cles pull-the ribs from their proper shape as 
the back becomes enfeebled The child 
seemingly adapts itself the abnormal 
condition, but restless night follow 
Its exercise must be limited, 
and the entire s 
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IN COAL. 
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in coal output world. 
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quantity of coal taken 
given from the mines of the 
world be very accurately 
tained, but from the best available informa- 
tion it may be assumed to have been about 
700,000,000 tons of 2,000 pounds each for the 
year 1900, the last of the nineteenth cent- 
ury. Assuming that the combustion of one 
pound of coal produces available energy 
equal to the work of one horse for one hour, 
and that a horse power is equal to the 
power of seven men, it is found that this 
represents in energy the equivalent of 
0,800,000,000,000 hours of work for one man, 
and allowing ten hours to each day and 300 
working days to the year, this is found to 
be equal the work 


any 


cannot 


to of 3,000,000,000 men 


} during one year. 


This is about double the entire population 
of the globe, and it follows that the utiliza- 
tion of the energy of combustion is equiva- 
lent to an increase of the working capacity 
of this population to the extent of an addi- 
tion of two able-bodied men for every man, 
woman, and child; and practically it 


| amounts to much more than this, for these¢ 


additional %,000,000,000 stalwart laborers 
make no demands upon the food products 
of the world; they need no clothing, no mat- 
ter what the of their employment, 
and in faithfulness, loyalty, general docility 
and ease of management they are be 


compare. 
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A CHURCH DESTROYED BY BUGS. 
ATION from Middletown, 
reports that bugs of a 


A COMMUNI: 
not previously honored with 


Ohio, 
tentions of naturalists are eating up 
First Presbyterian Church of that city, a 
handsome edifice, which cost $100,000, 
is the finest building of its kind in 
part of the State. 

The walls on both Main and Fourth 
Streets are made unsightly by the meny 
holes bored by the insects, and especially 
around the Fourth Street entrance, where 
the sun shines all day, there are myriads of 
holes, many of which are large enough to 
insert a lead pencil in. The stone about 
the holes crumbles readily to dust, and the 
work of destruction seems almost complete 
The tower seems to have been first at- 
tacked by the insects, as it has suffered the 
most. Viewed from Main Street below 
Fourth with a pair of opera glasses, it is 
seen to be literally a mass of holes. 

The bugs that are doing the mischief are 
a sort of beetle that is common in the sand- 
stone region, but has never been troubie- 
some in this section before. They are binck 
in color, about an inch and a half long, 
and have powerful mandibies with which 
they easily cut their way into the soft 
stone. They are very strong for their size. 
Their mandibles are about one-quarter of 
an inch long and are very hard. ‘she church 
is only six years old. 
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MOSQUITOS AND MALARIA. 


IR CHARLES KING-HARMAN, Gov- 
ernor of Sierra Leone, states in a 
recent letter to England, that out of 

400 servants of the Colonial Government 
only 3 were sick at the end of October, 
and those three were not suffering from 
malarial trouble. Sir Charles added that 
he had inspected the work done by the 
Liverpool expedition, under Dr. Taylor, in 
draining and clearfng up the town, and 
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was surprised at the which 
had been effected 

This work is directed primarily to 
extermination of the mosquito, and 
been successful to a gratifying degree. 
ficial figures show that the sick 
imong foreign residents in S‘erra 
has fallen below 1 per cent. 
This, if maintained, will be 
striking evidence ever furnished 
efficacy of mosquito suppre 
rective of malarial 
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THE SILO AS A STILL. 
EOPLE who being drunk will 
Pp usually find Way to get a SUp> - 
ply of intoxicants. For example: The 
farmers about Corning, N. Y., a prohibition 
trict, found their workmen would 
get without ap- 
access The 
was 


enjoy 


some 


di that 
intoxicated 
hard 


they 


occasionally 
even cider 


did 


to 
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It was finally discovered that the farm 
rds had learned the trick of tapping the 
the and extracting the fer- 

juice of the That from 
stalks of green corn makes a vigorous 

t. which is said to be quite agreeable 
whose palate is attuned to alcohol, 
but its effects are something terrible 

A silo drunk would make one induced by 
apple jack seem like an innocent 

startles the temperance farmers 
that ‘‘all unbeknownst to them,” 
have been running stills from which 

for whose temporal and _ spiritual 
welfare they consider themselves responsi- 
ble might draw a beverage which bears to 
whisky the relation which whisky bears to 

‘switchel.”" Whether the silo will have 
to go is a question now under discussion. 
| with watches by those who have to 

work around or in contact with elec- 
trical machinery is pretty much a thing of 
the past. The watch encased 
in what is known as “ gun metal” is said 
to be magnetism proof. 

Gun metal, by the way, name 
which is chiefly useful in giving a fictitious 
to a very cheap material. It is soft 
stamped into and trealed by 
Rower-Barff process, which forms on 
a film of magnetic oxide, (Fe 3 
O 4,) which, being an oxide incapable of 
absorbing more oxygen, is permanent, and 
does not permit the formation of red rust. 
gun metal has been exten- 
watch makers of late be- 
insulate the working 

mechanism. In such 
part liable to become 
mainspring, and if no 
other part can affected this does very 
little harm. This is the type of cheap 
watch made for motormen and conductors 
on electric railways 

An old style watch with steel works and 
silver or gold case will not run correctly 
for one trip on an electric car. Variations 
confused the time schedules 
seriously, but it is no longer a difficulty. 
Getting watches “ demagnetized used to 
furnish the watchmakers a lucrative busi- 
ness, but does so no longer. 
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ELECTRICITY AND WATCHES. 


HE difficulty tormerly experienced 
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c. 0. D. TELEPHONES IN CHICAGO. 
HE Illinois Telegraph and Telephone 
Company is making arrangements to 
give Chicago something new in tele- 
phones within a year. Its announcement 
Says: 

“We shall put in a telephone for any- 
body who wants it—and as many as he 
wants. He will sign no contract and pay 
no rental. He will make a deposit of, say, 
$5, to cover cost of the instrument, as he 
makes a deposit for his gas metre. 

“Every time he uses the telephone the 
automatic metre will charge 5 cents against 
him. If he does not use it once in a year 
he will have nothing to pay. When the 
charges of 5 cents for each call amount to 
$85 within a year on a business telephone, 
additional calls will cost nothing. 

“Fifty dollars a year will be, in the same 
way, the maximum charge on residence 
telephones. We can afford to make these 
rates because we shall use the automatic 
switchboard, which away with the 
costly force of manual switchboard oper- 
ators at ‘ central.’ "’ 


does 


THE PLANET MERCURY. 

HE planet Mercury has been measured 
with the large telescope of the United 
States Naval Observatory in Wash- 

ington, by Dr. See, and its dimensions de- 
termined as 5.90.11, the equivalent of 2, 
miles. 

Mr. See calls attention to the faet that 
he has never seen any marked spots on the 
planet disk, not even when the sky was 
absolutely pure and the image of the planet 
perfectly defined, nor has he seen any 
diminution of brightness at the edges of the 
disk, such as would be produced by an 
absorbing atmosphere. These results agree 
in general with those obtained at the Lick 
Observatory, and diragree in respect of the 
markings at least with those of Schia- 
parelli and Mr. Percival Lowell. 
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IW things in New York rociety are less 
homogeneous than a theatre crowd. 
The kind of pleasure sought at a 
dramatic performance varies, one might 
almost say, with every spectator. Some 
go there simply to drive away the day's 
cares, and all they desire is to snend+the 
evening in the midst of bright surround- 
ings; others are attracted by the varicty 
of life displayed upon the stage; to most 
people, however, the chief attraction Hes 
in the acting some well-known star; 
their object in gotng to the 
how human passions 
Mr. Sothern or Miss 
or Miss Russell, by 
Fiske 


of 
theatre ts to Fre 
are made visible by 
Adams, by Mr. Drow 
Mr. Mansfield or Mrs, 


But there is a portion of the public, a 
small one yet, we fear, (but the quicker iis 
growth the greater our chance of witness- 
ing the production of strong Americta 
plays, of permanent dramatic and literory 
value,) which chiefly enjoys at a play the 
logical and psychological development of 2 
plot. Such spectators are interested most- 

-ly in the contact of human character with 
the parts of human society; for them every 
word spoken on the stage must force 
the object of which is either to transform ¢r 
to prevent the transformation of a well ex- 
plained and understood situation. 

What we intend to do is to examine how 
the play now presented by Mrs. Fiske at 
the Manhattan Theatre would stand the 
tests applied by the class theatregoers 
last 


be a 


of 


described. 


There will be no question here, therefore, 
of Mrs. Fiske’s power of expressing the 
varied emotions the human soul, or of 
Mrs. Burton Harrison's ability to write a 
pathetic story of human woe and joy. No 
reference will be made either to the plays 
of former days to whigh ** The Unwelcome 
Mrs. Hatch” bear certain likeness, or 
to the story from which the play was 
drawn. A play must be judged on its own 
merits, and its connection with a prevatl- 
ing narrative is of no interest to the spec- 
tators. A number of Shakespeare's plays 
are based upon narratives of the Italian 
novellieri. To-day Bandello’s novelle are 
all but dead, and Shakespeare's plays are 
immortal. 

Now, 
come Mrs. 
there is no plot; 
of human wills, 
part of some characters 
events in a certain way, 
others to shape them in a different way. 
The situation is all explained, as it should 
be, in the first Mrs. Hatch 
Mrs. Hatch. She the divorced 
Mr. Richard Lorimer. The divorce 
cured fourteen years before by the 
who has remained’in possession of the 
of the marriage, a young girl, 
just about to be married. Since the grant- 
ing of the divorce mother and daughter 
have never met once. The child was made 
to believe that her mother was She 
has been brought up by and 
by an old Irish servant 


of 


muy 


plot of “ The Unwel- 
The answer must be, 
there is no conflict 
on the 


human 


what is the 
Hatch"? 
that ts, 
determination 
to shape 
on the part of 


is not 
wife of 
was se- 
husband, 
only 
now 


act. 
is 


issue 


dead 
a stepmother 
old Agnes. 


The mother, who has assumed the 
ef Mrs. Hatch for 
who lives in San has read in a 
newspaper an announcement of her daugh- 
ter's approaching marriage. hastens 
to New York, where the Lorimer family is 
now living, driven by an irresistible 
to see her Gladys. 

All this pretty adroitiy told, and 
have here a situation which might have 
provided a starting point for a dramatic ace 
tion. The reappearance, after years 
lence, of the divorced mother, evidently 
brings a disturbing element hitherto 
placid situation. What will of it? 
Nothing, or next to nothing. Several ways 
were open to the dramatist for creating 
that conflict of human wills which is the 
very soul of dramatic life. The wife, who 
has never been guilty of real sin, might 
have been represented as repenting the 
youthful follies that had wrecked her mar- 
ried happiness, and the husband himself, 
dissatisfied with the ill-chosen companion 
of his second matrimonial venture, and as 
nursing again in his heart in an Idealized 
picture the memory of the happy days of 
yore. Their conflict would have been both 
with circumstances partly of their 
creation and with the second wife’ 
tion of the rights which undoubtedly 
hers. Or the marriage arranged for 
Gladys might have been one not really de- 
serving of sanction, and the mother might 
have come, determined to make _ herse!f 
known to her child, and to save her from 
impending misery. Nothing of the kind 
occurs. The between the divorced 
pair is as deep as formerly, if not deeper; 
Mr. Lorimer hates the very name of his 
former wife. He is happy in his second 
marriage. The child has been brought up 
carefully. The young man whom she is 
about to marry all that her mother can 
desire. She will disturb nothing and no- 
body. All that she wants is permission to 
her child once, from a distance, and 
that permission Mr, Lorimer, be- 
tween him and her, which the 
best things in the play, finally to 
grant. There will be strugg 
kind. 

All that 
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are 


else 
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in a scene 
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of any 


is one 


happens of importance 
second act is the meeting between 
and daughter, preceded by a meeting 


Mrs. Hatch with the old nurse Agnes, 


in 
mother 
of 
upon 


the | 
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{ sure 





whom she prevails to let her under a dis- 
guise in Mr. Lorimer’s house, 

In the third act she appears as though 
sent by the French dressmaker who 1s 
making the wedding gown. And in the 
fourth act she dies in the lodging of old 
Agnes, who has been discharged from her 
place, Before she dies an opportunity Is 
provided her to reveal her motherhood to 
her daughter, who on returning from her 
wedding journey, has paid a call to her old 
nurse, and this is the whole play. Not one 
conflict of any kind whatever! 

Ot course there 
are as undramatic 
that they are both unnaturally 
and unproductive of 
instance, toward the close of the third 
Mrs. Hatch ts brought face to face with 
the second Mrs. Lorimer, and now with 
Mr. Lorimer himself. But here gld Agnes, 
who has managed to let her in, as stated 
above, and who certainly ought to see to 
it that she left before anything untoward 
oecurred, merely tells her to go and leaves 
her alone in the drawing room, where soon 
the mistress of the house appears. As for 
the meeting itself, it is a mere exchange of 
words between the two women. 

There is no denying that it provides Mrs. 
Fiske with a fine opportunity for the dis- 
play of emotion, and a few moments later, 
when the daughter in, of self-re- 
straint in not erying “T am your 
mother.”’ But events go just the 
as if the meeting had not taken place. 


incidents, but they 
story itself, in 
brought in 
For 
act 


are 
as the 


consequences, 


comes 
out, 
on same 


of 


Mr. and Mrs, Lorimer nothing more will be 
heard during the rest of the play. 

Another instance of the purely emotional 
but decidedly undramatic character of the 
incidents we find in the second act, when 
Paul Trevor, a young man who has nothing 
to do with the main story, reveals to one 
of Gladys Lorimer'’s friends, Liha Thurs- 
ton, that he is in love with Mrs. tlatch. 
Lina in hearing his story shows plainly 
that she is in love with him herself. What 
does that love lead to? To nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing. Its sole object is to make 
the scene of Paul's confession a little more 
pathetic. 

In one of the late Francisque Sarcey’s 
most brilliant ‘“‘feuilletons"’ there is a 
story of an ambitious young writer who 
once read to an uncle of his, a well-known 
dramatist, a one-act play, his own first 
dramatic attempt. At the beginning of 
the play the man of the house comes in 
from a hunting excursion and, handing his 
gun to his servant, “Put the gun 
in the corner, John. Take care, it is loaded.” 
After the young man had read his whole 
play the uncle asked: ‘ But what about 
the gun?" * What gun?" says the nephew. 
‘Well, the gun in the corner.” “ Why, it 
is there still.” ‘“* But you have no right to 
that," the uncle retorted. ‘On the 
stage you have no right to call any atten- 
tion to a gun, and to a loaded gun at that, 
unless the gun goes off." 


says: 


do 


Any one must admit that Mrs. 
play is full of guns that not go off, 
Its interest lies in one or two scenes that 
are cleverly written and strongly acted, in 
display of every-day incidents, such as the 
May Day party in Central Park and the 
rehearsal of the wedding in the third set, 
but not in that conflict of human passions 
which, according to the wise unwise 
direction it follows, leads human io 
to misery. And yet this conflict is 
life of the drama. 


Harrison's 
do 


or 
lives 
peace or 
the very 
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which at- 
a quaint, 


HERE is something very 
T about President Loubet 
tracts almost all foreigners- 
almost childlike desire to be liked, very evi- 
dent even to those who merely pass him 
in the street, and which explains at once 
why the Empress of Russia was so drawn 
to him 

This was especially 
yesterday by a trifling incident. 
to be strolling up the Faubourg St 
with a littl American girl, when the 
mounted guard outside the Elysée Palace— 
where the President lives—attracted our at- 
tention to the fact that the Chief Magis- 
trate of the French Republic prob- 
ably about to take his afternoon drive. We 
watched him drive out into 
the Faubourg, turn quickly into the Ave- 
nue Marigny toward the Avenue des 
Champs. Naturally the presence of the 
had attracted a small crowd, and 
Loubet was amiably saluted as—openly 
joying the salutations, civil without 
thusiasm—he drove his span of black horses 
very dexterously and slowly, to the 
miration of the American girl, who, 
pening to be a horse lover, felt her 
heart go out at once the kindly 
white-haired old gentleman who 
the lines so well. 

But we were far 
drove out the palace her to fully 
satisfy her curiosity, insisted on 
walking up the Champs Elysée to see him 
again he returned. lt happened that 
when repassed he was on of the 
rufuges—the double row of raised islands 
down the centre of the board drive, 
which foot passengers seek safety in cross- 
ing the avenue. Although it was a beauti- 
ful day, the road was not crowded, and 
the President, in his quiet turnout—a span 
hitched to what in America is termed a 
Stanhope buggy, with groom up be- 
hind—was only recognized by a few of the 
passers, He was still driving quite slowly, 
his eager, kindly eyes, with a look that was 
anxious that it was almost pathetic, 
watching out for the salutes of recognition 
that rarely came. 

The American girl's met his; she 
smiled and bowed; the Presidential hat 
came off quickly with expressed satisfac- 
as he the girl's ejacula- 
isn't he a dear?”’ was cut short by 
the remark of the Sergeant Ville, who 
had seen the episode, isked her 
shoulder: 

* Pensez qu votre 
peut conduire aussi bien ca 

The American was accustomed to being 
called English, for on the Continent all 
English-speaking people are ‘‘ les Anglais” 
frequently “sales Anglais,’’ until 
proved otherwise she only replied that 
she didn't know how well the English Ed- 
ward could drive, but that was “dead 
that President ‘‘ Teddy '' was a famous 
whip, and that in the saddle no ruler in the 
world was his match, and said in 
French sufficiently emphatic to draw a 
smile from the Sergeant—not an easy thing 
for a foreigner to do by the way. 

For my part | could not keep contrasting 
M. Loubet’s ruddy face and happy 
pression with the look it bore on the day 
that I first saw him—that day in February 
of 1800 when Felix Faure was lying dead 
in the Elysée Palace 
elected Versailles 
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I was stand- 
the palace at Versailles 
when, directly after the election, the 
landau, drawn by artillery hitch-up, 
dashed down the courtyard up which in the 


previous century the howling mob of hungry 


the 
the 


days of Soulanger episode. 


ing by gate of 


an 


Honoré | 
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ris women 
seek Marie 
crowd that 
that day 
the ready 


had rushed and tumbled to 
Antoinette. The howling of the 
flung “‘ Panama’ at Loubet 
and blanched his face and stayed 
hand about to salute the French 
people, whose chief he had that hour 
made at a time when few good men coveted 
the doubtful honor, was but the outward 
and tiny ripple of what was waiting him in 
Paris. 

gut 
have 


been 


Loubet, in his quiet way, proved to 
more courage than he looked to have, 
and thinking people suspected it five days 
later when, alone, he walked as the chief 
mourner of the nation behind the hearse 
Felix Faure,as fine a target for any 
ever history offered, and man who 
knows history could have underestimated 


fanatic 


as no 





and Emile Loubet was | 


the steadiness with which Loubet bore him- 
self that day in circumstances 
ually nothing could have 
guarantee his safety. It 
him that the entire expre 
has changed since then. 

If nothing unexpected happens 
amiable peasant, viewed with utter 
ference at the hour of his election, 
won the affection of France 
his term expires in 1906, 
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is over two years since 
vannes died, in the 
last frescoes for the 
place—those two fine 
vieve in her old age, in which the 
mural decorator had touched the very 
note of his achievement, when in a happy 
moment—with his life, artistically as 
as emotionally, well finishea 
his pallette and, with 
lowed his wife to the 
would not have gri 
enough to finish the 
surrounded the 

use his sketches, 
wise, 
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month that his 
Pantheon were put in 
pictures of St. 


Cha- 
very 


Gene- 
great 
top 


well 
he aside 


fol- 


one 


laid 
speedy steps, 
tomb. It is true, 
ed if had lived long 
frieze that was to have 
pictures. The attempt to 
they were, proved un- 
so Caz was selected to complete the 
work. But Cazin died last before 
the work had advanced far enough to be 
called begun, and since then the Beaux- 
Arts have been very much concerned 
the appointment of his successor, who, it 
has finally been decided, will be the 
ter’s pupil and disciple, Alexandre 
who worked with Puvis de 
fifteen years, and probably 
ideas and methods 
There is a 
has merely to carry out 
sketches, the frieze may be 
the Hugo centennial, in Feb- 
entire decorations of the Pan- 
theon—with the exception of those of the 
wiil then be in place, and this pagan 
the tomb of Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Victor Hugo—will decorated with 
pictures all of which, with the exception of 
three, are distinctly religious in subject 
and eminently pious in treatment. 


he 
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The prophecy that all France would burst 
forth into Hugo literature has been more 
than justified. Not only are the newspa- 
pers full of reminiscences and glorification 
of his genius, but two books from the pen of 
the dead poet have It is said 
that Paul Meurice nothing more 
up his sleeve, and de Ma 
Vie will be the last of his prose, as 
*Derniére Gerbe"’ will be of his verse. 
Most authors do well to add to their output 
posthumous child, Hugo will, as be- 
such a giant, have four. The 
like all Hugo wrote—very personal, 
wus always of himself that he made 
that he built up him- 
self—will be quoted, Here i a 
passé » from the final chapter 
| ‘ How when [ think with profound 

joy that before another twelve or fifteen 
| years shall have passed I shall know what 
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"THE UNWELGOME MRS, HATCH” = 





lies in the shadow béyond the tomb, I feel, 
with a kind of certainty, that my hope for 
light will not be deceived.” 

And ten years have passed since He solved 
the great mystery, ten years, at the end 
of which he is just as alive for. France as 
on that day when, with so much glory, all 
France united to lay him in his tomb.. 

Bergeret’s ‘‘La Pompadour” has proved 
to possess the same qualities that have 
marked all his previous work—it is well 
made, good history; but its dramatic mo- 
tive is neither strong nor sympathetic. It 
is made up of too many episodes rather 
than one strong thread of interest—a fail- 
ing common in the author's previous plays. 
It is wonderfully staged for Paris; but then, 
so far as gorgeousness goes, the French 
directors are in their infancy in regard to 
mise en scene as it is understood in Amer- 
ica, just as they are in regard to lighting 
the stage. As for the dressing, Jane Had- 
ing—quite easily the handsomest woman on 
the European stage—wears clothes that are 
simply beautiful. Still ‘La Pompadour” 
lacks in character and in her story 
the first element of a central figure for a 
drama—sympathy. No one can take a se- 
rious interest in her, nor is she heroic or 
sincere, or even truly theatrical. 

all Paris is flocking to the Theatre 

St. Martin to Hading’s frocks, 
which are marvels, which she wears 
with infinite grace. a rule, she is not 
graceful. 

But it was not the dresses nor the scenery 
nor the startling beauty of Jane Hading of 
which all Paris talked on the first night, or 
over which it has gossipped ever since. Oh, 
dear no; it was something quite different. 
A report which escaped from the theatre 
rite the rehearsal the night before trav- 
eled down the boulevards at midnight, and 
before the curtain the next night on 
the first performance had flavored every 
drink sipped in the cafés all the way from 
the Porte Martin to Maxim's, and 
that report that Mme. Hading had— 
in a fit of justifiable impatience—slapped 
the pale face of Edouard Alexandre Max, 
known to the theatrical world of Paris as 
M Max, the who plays in “ La 
Pompadour " the role of d’ Etoiles, the hus- 
band the heroine. When a pretty 
slaps a man's the world usually 
hs, but one has to have lived in Paris 
followed theatrical affairs a bit to 
this particular slapped face 
hilarity. 
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Roumanian, who, 
carried off all the prizes for both 
and tragedy at the Conservafoire. 
He was a pupil of Worms, and an honor to 
him. He is a tall, broad-shouldered, black- 
browed, large-nosed, thin-lipped, sharp- 
chinned with an admirable diction 
what we call ** tempera- 
America than is considered either 
proper on the French stage. All 
him talent—at 
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be it un- 
thing 
admire him 
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him genius. One 
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their will. He 
clever—has a will 
bends nor breaks; 
he tenacious; 
fickle, and uncertain, 
disagreeable actor to 
with on the Paris stage, and to make 
he has wit and is ever ready with 
friends call repartee and his ene- 
mies insolence. He is one of the actors on 
the Government keeps a sort of 
he always written down a member 
Odéon company, although he has not 
there “pt at perform- 
for four 
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This 
why all Paris laughed ¢ 
ing had slapped that pale, 
and put a distinctive mark 
Pompadour which will be remembered 

| have three distinct and equally strong 
recollections of de Max. 

The first was the Odéon in 
in which he remarkable. 
was performance—singular 
unattractive—of the title 
tome '’ at the Nouveau 
foot of Montmartre, in the 
My third was afternoon in August, 
1%), when he sat side by side—directly 
hind Bernhardt Fuller’s little theae 
tre at the exposition, at the professional 
matinée which Kawakami and his 
ing wife, Sadda Yaco, gave 
greai Sarah. 
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thought them monkeys 
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holding the mirror up to the 
own temper. Perhaps he 
the trick when he played with her 
Gismonda.”’ At all lid not 
*m to recognize himself, and was bent on 
to conceal the great Sarah’s bad 
from the world, He may have ;eit 
somewhat to blame, for it was probably due 
great friend Jean Lorrain's some- 
of Sadda Yacco 
have gone by, and still the 
talk of Brieux's forbidden play. 
call himself lucky If 
had not forbidden the play it would 
have been forgotten in a moment. Now it 
will never be forgotten, and in its printed 
form it passed three editions in so 
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and 


daughter, 
Mrs. Hatch with the old nurse Agnes, upon 


preceded by a meeting of 
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N a history of Oneida County, published 
in 1850, appears a descrinticn of th 
battle of Oriskany, said to have 
originally written by Horatio Seymour's 
maternal grandfather, who fought there. 
From it | make the following extracts: 
“Col. Eben Cox, commanding the First 
Regiment of Tryon Courty, was the first 
to fall. He was riding at the head of his 
regiment, and as soon as he came in view 
from the west ravine in the underbrush 
of which the Indians were concealed a 
single was heard and Col. Cox fell 
from his horse, with a bullet through his 
right lung. This shot was the 
certed signal for a onslaught by 
the Indians, and it Joseph 
Brant himself. 


“The position of the Indians 
chosen for an ambuscade with 
skill creditable to Brant as a 
The advance of the 
the least precaution 
sign Nothing but the desperate bravery 
and unshaken fortitude with which the 
Americans breasted the consequences of 
their error when their foe was upon them 
saved them from utter annihilation or 
prevented Oriskany from rivaling Brad- 
dock’s defeat in the bloody horrors of mius- 
sacre 


been 


shot 


precon- 
general 
was fired by 
had been 
military 
warrior. 
without 


de- 


Americans 
favored Brant's 


Then follows a detailed description of the 
struggle itself, which it is not my purpose 
to reproduce here, 

The killing of Col. Cox by Brant, pursues 
the author, bitter feud 
between the two men that had lasted 
many years, that more than once came 
near to bloodshed, and that had its begin- 
romantic affair When Brant 
his education at the Lebanon 


was the end of a 


ning in a 
had finished 
Academy and returned to Canajoharie he 
was about twenty-one years old. Being of 
fine appearance, much lighter in complex- 
fon than full-blood Indians usually 
and of most pleasing address and suave 
manners, he soon becamef#a social favorite 
among the white people as well 
Indians. 

After a while he became ambitious to 
have a white wife, and his affections were 
bestowed upon a comely daughter of Col. 
Klock of Canajoharie. The young lady 
herself was pleased with the attentions of 
the young chieftain, and at first her par- 
ents did not look upon the match witha 
disfavor. But another daughter of Coi 
Klock had been wooed and won by Eben 
Cox, and for some reason he held the most 
strenuous objections to an Indian brother- 
in-law. All his influence in the family 
was brought to bear against Brant. 

Miss Klock finally declined to receive 
further attentions from Brant. Shortly 
after that Brant married the granddaughter 
of the old Mohawk King, Hendrick, first 
according to the [ndian rites, and after- 
ward in the Christian mode of the Epis- 
copal Church; and he was happy with her. 

But he never forgot or forgave Cox. As 
time rolled on, Cox obtained from Sir Will- 
fam Johnson, Sole Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs in British America, a license 
for general trade with the Indians, and 
his fortunes prospered. 
Brant laid before Sir William Johnson, in 
writing, charges against Cox of practicing 
fraud upon the Indians, and asked that his 
license be annulled. 


are, 


Sir William ordered an investigation, in 
which Brant appeared as prosecutor, mak- 
ing a strong speech against Cox, and pro- 
ducing evidence to support his charges. The 
result was that Sir William, while he did 
not annul Cox's license, suspended it for 
a year, and warned him that a repetition 
of such practices would cause not only the 
total annulment of his privileges, but the 
banishment of himself from Tryon County. 
After this many personal collisions took 
place between Cox and Brant, though there 
is no reliable account of any consequences 
worse than hot words, 


Their last meeting took place at Unadilla 
about the last of June, 1777, a little over a 
month before the battle of Oriskany, 
when Brant and Gen. Herkimer held a con- 
ference by agreement. This conference was 
frequeptly interrupted by Cox, who was 
Gen. Herkimer's aide de camp. 

Finally, Brant said: “‘I don’t see why 
you should be allowed to talk here, Col. 
Cox. You are of no importance except as 
old George Klock’s son-in-law.” 

“That is an importance you once tried 
hard to get and couldn't,” retorted Cox, 
viciously. 


Brant, not at all taken aback, rejoined, 
with equal defiance: ‘‘ Weil, Sir, if what 
you say is true, I can console myself by 
thinking that when I failed to be Geo 
Klock’s son-in-law, I escaped being 
brother-in-law of a scoundrel.” 

Cox then turned to Gen. Herkimer and 
said: ** Let me shoot the Injun and be done 
with it,”’ laying his hand en the butt of a 
pistol in his ‘beit. 

Brant, who had a brace of pistols in his 
own beit, put his hand on one of them and 
exclaimed: 


- y don’t you go ahead? You're not 


hia ate one iy) soe 
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| dashed down the courtyard up which in the 


} not be 
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six weeks afterward, and Brant killed Col. 


Cox at the first fire! 

I have taken it for granted that this 
legend may be true, because it is corrobor- 
ated by other facts beyond dispute. It is 
known that Brant in his youth wished to 
marry a white girl, but was rejected. It is 
also well known that a feud of extreme bit- 
terness prevailed between him and Cox. It 
is historically established beyond question 
that a ferocious altercation 
tween the two men at the 
ference, and that the conference 
up by it, 

The various accounts of that quarrel dif- 
fer in some respects, but they all agree on 
the reference to @ol. Klock's family, on 
Cox's exclamation about hooting the 
Injun,”’ and on Brant's equally defi- 


ance. 


occurred be- 
Unadilla 
was broken 


con- 


Savage 


Assuming that this collateral or circum- 
stantial establishes the truth of 
the legend, handed down by Gov. Seymour's 
grandfather, we may consider another as- 
pect of the affair that greater 
historical importance. 

If a man surveys the field of Oriskany in 
the light of other, 
though more recent, battlefields, he cannot 
help appreciating the sagacity of the chief- 
tain who selected for an ambush that West 
Ravine where it debouches into the swale 
which Herkimer’s column had 
the corduroy road that Gansevoort 
Add to this the reckless neglect of 
caution that marked the Her- 
kimer’s column, led by Cox, and you 
have every element of a surprise, rout, and 
massacre, 


evidence 


possesses 


experience gained on 


to cross on 
made, 
ill pre- 
advance of 


Col. 


The plan failed only in one incident, but 
that one was fatal to the 
Brant's cunning ambuscade 
himself committed the fatal 
he shot Col. Cox. 

The true tactical policy of Brant 
let Herkimer'’s column pass along the cor- 
duroy road until about the middle of it had 
reached the front of his own concealed 
formation perpendicular to its 
march; then to assail its exposed marching 
flank in a condition that would not 
admitted of deployment. 
moving force on the corduroy 
point where it the debouchment of 
the West Ravine must have been: in 
umn of fours, without flankers—the most 
helpless of all tactical situations Deter- 


success of 
And Brant 
blunder when 


was to 


line of 


have 
Herkimer's 
road at 
passed 


col- 


mined attack upon the middle of such a col- 


umn must inevitably cut it in two, prevent 
support of either flank by the other, and 
thereby throw the whole into helpless and 
hopeless rout and confusion 

That such was Brant's original plan can- 
doubted in view of the skill dis- 
played in his disposition of force and in his 
instructions to await his own first fire as 
the signal 

Doubtless other officer than 


had some 


TIMES 


the ' 


before another twelve or fifteen | 
I 


what 


DECEMBER 


| cot Cox led Herkimer’s column Brant 


would have waited until the middle of it 
reached the front of his own perpendicular 
column of attack, because it is not known 
that he personally hated any other of Her- 
kimer’s field officers. The necessary infer- 
ence is, therefore, that when Brant saw Cox 
the head of his column 
up, over- 
thinking 


© good, 


riding defiantly at 
his savage hatred, for years pent 
mastered his tactical and, 
he might never get another chance 
fired the which his waiting warriors 
understood to be the signal 

The result was that the [Indians 
the head of the column that they 
have attacked in the middle 
the rest of the column time to halt, 
and deploy. Of much 
lowed for the grim nerve with 
the few minutes of life 
and hold to their work the 
three companies of Davis, 
Slyke, and for the heroic 
which the Mohawk and Schoharie 
stood by him. 

But 
accidental so far as the tac 


sense, 


shot 





assailed 
should 


think, 
must be al- 
whieh Cox 
left him to 


course 


used 
rally 

Van 
with 


Ogden, and 
courage 
pioneers 
even so, those facts were merely 
tical question 
is concerned, 
all in 
made 


and they do not weigh 
blunder that 

allowed his personal 

ings to upset the plan so 
trived by his military judgment; 
precipitated prematurely upon the head 
of a marching column the attack that 
should have halfway down 


estimating the 
when he 
inningly 


when he 
! 


been delivered 
flank. 
turned out, Oriskany, though tac- 
tically a “ drawn battle as they say, was 
a strategic victory for the Patriots Thi 
because by yielding to his 
the leader of the 
the rest of it 
and, in 
Had h 
chances 
that Oriskany 
a rout and a massacre, 
Valley laid open to 
and Albany, with all 
sequences must have 
operations of our main army 
goyne 
From this 
clude that 
his life in 


its exposed 
As it 


hatred 


was £0 
column 
time to 
the end, to 
carried out 
were 


and 
Brant gave 
and deploy, 
thing off. 
plan, the 
hundred 


shooting 


rally 


his original 
ninety-nine in a 
would 
and the M vk 
ravage clear to Troy 
the effect such con- 
entailed upon the 
against Bur- 
point of 
Col. Eben 
vain 


view, we may 


Cox did not give up 


con- 


“ Getting Into a Scrape?” 
This popular phrase, involving the use of 
} an English word, in a sense different from 
its proper meaning, hus considerably puz- 
zled English lexicographers 

One, more ingenious than the others, has 
traced its origin to the game of golf 

In the North of Scotland this 
| played upon downs, or links, on the sea- 
| shore, where many rabbits burrow The 
small hole with which these animals begin 
their burrows is called in that the 
country “ rabbit simply 
“ scrapes.” 

It often happens, in the progress of a 
| game of golf, that the ball of some unfor- 
} tunate player brings up in one of these 
} s« rapes and is with difficulty removed 

Special rules had therefore to be made for 

the player “‘in a scrape.”" 

This would seem an intelligible source for 
an otherwise rather unintelligible 
| sion, 


game 1s 


part of 
scrapes,” or 


expres- 


Controller Coler’s Theatrical Experience. 


N a down-town law office the other day | 


the senior member of the firm was in- 
dulging in a few brief reminiscences, 
“T was reading somewhere the other 
day,”’ said he; “ that: Controller Coler dur- 
ing his boyhood gave slight indication that 
he was to become one of the most 
about men in this part of the country, and 
the article served to recall to my mind 
some incidents of those days, about twenty 
years ago, when Coler and | were school- 
mates at the Polytechnic in Brooklyn. 
“The present Controller, it is true, was 


never distinguished by any of those mighty | 


achievements in scholarship, a few of 
which all great men should have to their 
credit, to give their friends something to 
taik about. But he was one of the most 
popular men in the school, and much of 
that executive ability which has contrib- 
uted to his success in his maturer years 
manifested itself then in the form of devil- 
try. 

“There were four of us involved in what 
was our most thrilling escapade—all of us 
at that age, about sixteen, when a boy 
likes to do big things and feel that he is a 
man. This was particularly the case with 
us, for we were all rather mature looking 
for our years. 

“Somewhere Coler had gotten hold of a 
couple of game cocks, old battered speci- 
mens that couldn't have licked a good lively 
sparrow, but they were the real thing in a 
way, and for that reason appealed to us. 
These two old birds were pitted against 
each other in Coler’s cellar or some other 
secluded spot. 

“But our cocking mains soon became 
something of a ‘ chestnut,’ so far as our own 
amusement was concerned. We felt that 
our field of activity ought to be extended 
and that those mighty duels between the 
feathered gladiators ought to be conducted 


pany was : 
“Then nothing would do but we must 
production on the road, and the 

spect of becoming theatrical folk such 
in front of the local va- 

by storm. Our treasury 

as to admit of any 

Island was our only 

it have been worse, 


ral 


nae 


talked | 


imanricarga © 


make quite a hit with the rural population. 
“Posters were prepared, and I would 
a good round sum to have one of 
them now, but the only thing which I saved 
was one of the handbills, with which the 
towns were to be flooded on the day of the 
performance. Here it is: 
Coming!! 
THE 


Coming!! 
NEW YORK SPORTING CO 
In a New Role. - 

The Only Organization of Its Kind in the World 


“Would Rather See the New York Sporting 
Company than be President Again.’’—U.S. Grant. 


THE LATEST CRAZE 
Sparring Between the Celebrated Birds of Long 
Island and Troy. 
By the Use of Miniature Boxing Gloves All Harm 
to Birds Avoided. 

AN EXCELLENT OLIO OF FINE ARTISTS. 
Immense Crowds Everywhere! 
Hundreds Delighted Nightly! 

COME EARLY. 

More Fun Than a Circus! 
All Decisions of Match Rendered by 

Chosen by the Audience. * 
Mr. Tom Drew 
Bert. Wallack 
Dick Bryant 
..-Rey Williams 

ADMISSION, 25 CENTS. 
Doors open at 7:30. Performance at 8. 

“Of course, the names In our staff were 
assumed, the ‘Drew’ and * Wallack’ giv- 
ing a supposedly theatrical ring to our an- 
nouncement. To the best of my recoilec- 
tion, Coler was ‘ Bert Wallack,’ and I think 
it was his brain which evolved that spuri- 
ous quotation, attributed to Gen. Grant. 

“The New York Sporting Company, it is 
needless to say, was too up-to-date for the 
agricultural sentry of Middle Long Island. 
Arrayed in a high hat and Prince Albert 
coat, I ‘advanced’ upon Yaphank, L.I. The 
Town Hall‘or ‘Opr’y House’ had been en- 
gaged, and some of the posters had set the 
whole town talking, when I was button- 
holed by a couple of Selectmen, or whatever 
they call their dignitaries down there, and 
was given to understand that the communi- 
ty would hardly ‘stand for’ our kind of a 
show. 

“I guess it was a blessing in disguise, for 
the Lord only knows what would have hap- 
pened had we been ajlowed to go on with 
our exhibition. We would probably have 
been run out of town and, anyway, it was 
a bigger thing in our own eyes to have our 
show suppressed than to have achieved a 
great triumph. " 

“ The New York Sporting Company never 
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MILDRED ALDRICH. 


"aris, Nov. 23, 1901, 


Brooklyn, and its career 


end.’ 


An Inter-State Unpleasantness. 


S usual, the Colonel from Pike County 

A paused after pouring out his liquor, 
He observed 

yut the coh’- 


dead 


Did ah evah tell yo all at 


subject of cows 


spondence on the 


the Gov'nah of the great State 
Gov'nah of the equally 
What? Ah 
I can say without the 


that coh 


betwee! 
of Ohio and the 
State of Pennsylvania? 
did? suh, 

exaggeration that 


amezingly cu’ 


great 
nevuh 
slight spond- 
ious ex- 
recohded 


‘nee wah the most 
change of official papahs evah 
| in history S 

The date of it wah immediately 
Gov' nah 
highest 


sent a 


subse- 
quent to the Johnstown flood 
that 


within the 


time holding the 
gift of his 


nah Be 
apprising the lat- 


Fohkah 
office State, 


telegram to Gov avah, similahly 
Pennsylvania 
ih Executive that the 


etionable condition, not 


favohed in 
Ohio Rivah wah in 
ilone 
sudden rise, but pah- 
heahd of cah'cter of 
Fohkah pointed 
most 
Rivah! 
Dead cows! The reply of 
immediate and sah- 
that he had had no 


owing 
th ur 
In fact, Gov'nah 


thah wah 


yut that dead cows out- 


iting down the Ohio 


} rages ly flo 
| Think of that! 
| Gov'nah Beavah wah 

| casti Hle remahked 
idea thah wah dead cows in the Ohio 
Rivan? but if thah wah it wah shocking! 
dead cows reflected no credit 


| He added thi 
upon any State of the 


{ 


noh upon any 


ime name! 
} m lan 


that 
floating 


Fohkah at rejoined 
probability the 
Rivah 


Gov nah 


once 


dead 


*Gov'nah 
cows 
had originated in 
Beavyah retohted 
moh peculiar to 
than they 
othah second- 


}in all 
down the Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


that 
the State of 


dead cows wah no 


Pennsylvania wah 


| to the State of Ohjo or any 


State 





the hot-headed statesman ovah 
bordah declahed in a fuhthah 


At once 
the Buckeye 
telegraphic dispatch that the dead cows in 
Rivah wah undeniably disasteh 

Johnstown; fuhthahmoh, that 
unbecoming of a neighbah 
to continue down the 


the Ohio 
cows from 
it wah conduct 
to allow 
Ohio Rivah and 
| citizens living along the banks of the same. 
Beavah telegraphed 
as follows: ‘Gov'nah Fohkah, Gov'nah of 
the State of Ohio, Youah Excellency, Deah 
Suh: It seems to me that the archives of 
two great States might be devoted to some- 
thing creditable to yo’ administration 
ind my own than interminable dispute 
about the imaginary floating of dead cows.’ 
| “The Gov'nah of Ohio wah likewise taht 
effect: ‘If the 
will discontinue 
the coh'spond- 


dead cows 


become an offense to the 


Thahupon Gov'nah 


moh 





in his rejoindah, to this 


Gov'nat of Pennsylvania 
his cow-floating practices 
ence between the two Commonwealths may 
improved.’ 


climax of 


matehially 
have the that re- 
unpleasantness, Suh, 
accusation, followed by 
demial as straight as a shot, foh Gov'neh 

“avah with indignation asserted that he 


| 
| be vehy 
| 
| 
I: 
wa'an floating any such cows! 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


‘Theh yo" 
mahkble intah-State 
a dewnright, flat 


Some one at the end of the line ventured 
te ask o question: “ Did such an exchange 
of telegrams actually occur, Colonei!’ 

“Suh!” retorted the Colonel, seornfully, 
‘yo’ extreme good health!” 
“ Down the rivah! " echoed the line along 
the bar 

And so the toast was allowed to pass. 


Admiral Brown’s Nickname. 


EAR Admiral George Brown, retired, 
carried a nickname during the last 20 
years of his naval career that stuck to 

| him closer than that of almost any other of- 
ficer in the service. He was known to every 
officer and man, from Rear Admirals down 
to berth-deck cooks, as “ Spud" Brown. 
This is how he earned his sobriquet, told 
the other night in the Army and Navy 
Club: ‘ 

Years ago, when he was only a command- 
er, he was a skipper in one of the old 
wooden frigates which were carrying the 
flag across the Pacific for service on the 
China station. The old vessel got in the 
doldrums, and, to make matters worse, her 

| machinery didn't work very well, and at 
the end of several weeks the messes for- 
ward and aft found themselves almost in 
the middle of the ocean with little more 
to eat than the regulation “salt horse,” 
hardtack, “beef and bully,” and other 
seurvy-producing articles of diet. All 
bands had a mighty hankering after 
“ spuds,” by which name the irish potato 
is affectionately cherished by mariners. 

Soon afterward a big transpacific liner 
bound for San Francisco hove in sight, half 
hull down in the distance, plowing east- 
ward. Signals to heave to immediately 
blossomed from the foretruck of the frig- 
ate, but the liner was in a hurry and did 
not stop. Bigger signal pennants flew from 
the frigate, but still the liner sped onward 
contemptuously. The next moment a solid 
shot went ricocheting along ahead of the 
passenger boat, and in answer to this sum- 
mons the vesse! hove to, while her skipper 
waited in amazement for the frigate to 
draw up and send a boat alongside. 

Instead of announcing a declaration of 
war, Capt. Brown's emissaries, who came 
alongside in a cutter, took Capt. Brown's 
compliments to the master of the liner and 
with an inquiry would the merchant Cap- 
tain be kind enough to part with a supply 
of spuds for cash to relieve the sufferings 
of a lot of hungry man-o'-war's men. The 
remarks of the merchant Captain are not 
on record, but the spuds were produced, 
and Admiral Brown will be known as 
* Spud" Brown until he dies. 
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RS. REGINALD BROOKS (Miss Phy1- 
M lis Langhorne) was seen the other 
day in a charmingly simple frock of 
bright yet deep blue serge that set off her 
petite girlish figure to perfection. The skirt 
touched all around and was not full, nor 
yet did it outline the figure as so many of 
the new costumes do, but was just grace- 
fully seant. The long lines were unbroken 
from hips to feet. The little eoat fitted 
closely in the back and not so closely in 
front. Half-inch tucks, touching each other, 
laid in groups of four or five, ran from the 
shoulder seams to the waist line and also 
down the centre of the back. A yoke-like ar- 
rangement of horizontal bands, possibly an 
inch in width, and broken by small metallic 
buckles at distances of six inches apart, 
shaped the skirt from the belt to the hip 
Mne, With this suit was worn a blouse of 
white silk and lace with lines of pale blue 
outlining the yoke and running up and down 
the centre front and in and out of the 
dainty stock The hat worn was a large, 
broad-brimmed, flat, white beaver; from 
the crown, lace covered, the white lace 
came to the edge of the brim, and, droop- 
ing over, fell about an inch below it. The 
underbrim was faced an inch or more with 
black velvet. There were hints of blue in 
the back of the hat. 


* 
. 


Miss Gladys Brooks on the same day was 
clad in a walking costume of extremely 
dark green cloth. The skirt hung straight 
and plain, with underlying plaits down the 
seams, and, say, two inches from the edge 
of the hem a cord-like fold of green velvet 
ran around the skirt. The short coat was 
close fitting. A large and rather plain 
dark green hat was worn, and handsome 
furs completed the costume. 

*,¢ 

Miss May Van Alen at a recent luncheon 
had on a plain gown of dark brown of 
the shade that in some lights seems to 
throw off heliotrope reflections. It was of 
a smooth, thin cloth, trailed a little in 
the back, and was perfectly plain. The 
bodice was simple, but was relieved by 
white at neck and wrists. She also wore a 
three-quarter cape of tan cloth, made with 
a dozen narrow ruffles of the cloth set on 
satin, and one of her favorite black-and- 
white tulle boas, box plaitings of the black 
tulle forming the lower half and white 
tulle plaitings the upper, with long ends 
of mixed black and white. Her broad- 
brimmed, pointed-crown hat had a white 
underbrim and gray camel's-hair felt for 
the crown. The brim was entirely covered 
with black ostrich plumes. 

*,° 
Charles T. Yerkes wore at the thea- 
other evening a superb gown of 
white Cluny lace over chiffon and silk of 
the same color. As entered the box 
she wore a large, long, and loose wrap of 
pink panne velvet the the heart 
of that most exquisite rose the La France 
Her hat, rather broad-brimmed, had a 
crown fully six inches high; the brim was 
turned up abruptly on one side and drooped 
on the other. It was of white lace over 
chiffon, and in the back, where the brim 
rolled, there fell from the crown a cas 
cade of lace that drooped over the coiffure 
im the back. Attached to a slender gold 
chain worn about her neck was a superb 
turquoise heart, nearly three inches long by 
two inches in width, with diamonds, 
and in her ears shone immense stones of 
the same blue, in the same fashion. 
The blue was the only color that relieved 


the white of her costume. 
*,° 


Mrs 
tre the 


she 


shade of 


set 


set 


Peyster was gowned last 
week at a dinner in a black velvet gown, 
princesse in The trailing skirt was 
absolutely plain. The bodice, cut square as 
to neck, had straps of the black velvet, 
with falls of lace, over the shoulders. Run- 
ning from the upper part of the under arm 
were seams, and a point on the lower por- 
tion of the bodice was described by white 
Venetian lace, with wild and their 
foliage in pink and green lace. This same 
lace formed the finish of the bodice in the 
back. 


Miss Helen de 


style 


roses 


*,* 
Frederick J. de Peyster was seen 
superb wrap of black and 
heavy white 
the wrap 
back, it 
chiffon 
same. 


Mrs. 
last week in a 
white. The 
satin, and 
which 


closes 


foundation was 
corner of 
long flies 
flouncings of white 
with ruchings of the 
escapes the floor by 
flounce of black thread 
above this 
top there 


as one 


was a cape dis- 
full 
edged inside 
This wrap 

inches and has a 
fully a foot in 
drapings of the lace. At the 

draping of the 
the shoulders and the finish 
neck is a fichu of the same 


cowl-like arrangement of the 


several 


lace width; are 
is a 
shawl-shaped luce spread- 
ing over 
around the 

lace, with a 


lace in the back. 


out 


. 
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Moore 


street 


has a handsome 
gown The skirt 
a heading to the 


Mrs. Clement C. 
black broadcloth 
trails a little, and has a: 
wide applied flounce--eighteen inches deep 
at the back and a foot wide in front—a 
three-inch band of stitched black panne 
velvet. Directly up the back from this 
flounce there runs to the belt a strip of 
the panne the same width as that heading 
the flounce. The skirt closes smoothly, 











no plaits or tucks appearing. The Eton 
coat comes to the bottom of the waist and 
has running all around it and up the closed 
fronts a narrower band of the panne. 
There also extends up for a distance of 
six inches in the back and front and, say, 
four inches apart, pointed tabs an inch 
wide of the stitched panne, and in the cen- 
tre of each point is fastened a glittering 
metal button. The not full bishop sleeves 
gather into narrow cuffs of the panne, 
ending tablike with the buttons, and some 
six inches above the cuffs a pointed strap 
on each sleeve runs crosswise from the 
inner seams nearly to the outer edge of the 
sleeves, the ends caught down with but- 
tons. Mrs. Moore's hat ts a big black vel- 
vet laden with several very broad but not 
very long ostrich plumes. 
*,° 

the 
now 


Mrs. Henry Sedley was walking on 
avenue early in the week in one of the 
fashionable red costumes. It was a 
soft, dull red cloth, the skirt cut to clear the 
ground and hanging straight and not full 
Beginning at the knees in front and rising 
toward the back, where it crossed, was a 
line of slightly curving scroll-shaped pieces 
of cloth formirg a band an inch and a half 
wide. The sections of this band were per- 
haps eight inches long, and were piped 
with black satin. The little extended 
perhaps four inches below the waist belt 
line and was cut straight around. The col- 
lar was cut in with the coat, but flared 
much. Down the centre of the back ran 
a long scroll-like band piped with black 
satin, and on each much shorter 
one. The same scroll designs were repeat- 
ed on each side of the front, and ran from 
the bust line up to the very edge of the 
upward flaring collar. Several short scroll- 
bands were placed horizontally around the 
jacket, a couple of inches above its lower 
edges. Several of the long scrollbands ran 
from the shoulders straight to the bottom 
of the coat sleeves. It closed on the left 
side with black loops and rather small 
black buttons. The hat worn was of the 
English walking style, of black, with feath- 
ery black aigrettes and knots of ribbon at 
the left. 


deep. 


coat 


side a 


One of Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs's evening 
gowns is of black net, simply made. The 
bodice is cut low, and the elbow sleeves 
have wide frills of net, lined with white 
lace. The skirt, with a long train of me- 
dium length, shows no trimming, save a 
few narrow frills at its lower edge. There 
is no girdle save a simple strip of black, 
and no tucks or drapings mar the simplici- 
ty of the gown from top to hem. The 
shimmering folds of the black taffeta, over 
which it is hung, are plainly discerned 
through the net. This gown, in which Mrs 
Oelrichs appeared at the Whitney musicale 
on Monday evening. was first worn at the 
and with it Mrs. Oelrichs to 
conceal its low cut, a full boa of black net. 
Her large hat was of blue chiffon, a pale 
shade, and single, large blue ostrich 
plume partially encircled the brim. 


play, wore, 


one 


Mrs. John Clinton Gray is wearing a re- 
markable fur unique in 
tion of materials. It is a 
broadtail, and its revers 


its combina- 
long coat of 
are made of 
fluted crepe, the crepe being again used at 
the throat. The effect the 
and crepe with Mrs. Gray's snowy 
roseleaf complexion is charming. 


coat, 


broadtail 
hair and 


of 


** 
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Miss Lila Sloane, in sapphire blue velvet 
trimmed with gold lace, was a picture the 
other day at a small The skirt 
lower part of the were one, 
princesse, of course, in effect, clinging and 
severely plain, 
Tue other part of the costume and the 
bishop eeves were of rich white lace, 
fluffily arranged over chiffon and silk, and 
topping them was the shortest of bolero 
jackets of sapphire blue velvet, Its collar 
and very pointed rever the right were 
covered at the for inch or more 
with delicate of gold thread. The 
large coat flared over the hands 
and at the outer seams in points, and were 
also edged with the gold lace. At the left 
of the bodice, from the belt to the bust 
line, was a line of large open work gold 
buttons. Miss Sloane's hat, of middle size, 
was black velvet. It was lifted a little from 
the coiffure showed a facing of inch- 
wide folds of light blue chiffon. At the 
left a cluster of black ostrich tips was 
placed. The effect of the hat was 
and rather flat. 


luncheon 


and bodice 


trailing also, of course 





at 
edge 
lace 


sleeves 


an 


and 


round 
** 
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Miss Edna Loew walked briskly up Fifth 
Avenue the days of th 
week in a street costume of a golden moss- 
green corduroy, topped by a small flat hat 
of folds of scarlet broadcloth, with several 
black wings perched saucily to the fore 
A boa and large muff of black fex finished 
the costume. The skirt and Eton coat both 
fitted snugly had no trimming what- 
ever, The coat was long enough to conceal 
the belt, and the skirt was cut to touch 
and no more, 


on one of coldest 


and 


Burden 
ot 

down 

than 


has among her 
gray cheviot. The 
the back without 
the fiaring cut 


Miss Gwendolyn 
street frocks one 
skirt is fastened 
any fullness other 
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gives it. It drags a little, and has at the 
bottom two five-inch overlapping folds of 
the cloth. The Eton coat pouches a little 
all around above the belt, and has running 
from the shoulder seams on each side two 
tlas bands; these are stitched a quarter of 
en inch from their edges and curve in 
toward the centre at the belt. The sleeves 
are bishop. The hat she wears with this is 
a very large one, flares very much, and 
has a mass of chous of gray, with several 
touches of brown fur, at the left, where it 
‘ifts. Around the flat crown brown fur °s 
used as trimming. The hat itself is a thin, 
tiain gray felt. 


Miss Natica Rives has a ceep brown 
gown, a sort of brocaded cloth, tucked from 
the belr in the back to below the knees, and 
with clusters of tucks at the sides and 
front. It sweeps the ground all around, 
and the Eton coat, rather baggy in effect, 
has a postillion back, down which tucks are 
run, The front opens over a vest of white 
lace, with hints of blue, and on each side 
of the vest the jacket, which flies out, has 
heavy white embroidery, with a bit of pale 
blue showing in the centre of the big but- 
tonlike ornaments, The sleeves are large 
affairs, bishop-shaped. With this costume 
in immense black hat, lifted off and oack 
from the face, the brim covered with 
sweeping black ustrich plumes, is usually 
worn, 





*,° 


Keene looks well in a costume of 

brown. The sweeping skirt was 
given the necessary fullness by the widest 
ind deepest of underplaits in the back. Th 
edge of the skirt fell some three 
inches over the applied flounce, the latter 
being slashed battlements. This ex 
tending edge was cut and had an Insertion 
of lace stitching over palest blue silk. Ihe 
front of white lace over pale 
blue, and a girdle of liberty satin of the 
same shade was shaped to curve in points 
both back and front. The bodice back wa 
an Eton coat effect, with a round collar 
outlined by the cloth cut and joined by the 
stitch over blue. The stock was o 
threaded with blue ribbon. The uppe 
sleeves were rather large and ended above 
the elbow. A puff of white lace extended 
from the finish of the brown cloth the 
shaped cuff, some six inches deep, thread 
ed with blue that formed the lower part 
of the sleeve. Mrs. Keene's wrap was an 
ulster of sealskin, with cellar and cuffs of 
sabl>. Her small hat of sable bad its edg>s 
draped with white lace, and towurd the left 
in the back a bow with perky loops 
was placed. 


Mrs 
Ilavana 


lower 


up in 





bodice had a 


face 


to 


lace 


Housekeeping in Germany. 


HF had just returned from abroad and 
was getting comfortably settled in 
her home, when she said: 

“T'll tell you one thing I saw there that 
interested me immensely. It's the way 
they keep house in Germany. Those poor 
German housewives! I wouldn't run things 
the way they do if my life depended on it. 
They keep house well. You wouldn't 
believe all they submit to. I have never 
ceased wondering why they will 
year after year, a system that's so full of 
drudgery. 

“ The the 
enough to move mountains 
ducing the daily mechanical grind to a 
minimum, as we do, they are always look- 
ing for a chance to do a little more, to 
make the home a little more complete, 
even down to the smallest details 

“The eating hours arranged 
purpose to woman's forenoon, 
afternoon, and her evening. There are so 
many meals and they come at such awk- 
ward hours that they keep the kitchen con- 
stantly in a turmoil and the servants al- 
ways busy 

“ The 
coffee, 


alone, 


too 


continue, 


maids do work 
Instead of re- 


mistress and 


seem 


spoil a her 


meal is simple enough; 
and butter. If the 
eat this meal togetner 
But if it is a preten- 
and there are guests, the 
in each person's room. 
trotting back and forth 


just 
family is 
in the 


first 
rolls, 
they 
dining room. 
tious household 
served 


more 


coffee is 
Just think of the 
that that makes. 

“The second meal comes about 11 o'clock, 
and is more substantial. They call it the 
‘second breakfast,’ although fhe first meal 
is never called the first breakfast. They 
also call it a name that * fork 
breakfast.’ 

“Then, about 2 or 2:30 P. M. comes din- 
ner, Every one makes it an important af- 
fair, the event of the day. They will make 
any arrive promptly and to 
remain the full time. Even the men do 
this, and when I saw those German men 
of business coming home for two hours in 
the middle of the day, it made me think of 
our men, and they give first 
place, even if they have to postpone their 
snatch a bite to 


means 


sacrifices to 


how business 


meals or eat between 
deals. 

“ Their dinner is a heavy meal. A Ger- 
man housekeeper would be shocked at the 
idea of stinting the serving alt any meal, 
and least of all at dinner. A German cook 
the French art of making dainty 
dishes out of nothing. There must be 
#bundance of real nourishment, and every 
dish must be prepared with greatest care 

‘Kating is not, however, the whole of 
the German dinner, important as that feat- 
ure of it undoubtedly is. It is the great 
gathering of the day, and the family makes 
the most of it. It is the time for 
ing family interests and for hearing news 
of relatives and friends. 

‘They talk more than we do at dinner, 
and I really believe their dinner hour has 
more cheerfulness and lively good humor 
in it than ours. 

“They linger around the table, and it 
isn't long then from the time they rise from 


scorns 
an 


discuss- 
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DECEMBER 8, 


the dinner table until afternoon coffee, at 
about 4. This is searcely a meal, just a 
cup of coffee and some kind of cake. Aft- 
ernoon coffee is more for the women than 
the men, although you often find middle- 
aged and elderly men making a break in 
the afternoon's business affairs to drink a 
cup of coffee and chat for half an hour. 

“The final meal of the day comes at 
about 8 o'clock, and such an hour for a 
meal strikes me as stupidity. It comes 
just at the right time to spoil the evening. 

“Now at what hour of the day is a Ger- 
man housekeeper free from kitchen cares? 
What do you imagine our servants would 
say to such arrangements? 

* But it is all a labor of love to the Ger- 
man housewife. There isn't a stroke in 
all her day's work that is done grudgingly. 
The completeness and order of her house- 
hold are her pride, and she would think our 
simple household arrangements were noth- 
ing but proofs of laziness and general un- 
fitness for a woman's real duties. No 
amount of the ‘ time for other things’ that 
think so much of would tempt her to 
leave out the slightest of her unceasing 
ministrations to the comfort of her family.” 


we 


In Borrowed Piumage. 


ISS ELLEN TERRY is nothing if not 
natural. A clever New York girl 
would have discovered that, if she 

had not already known it before, when she 
went to call upon her the other day. She 
also discovered incidentally the effect of 
good clothes, though not upon Miss Terry. 
She had known Miss Terry previously, and 
wished to have a little chat with her before 
she left town. The girl was busy, the time 
quickly, and the engagement was 
almost up when she dropped into the the- 
to the actress. There are any 
around a woman like 
she was told she must 
line if she wished to see her, 
did forthwith, and received a 
note from the actress telling her to come 
in the next night to the theatre. Now, it 
happened that a friend of the girl was 
stopping in town at the time, a friend 
who, as the girl says, ‘does the society 
act’ in a big Western city, and the frocks, 
hats, and coats she brought with her were 
beautiful to behold. 

“I think I ougbt to dress up to call upon 
Miss Terry,’’ rerwarked the girl casually, 
trying on some of the friend's fine feathers, 

“Why not, indeed,” said the friend, 

take some of my clothes.” 

That suggestion was attractive. Then 
and there the girl began “dress up” 
in gorgeous clothes. They all fitted as if 
she was made for them. She finally de- 
cided upon a combination which every one 
declared could not be improved upon 

“IT was truly beautiful to behold,” says 
the girl as she tells the story. ‘I wore a 
long silk frock, a smart coat, a beautiful 
bea, a smart veil, hat, gloves—not a thing 
in view which was my own but my boots, 
A fashion plate nothing to the gor- 
geousness of me as I started out. And such 
an impression made! First of all I 
was impressed with myself. I carried my- 
air, I felt like a 
there great 
support in good clothes And the 
when I reached the theatre! I had 
own ordinary street clothes when I 
dropped in the first time, but this time the 
people went down before me like a row of 
I was invited to step inside with 
the box man 
as I swept in, the usher 
to a seat I had 
millionairess, and I had only a minute 
after my name had been taken 
before I was escorted back 
and had the pleasure 
skirts down the 
not know me at 
overcome 


passed 
atre see 
number of defenses 
Miss Terry, 
drop her a 
which she 


to 


was 


as I 


self with such an 


tell again 


princess, 
Never is not a 
moral 
effect 


my 


me 


on 


ninepins 
the respect, 
fell back humbly 
showed 


greatest office 
been a 
to 
to 
of 
of 


m« as if 
wall 
Miss 
the 

sweeping my borrowed 
Miss Terry did 
then she was properly 


Terry 
scenes again 
aisles, 
first, 
by my 

** Aren't you beautiful!’ 
gorgeous clothes!’ I leaned 
and whispered: 

* All 
everything, 


and 
appearance. 

‘What 
to her 


she said 


over 


rag, hat, 
shrieked 


borrowed, every 


she 


coat, 
veil, and with 
laughter 

The next morning the girl who had been 
asked to drop in and see the actress again 
her hotel appeared duly, but in her 
own gowns Miss Terry welcomed her 
with a deep sigh of relief: 

“Thank goodness,’ she have 
got off your good clothes and now we can 


talk.”’ 


at 


said, you 


Her Pretty Baby, 


for the 
which said 
to occurred last week: A lady who 
had “The Way of the World,” 
prior to its sudden taking off, wrote to the 
Victoria Theatre ting to 
the very pretty “set” the 
act. 


is authority followe 


incidents of 


Fitch 


the 


Clyde 
ing story, are 
have 
witnessed 
reque permission 
copy used in 
fourth 

* The 


scene is charming,” 


wrote, Miss de Wolfe 
objection I like to copy it 
it is, for a room in my own 
contemplate redecorating 
Miss de Wolfe 
as follow 
“The management no 
vour using the christening scene in 
Way of the World’ model for 
room You are liberty to 
the entire scene the baby!" 
And still the was not 
The correspondent acknowledged the fore- 


christening 
‘and if 
should 


has no 
just ag 


which I 


home, 


manager replied at once 


has objection to 
The 
your 


copy 


as a 
at 
including 
incident 


quite 
closed. 


going in this wise: 

* Allow me to thank you for your courtesy 
and to say that I shall have much pleasure 
in copying the christening scene. I must 
decline, however, to copy the baby, as I 
have a much prettier one of my own,” 
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WOMEN HERE 
* AND THERE « 


66 OU can always tell a woman's fi- 
Y nancial status by her coat linings,” 
says a bright girl. ‘‘ She may have, 

to all appearances, the smartest of tailor- 
made coats, it may have the trade marks 
of a fashionable tailor in every seam, ap- 
parently, and you will murmur to yourself 
that it did not than $85 in good 
hard cash—that is if you don’t know. The 
lining will give the whole thing away. It 
is in the handsome brocatles of the interior 
that the smart tailor runs in some of the 
money you have to for a simple but 
irreproachable little coat, 
of an ordinary lining and may 
that the coat was ready made and pekgaps 
bought at a mark-down . 


cost less 


pay 
you 


sale 
ar 


are not his special 
eat has not a reputa- 


But one much petted 


Among people who 
admirers the family 
tion for 
and much beloved animal showed the other 
day that he had reasoning powers, and 
could devise and carry out a_ strategic 
movement with carefulness and success. 
His special friend in the household the 
mother of the family, in whose lap he de- 
lights to sit for hours. He is a large and 
handsome grimalkin, quite too heavy 
to be held for any length of time with com- 
fort He not seriously resent a re- 
fusal to hold him, if in place of that he can 
occupy the favorite chair of his particular 
friend in the family. This she frequently 
grants him, but on the day in question she 
had special reasons for wishing it herself, 
and refused to give it up even after fre- 
quent requests by her pet. He desisted in 
his attempts to obtain the chair after a 
time, and sat down quietly, lost in thought. 
Then in a few moments he arose, walked 
to the door, mewed, and indicated plainly 
that he wished leave the room. His 
mistress could not, of course, refuse that 
appedl, but before she was half way to the 
door the cat, with a run and quick jump, 
passed her, and was in the chair she had 
vaeated, curled down ready to go to sleep. 
His mistress was so greatly impressed that 
pussy kept the chair the remainder of the 
afternoon, 


cleverness 


is 


does 


to 


sce 
this 


so 


Raglans are at a discount year. 
There never was a garment much 
abused. The Raglan is a smart coat when 
properly worn. It is a delight for travel- 
Ing. It is excellent in a storm if one does 
not have to walk. In walking the condi- 
tion of the wearer is a thousand times 
worse with than without it. It is simply 
one more long garment to drag around the 
feet and break the arm in lifting. If there 
is anything more ugly than a Raglan lifted 
it can only be found in the three-quarter, 
length coats, which are pulled up awkward- 
ly when worn with skirts, which must be 
raised in the street. These half-length 
coats are graceful and dignified in them- 
selves, but they were never made to be 
worn by the woman who has to go about 
the city in cars. 


—? 


One of the greatest treasures of Emma 
Thursby, the one-time renowned concert 
singer, is a piece of a bottle of wonderful 
glass of many tints which was excavated 
from the house of St. Cecilia under the 
church dedicated to her in Rome. Every 
one may not know that the middle name 
of Miss Thursby is Cecilia, and she has 
always said half in fun, but perhaps more 
than half in earnest, that it was to this 
chance gift of a name that she owed her 
musical talent. Two years ago, with her 
sister, she was traveling in Rome, and 
there visited the Church of St. Cecilia. 
Men were excavating under the church at 
the time, and the sacristan, interested 
in Miss Thursby as a namesake of the 
saint, presented her with the bottle taken 
from the excavations. Standing near a 
pile of loose soll thrown up by the exca- 
vators Miss Thursby’s sister saw some- 
thing shining like a jewel in the earth, 
picked it up, and found that it was a 
piece of glass probably a fragment of 
another bottle. The. singer may yet have 
this set to wear as an amulet. 

—-@—~ 

People who return to the city and find 
the family silver looking like gun metal 
can get a good butler, one of the spare 
men who make more money and have more 
independence by going out by the day 
than in taking regular positions, who will 
undertake to clean it for $5 a day. That 
is the price he would charge for serving 
a dinner, and taking charge of the serv- 
ants. It seems a high price for simple, 
mechanical work, but a good man will re- 
fuse to take less. He says that to clean 
silver which has been left for months is 
one of the hardest tasks he undertakes. 
Many families coming into the city after 
a long absence turn their silver over to 
the silversmith and the work is then quite 


as expensive. 
—o— 


She is a nice girl, and he is a nice young 
man. The girl has a sufficiently good opin- 
ion of him to hang his picture, framed, in 
her sanctum. This she thinks should be 
considered a great honor to any young 
man, and to further add to the honor she 
has adorned the frame qf the picture with 
all sorts of souvenirs and relics of the 
young man, little presents that he has 
made her at different times, a letter or two 
from him, programmes of places she has 
visited with him, &c. Any nice girl will 
know in a minute just what sort of 
things hang from the picture frame, hiding 


Catch a glimpse { 
guess | 


; of white in the 





view 
it 
an 


the picture entirely from Her girl 
friends when they first clasp their 
hands over their mouths in attempt 
suppress undue merriment, and end finally 
by a peal of laughter, Is it a compliment, 
they ask, to think 
man to be willing 
entirely from view with 


see 


so much of any young 
to shut his 


souvenirs of him” 


as picture 


With the 
to-day, 


women 
les, 
Empire 


wearing apparel of the 
harking buck to the old sty 
‘ial revival of First 

interesting to see the 


of 
and a spe 
frocks, it is 
in Maude Adams's 
Street.”’ Any 
herself wears 
a girl of 
of the 
frocks 


women 
Quality 


Adams 


pretty pla 
Miss 


copied exactly 


one of the gowns 


could be by 
to-day, and she would have some 
prettiest and stylish little 
imaginable, The Empire gown 
of gray cloth, with the stock of 
white, soft folds of gray chiffon outlining 
the lower edge of the yoke, jeep frills 
wrists of the s 


and 


most 
first 
voke and 
ind 

leeves, is a 
feature of it 
11, 


dear little frock 
need be altered for 


not a 
wear in 


It is a pretty 
Miss Phoebe of a 
from her other frocks, but 
ing which the up-to-date young 
need scorn as old-fashioned if she a 
pretty throat. Gowns cut low at the throat 
are worn to some extent now, and are 
modish enough to be more often if 
there was one woman hundred who 
looked well in them. Phoebe's first 
ball gown is a dream, to all appear- 


heliotrope gown in which 
different style 
still with noth- 
woman 
has 


teaches, 


seen 
in a 
Miss 
and 


' ances entirely modern—the short waist, the 


long flowing lines of the scant skirt, the 
silver cord and tassels which are tied 
around the bodice, and the band of silver 
on the lower edge of the skirt. Even that 
soft drapery of chiffon which caught 
here and there on the bare arms with sil- 
ver bands in the most 
lightful of for ball gowns 


this year. 


is 
has been seen de- 
French models 


—__o—_ 


There is the same similarity to the little 
folderols women are using now. Those 
pretty flowered silk bags are among the 
treasures of the modern woman's ward- 
robe. Every woman with a liking for coral 
now has a coral chain or necklace, and 
Miss Susan's coral brooch would delight 
the heart of any pretty girl in town. The 
same could not be said of those long coral 
earrings which would have been turned into 
pendants long ago by the girl of to-day, 
but the broochlike clasp that Miss Phoebe 
wears with her heliotrope gown is entirely 
in keeping with the belt of the 
up-to-date maiden, 


clasps 


a—— 
Even the neck fur worn by one of the 
visitors in the first scene, and which would 
undoubtedly have been called a tippet in 
the earlier days in America, would make a 
stylish boa for the Winter of 1901, and the 
big muff is equally fashionable. The styles 
of trimming, bands set around the skirt 
at some distance from the edge, are like 
similar trimmings worn to-day. There is a 
positive fad at the present time for the 
broad lace collars worn by the women of 
the play, though with them now are worn, 
more becomingly, something high around 
the throat. And who wiil say who sees the 
length of the frocks worn in “ Quality 
Street " that rainy-day frocks are new? 
——@——- 

It is not every woman who knows the 
real value of her teakwood table. Teakwood 
has many good qualities, and a table made 
of it is excellent for a tea table, for it will 
stand harder usage than tables of any oth- 
er kind of wood and retain its good looks 
and good condition. The wood is oily, very 
strong, it will not crack, warp, or shrink, 
and it will not corrode iron. It is used in 
England for boat and car building. 

— ~~ 

Indian names are nearly as difficult as 
the Russian. One of the ex-Carlisle school- 
girls is named Emily Perdesophy. 

People who have houses bullt now have 
the design of the building and of the fur- 
niture made by the same man, an artist in 
his work. There has been an advance in 
ideas on house decoration and one room is 
not as often now made to contain’a medley 
of furniture of all countries and of all pe- 
riods. In many houses there are different 
rooms representing different countries and 
consistently furnished. The best work that 
is done now has the house exterior and in- 
terior represent a certain period. One 
clever architect devotes himself almost en- 
tirely to one period in England, and the 
house and all the furniture in it are made 
in designs in keeping with the period. 

~——<9-— 

There is a surprising display of bad man- 
ners In public places nowadays. In one of 
the big hotels up town the other day, when 
all the world was there at luncheon—the 
elite and the would-be elite, all sorts of 
nice-looking people and their relatives and 
friends—one pretty young woman sitting in 
the corridor called to another young wo- 
man who was passing with a young man, 
evidently her husband. Men as a rule re- 
move their hats in tiie corridor, and this 
one did, but between his lips was a cigar- 
ette which he did not attempt to remove, 
even during the conversation in which he 
took part, holding it all the time firmly in 
one corner of his mouth. And he “ looked 
like a gentleman.” 


DELECTABLE dish that filled us 
with good cheer in the long ago of 
childhood seems to have passed from 
ken of our present day cooks. It 
to our table once in a while, to be 
sure, we call for it in restaurants, but 
its fine flavor has departed and the light 
nothingness that fifteen 
twenty a normal portion, changed 
4a flannel-like, india-rubber 
terfeit on the face 
Unless its tradition be 
country farmers’ wives, 
powder and 
known or an unwelcome quantity, the 
fashioned buckwheat swimming 
rich brown gravy, or glistening 
and melted butter, will 
thing the in 
haps, always in 
the 
of 
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once made or 
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texture coun 
upheld the 
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brown disks that came to the table shroud- | 


ed in a column of steam, disappeared 
and well-fed 

started off to school 
a comfortable of the 
life But mother's daughter 
busy to the buckwheat 
of care in preparation, and 
bedtime to the morning 


marvelous 
sters were 


rapidity, 
filled 

thing 

been 


sense good 
has 
cake 


beginning 


give it 
make 


been too inconvenient 
been driven 


she 


Consequently she has 
patent makeshift, and 
two minutes of time, a 
of the toothsome nourishing 

Such a the 
of batter overnight appear to her, 
refuses to see the difference in the 
tive products of the old and the new 
Sour milk, 


too 


concocts 


thing quite the op 


posite and 


original bugbear does setting 
that she 
respec- 
meth- 
soda, and cream of 
savor of thods 
and so her husband yearns in vain for the 
buckwheat cakes of his 

Sut this bugbear, like so many others 
disappears when we tackle it. The “ set- 
ting overnight" is not a difficult task, not 
even a troublesome one. It in fact a 
very simple and convenient process, 
suming only a few minutes doing 
leavening work in accordance with na- 
ture’s chemistry during the long hours of 
the night. Moreover, there 
of failure. for, following the simple direc- 
tions given below, the cook is sure to pro- 
duce an economical, 
article, thoroughly 
stomachs. 

It in old-fashioned dish, and 
only for old-fashioned ingredients. 
quently baking powder and prepared flour 
should not enter into its composition 
There are housekeepers who advise ad- 
mixture of Indian or ineal with the 
buckwheat flour, but this is purely a mat- 
ter of individual taste. If together, 
their ratio may vary from to 
one-half in either direction as 
many prefer, the buckwheat flour is used 
alone. In this case the finished product, 
when cut across, will have a slate-colored 
hue. 

The rule which regulates the consistency 
of the batter for buckwheat cakes calls 
for equal measures of liquid and of flour. 
This makes it an easy matter to gauge the 
quantity required for 
of consumers, obviating 
arithmetical calculation. 

All old-fashioned recipes call for 
milk, and most good cooks prefer 
cause it hastens the naturat of 
thorough fermentation. But nowadays, 
with fresh milk brought daily to the door, 
it is not always within reach. The fresh 
milk will answer equally well if cream-of- 
tartar is used at the same time. 

The following recipe is extremely simple, 
but it is wholly reliable, having stood the 
test of more than one generation of men 
and women to whom Winter breakfasts 
once meant buckwheat cakes in savory 
plenty: 

Put a pint of buckwheat 
large mixing bowl, and 
it, stirring all the time, 
milk and water mixed in equal prepor- 
tions. If the milk is sweet, add a tea- 
spoonful of cream-of-tartar. Stir until the 
mass is free from lumps; add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a cooking spoonful of mo- 
lasses, (this in order to impart the rich 
tint of brown that good buckwheat cakes 
always wear,) and blend thoroughly. 
Cover the bowl with a napkin and then 
smother the whole under a thick coverlet. 
Set in a warm spot over night, near the 
stove or radiator pipes. In the morning, 
while the griddle is heating add a tea- 
spoonful of baking soda to the mass d 
stir until the airholes make it foamy. A 
brisk arm will do this in two minutes. 


The hotter the griddle the quicker the 
cakes will brown. To prevent their stick- 
ing, the griddle’ must be greased between 
each set of cakes. This can be done by 
means of a piece of fat pork attached to 
the end of a fork and swept rapidly back 
and forth over the surface; or else the 
neatly twisted bunch of feathers the Ger- 
mans send us, or a clothespin with its 
head swathed in a clean cotton binder, is 
dipped into a cup of melted butter or clari- 
fied fat and swept across the griddle with 
a swift backward and forward stroke. 

A cooking spoonful of batter makes a 
good-sized cake, and an ordinary, long 
griddle will bake three at once. As 
soon as the little holes appear on the up- 
per side of the cake the latter should be 
turned deftly with the cake turner. Lift 
the cakes from the griddle when they have 
browned to the right color; slip them cn 
to a hot plate and serve immediately with 
syrup and melted butter, or with a gravy 
previously made as follows: 

Put a tablespoonful of butter or fat and 
the same amount of wheat flour in a hot 
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own,” 


pan and stir, allowing the ingredients to 
scorch to a rich dark brown; slowly pour 
a cupful of cold water into the pan and 
stir smooth over the fire; add pepper and 
salt and thin to the right consistency with 
meat gravy left from a previous 
Serve steaming hot 
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Perhaps it was her ignorance ways 
of the world and of business that prompted 
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the was 


time secured her success 
she decided 
friends must 


urred with 


in 
way to get 
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ind 
scholars 
to ge not 
know in her ad- 
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She but left 
When 
mother 
Noth- 
she cautioned 
returned from another 
‘ stroll and had found another scholar. 
Thereafter strolled daily for a month, 
at the end of which time she had an income 


it picked 


said not a word to any 
to ‘stroll in the park." 
returned confided to her 
that she had her first piano scholar 


one, 
her home 


she she 


Next day she 


she 
of $15 a week, and every cent of 
up in a field open to all 

“How did I do it?” ‘why, 
easily, with a little patience [ thought 
when a person wants anything the way to 
get it is to go after it. IL went 
tion of the city where I knew people lived 
who could afford to take music 
and thereafter all was plain sailing. 

“I picked out the first hou came to 
ind asked: Do you want a music teacher 
here?" They that they did not. At 
forty-six other houses they said the same, 
but in one place they gave me the num- 
ber of a place where they thought a piano 
teacher was wanted. 

*“T called there and played for the mother 
of the children and was engaged—two les- 
a week. Next day was a repetition 
of the first, except that I got two scholars 
at three lessons a week. Next day I rang 
sixty door bells without getting any schol- 
ars, but the next day and the next [ got 
one each. 

“In that way I picked up enough schol- 
ars to have an income of $15 a week. In 
time, making friends with my scholars, 
they recommended me to others, and when 
I found that my time was likely to be 
taken up entirely with lessons I raised my 
price, got rid of all those that did not feel 
uke paying the advance, and set out into 
higher districts. That is simple enough, 
and [ don’t see anything unusual! about it.” 

And that is the story of the young wo- 
man who “ did’ in a field open to all. 


she said, 
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said 
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An Indian Woman Editor. 


ISS ORA V. EDDLEMAN is perhaps 
the only Indian woman who pub- 
lishes magazine in the United 

States. She is editor and publisher of The 
Twin Territories, which has for three years 
struggled along, and now paying 
basis. 

It is printed at Muskogee, the metropolis 
of the Indian Territory, and but 
those of Indian blood allowed to con- 
tribute to its pages. There is much liter- 
ary excellence in the publication. 

Miss Eddleman is “ a sixteenth part Cher- 
okee Indian,’ fair and beautiful. She is, 
like most of her sisters, a brunette of strik- 
ing type. 

But twenty years of age, her success as a 
writer has been remarkable Under the 
pen name of “ Mignat Shrieber’’ she is 
known to many of the leading magazine 
editors as the author * Lizouki, the 
Creek Girl," “Only an Indian Girl,” and 
“A Pair of Moccasins." These stories 
contain remarkably accurate descriptions 
of civilized Indian, life, which is little 
known to the outside world. 

The Twin Territories is a thirty-two page 
magazine, illustrated by Indian artists and 
scenes from Indian and Oklahoma Terri- 
tories. Miss Eddleman goes among the In- 
dians and engages the cultured to write for 
her columns. 

She has on her staff all the various chief- 
tains, and they contribute with a thorough 
knowledge of the people. To the stranger it 
is more difficult to secure an audience with 
an Indian chief than with the President of 
the United States. They are wary of the 
white man. 
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Hit or Miss. 


What is the difference between a flirta- 
tious man and a poor tennis player? 

One courts the misses and the othe 
misses the courts. 









































































































MAN who goes on board a ship of the 
A navy to begin his first enlistment is 
not long in ignorance of that time- 
honored institution known as the lucky 
bag; furthermore, he is liable to renew that 
acquaintance quite often during the re- 
mainder of his term of service. Bluejacket 
was no exception to this rule. The evening 
of his very first day on board the receiving 
ship, on which he had enlisted as a lands- 
man, he failed to find his clothes bag 
where he thought he had left it—!n its prop- 
er place--when he went to shift from white 
into blue uniform, which he was advised 
Was the proper thing to do at that hour. 
Telling his troubles to a newly made ac- 
quaintance, he was informed: 

“Probably Jimmy Legs has pinched it 
and put it in the lueky bag.” 

Who Jimmy Legs was or what sort of a 
thing the “lucky bag" was Bluejacket 
knew no more than he knew what “ plum 
duff" tasted or looked like. But question- 
ing developed the fact that every chief 
master-at-arms in the navy is known by 
that title among the crews; the place they 
stow stray articles of 
picked up out of place 
the “ lucky bag.’ Getting an article out of 
the lucky bag usually means report 
against a man on the books of the executive 
officer and very likely a trip to the mast 
the following morning for a mild punish- 
ment, Just as a reminder to be more careful 
in future 

Bluejacket 
the service 


personal property 


about the ship is 





had 
to acquire 
arms any rate, 
very natural thing 
probably 


not been long enough tn 
a fear of a master-at- 
he considered it a 
to go to the man who 
had his property and request its 
return. This he did, while older men of the 
crew awaited results with knowing grins 
on their faces. Various things have been 
known to happen to venturesome “rookies” 
(the general term of the service applied to 
men just enlisted) who have made such re- 
quests of masters-at-arms, and these expe- 
riences, with suitable additions, 
recited to new men. 

The chief master-at-arms 
found, Bluejacket 
words: 

“ Mr, Legs, I can't find my bag of clothes, 
and I am told you may have found it, I 
would like to get it, Sir, so I can change 
my clothes.” 

The expression that came to the face of 
the master-at-arms can be imagined by 
any man who has served an enlistment in 
the navy; it can't be expressed in type or 
written words. Looking at Bluejacket as 
he stood waiting for a reply to what he 
considered a quite proper and natural re- 
quest, the master-at-arms opened his mouth 
a couple of times as if to speak, then closed 
it, looked again at Bluejacket, and then 
said, in what would have been recognized 
as a sarcastic volce by a more experienced 
man: 





are often 


been 
these 


having 
addressed him tn 


‘Lost your bag, have you? 
Probably the First 
down and ask him." 

“Thank you, Sir,” 
Jacket. 

“Well, I'll be d- if he ain't a peach,” 
said the master-at-arms. 

Bluejacket did not know where to find 
the First Sergeant, or even that such a 
man existed on board a ship; the only Ser- 
geants he had ever heard of belonged to 
the National Guard. Back he went to a 
group of older men, who waited eagerly for 
his report. 

* Did yer find him?" 
patient to wait. 

“Oh, yes, I found Mr. Legs. He said,” 
continued Bluejacket, quite unaware what 
was the meaning or the cause of the broad 
smiles, ‘that probably the First Sergeant 
had it. Will you tell me where I can find 
him?" 

“The marine Sergeant? He's in the ma- 
rine guard, you know. Now let me tell 
you, young feller, if you want to keep out 
of trouble you will that man 
‘top soldier’ and nothing else when you 
see him,’’ answered an old-time sailor with 


Poor fellow. 
Sergeant has it; go 


guilelessly said Blue- 


asked one, too im- 


address as 


a sleeve full of service stripes, as he re- 
moved a black pipe from his mouth and 
nudged the sitting next him on a 
bench, “ Just go down on the berth deck, 
forward, port side, and ask any of those 
soldiers you'll find loafing there for the 
‘top soldier’ and then tell him your trou- 
bles. He'll fix you—unless you're quicker 
than he is,"’ he added in a low voice, ending 
in a chuckle, as Bluejacket moved off. 


man 


The party fell to discussing what would 
happen to the boy if he found the Sergvant 
in a bad humor. Ten minutes later Blue- 
jacket reappeared with a puzzled 
sion on his face. 

** Was the ‘top soldier’ there?’ 
of them asked in one voice. 

“Yes, he was there, but he said the mas- 
ter-at-arms was a fool of a man to be send- 
ing me to him for my bag when the Cap- 


expres- 


"a couple 


tain—the Captain—the Captain of something 
or other, had it all the time,” reptied Blue- 
jacket; “but I don't remember what Cap- 


tain he said it was; I didn’t know ther 
but one Captain on a ship; is there?” 

"Yes, indeed, there are sever: There 
is the Captain of Marines, the Captain of 
the Hold, the Captain of the Head, and the 
Captain; it any one of those’? asked 


was 
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a petty officer in the group of now well-! r 
terested men. 

“Yes, it was the Captain of the Head; 
where is he?"’ 

“Ho, ho! Ha, ha, ha! Well, this is too 
good to last,” came from the group, all of 
them grinning and laughing. 

*“ What's the joke?" inquired Bluejacket, 
looking blankly at them. ‘‘ Have I made a 
break?" 

‘Made a break? Oh, no; not at all. Ha, 
ha, ha!’ exlaimed one of them in an explo- 
sion of mirth. ‘‘ We were only thinking of 
what a mistake the master-at-arms made 
in sending you to the wrong man. Ha, ha 
ha! Now, you'd better chase up the Cap- 
tain of the Head, because you're out of 
uniform, and that means a ‘chance’ [a re- 
port] with the ‘old man’ [the commanding 
officer] if he sees you, and he takes a 
cruise around the decks some nights about 
this time.”’ 

Bluejacket thereupon started to find the 
Captain of the Head, an “ official’ whose 
station is in that end of a ship (the bow) 
opposite the end (the eabin) occupied by the 
commanding officer, the Captain. A 
tain of the Head has responsibilities hardly 
equal to those resting upon the Captain, 
but they are nevertheless quite important 
to the comfort of the 

There is a story told of a colored youth 
who enlisted in the navy, and after some 
weeks’ experiment was found unfitted for 
each and all of several duties assigned him 
to perform. He therefore fell victim to 
the master-at-arms, who happened to need 
just at that time a man for Captain of the 


Cap- 


crew, 


a 


Head. The smoked sailor promptly accept- 
ed the honor and assumed his dutles. As 
becomes a well-behaved young man, he 


wrote home to his mother the next day and 
told of his advancement. The mother, fond 
of her boy, as all mothers naturally are, no 





matter what color thelr skin may be, wrote | essential things at any time 
back: The navy should not be regarded as a 
“My boy, whatever happens, remember | place of refuge, but rather as a place of 
to be kind to those under you.” profitable employment; unfortunately for 
Bluejacket found the “ Captain he wa the reputation of the service—of its rson- 
looking for industriously engaged in wagh- nel—it has not always been so arded 
ing clothes for one of his shipmates and by | The change is coming. however. As more 
that labor endeavoring to increase the | and more of the right sort of young men 
amount to his credit on the books of the | good American citizens—get into the navy 
Paymaster, and addressed him in these | of to-day many of the features now 
words: garded as objectionable by men who desire 
“Captain, I have lost my bag, and they | to enter the navy or to remain there after 
tell me you have it. ‘lease let me have it | serving a first experimental enlistment will 
so I can change my clothes to blue.” steadily adjust themselves to the changed | 
Now, this Captain of the Head was not | conditions, as has heen true in the few re- 
the one of whom the fond mother story is | cent years since the new navy came into 
told, so he was under no binding injunction | being, with its uecompanying altered sur- 
to be kind. Furthermore, he was not col- | rounding The change is received, it is 
ored, except such coloring as a dozen years | true, with expressions of regret and con- 
of deep-sea sailing in sun and wind and | tempt, such as came from old timers who 
spray had made. He was a Scandinavian | saw wooden ships giving place to steel 
and his sense of humor needed development, | floating forts, but the great principle that | 


“What kind of a yob you trying to put 
on me, I don't know? Was it a yoke, you 
tink? Who send you here to me, anyhow?’ 
was his reply to Bluejacket. ‘I don't have 
nobody's bag but my own, I tell you 
out or I chase you.” 


Get 


One of the men of the group on deck had 
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of 
fore he realizes what it all means or before 
some one in authority spoils the joke, as 
the chief master-at-arms did jn Bluejacket's 
case. * ae m) 

Turning in at taps, Bluejacket had an- 
other experience—the atcquirement of the 
knack of resting comfortably in a swinging 
bed. Few recruits are able to sleep peace- 
fully the first time they repose in a Gov- 
ernment hammock. A fear of falling out 
to the deck, four or five feet below, com- 
bined with an actual inability to keep body 
and covering within the two feet or less 
that include the width of the hammock at 
such times, is almost always sufficient to 
disperse sleep for a greate: part of the first 
night. A hammock is, however, a very 
comfortable bed, indeed—when one gets 
used to it. It's the getting used to it that 
bothers, 

So on this first night on board a ship 
Bluejacket had time enough to think of his 
new career, now about opening before him. 
Like a good many young men, his thoughts 
on the subject had been only general, or at 
least without a good basis of known facts 
before he shipped; now it was all facts he 
had to face. Fortunately he was possessed 
of an optimistic disposition—a very handy 
thing to take to sea. If a man will keep 
that disposition alive throughout his term 
of service in the navy—be that term long or 
short—he will be surprised how many good 
points he will find in the service; he will be 
able to think much of the pleasant times 
and rest lightly on most of the hard spots 
that will very certainly dot his career. This 
was Bluejacket’s temperament, and it was 
because of this fact that he thought of his 





first day's experiences in the navy with 
only a smiling face. 

. “They may have a good time with me 
now, but some day I'll be having a better 


time at the exper 
Bluejacket 
many 


se of some other fellow,” 
illustrates only one of the 
of men who enter the navy, 
but he is of a class now becoming more nu- 
merous. This fact is changing the charac- 
ter of the personnel of but that 
not rhaps Al 
undoubt 


classes 


the 
undesirable p 
United States Navy 
edly a conservative body that dk 





ice, 


is o very 


though the is 
es not move 
with undue rapidity toward the adoption of 
new ideas—a good American trait—it never 
theless arrives at its proper destination in 


due season and is not found wanting in 











modern conditions require modern methods 
applies to the personnel as well as to the 


ships of the navy. E. 8. DALE, 





Pelt Currency. 


followed Bluejacket, unable to await de- sie Stew arias. ee 
~ Ine orker, yho { ey t 
velopments. He, fearful that the Captain waitin the iP a . cay ote a 
: ror > ) t reek o FO tw 
of the Head might not push the joke along, ine be es, podane Ths a0 Bon tee 
. 7 ig, 4 “4 at y « y ome, 
came to the rescue, explained to the young handed the tavern keeper a one-hundred- 
nae ve Re meses rd powgtien in dollar note, out of which to take pay for 
H boy “~ aw ~ ‘ : : = — Bo a his bill. The landlord could not change 
apne, Ba peter nthests e Paes a. eee the note. Neither could Deacon Blimber, 
er they started out to find the Captain of shin tae: Bi 
y yas by. 
the Hold, whose domain on a ship is down 1 ta > ‘ ‘if 10 Hind ee 
yas 10 un ac een sen t 
ols, where t , goes exce 
A ane Meng oe pes Ma ner ay a3 about the neighborhood that any one was 
yhe "E885 . e way B 
— elgexteee s “ “ wer ier found with currency enough on hand to 
Bluejacket was seen by the chief master- } ,, break’ the bill Warmer Beacks had 
at-arms, who was sitting on a chest chat- just received pay for his season's ‘tater 


ting with a messmate. 


‘Here, you,” he sung out to the boy, no- 
ticing his white clothes, ‘“‘why don't you 
get into uniform? Blue's uniform for every- 
body. Shift right away or down you go for 
a chance. Why, you're the fellow who was 
looking after his bag a while ago," contin- 
ued the master-at-arms as Bluejacket ap- 
proached him. ‘ Didn't the First Sergeant 


crop, and had change for more than $10), 
“Jt beats all, an’ it's singular,’’ said the 


landtord as he counted out the New York- 


er’s change, “what folks goes an’ does 
with all their ready money.. There don't 
seem to be no currency no more, No cur- 


rency a circulatin’ at all.” 
This seemed to be Deacon Blimber’s op- 
portunity. 





have it? No? That's strange. What? “You orto ben here, then,’ said he 
Said the Captain of the Head had it? Well, ‘when my folks settled, somethin’ like 
I'll be—"’ and he paused. seventy-five year an’ more ago. There 
Then, passing one hand over his face, | W4S currency enough then, I want to tell 
from forehead down to chin, as if to pull it | Ye! It wa'n't silver, though. Nor it wa'n't 
straight and hide a smile lurking there, the | 80ld. Nor it wa’n’t paper. It was pelts. 
master-at-arms said: “The cire’latin' mejum o' the deestric 
in them days run from muskrat clean up to 
“Young fellow, when did you ship? This b'ar. There was minks an’ there was 
morning? Well, now you come along with otters, an’ the man that could manage 
me and I'll give you a couple of pointers. | ty narvest plenty o’ them critters was the 
Sit down here on this chest. Now. In the] man that stood ‘way up in the money 
first place, my name is not ‘Mr. Legs’; | market. But it wa'n't every one that could 
in the second place, don't you ever call me | gether in minks an’ otters, an’ so musk- 
‘mister’ or ‘Sir, for that’s only for those | rats an’ ‘coons an’ foxes an’ wolves an’ 


fellows aft; in the third place, you want to 
keep hold of your property or you won't 
get it next time. Now, go over in that cor- 


bars was the real circ’‘latin’ mejum in them 
days. 


**Minks an’ otters was what you mowt 
ner by my desk, get your bag, hike your- | ¢all Gover'ment bonds. Muskrats an’ ‘coons 
self up on deck, and get into blue as quick | an’ foxes an’ wolves an’ b'ars was the 
as your innocent self will let you.” And | peeple’s money, so to speak. If you went 
he watched Bluejacket as he shouldered | to the tavern an’ planked down your 
his bag and disappeared toward the ladder | muskrat skin you'd git your snifter o' 
leading on deck, adding, as he vanished, | rum an’ tanzy, but you wouldn't git no 
with a wag of his head, “I don't know | change. If you planked down a ‘coonskin, 
what sort of stuff they're getting in this | though, you'd git your snifter an’ two 
outfit now'days, if that’s a sample.” muskrat skins change. 

Biuejacket learned that night that he had “A feller that went in with a ‘coonskin 
been the victim of a trick that is sometimes | he was tol'able well fixed, but with a 
worked on recruits. Often a man will have | foxskin or a wolfskin he could shop 
made a tour of the ship in search of an | around quite some. A man with a b’arskin 
elusive piece of property or in the execution oh, well! Nobody didn't ask no questions 
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some absurd order from a shipmate be- abou 





















Ss aE PE I 
a man that had a b’arskin 
when he went tradin’! 

“It didn’t seem-—pertic’lar queer in them 
,days the way .things was run on that 
pelt currency;“But I've an ideé»it'd strike 
folks a leetle sing’lar nowadays. "Pears 
to me I'd have ‘a’ snort out a ,laughin’ 
my ownself if a feller should come to me 
an’ say: 

“* Deacon, I'm a leetle financially eme 
barrassed to-day. Ken you lend me a foxes 
skin for a couple o' days or so?’ 

“That surely would make me snicket 
if I heerd it now. An’ to hear some shop- 
pin’ goin’ on to-day like I use to hear it 
many a time I bet would set me to gige 
glin’ like all possessed. Somthin’ like this, 
fer instance, over yender to Uncle Sile’s 
store: 

“* TWiow much fer them air cowskin boots, 
Uncle Sile?’ 

«Them? 


with hire 


Why, a fox an’ a ‘coon.’ 


“* Leetle high, Silas. Can't stan’ it. Give 
you three 'coons fer ‘em.’ 
“*No. Can't be did, nohow. Best I ken 


do is three 'coons an’ a muskrat.’ 

“That'd be funnier to me than a nigger 
show now. An’ somethin’ like this would 
bust my buttons, I know it would: 

** Deacon, ken ‘you give me change fer 
a wolf?’ i 

1.8 Fam, 
muskrats 

“ But we didn't think nothin’ of it In them 
days, ‘cause it was reg'lar business. That 
cire'latin® mejum was a leetle onhandy tn 
one way, though. Folks had to carry their 


but have to give all 


I'l 


you 












currency around in a bushel bag if they 
was out to do much cash business, an’ 
if they was b’arskin men, why, Judas 
preachin'! they had to carry it in a “agon. 
But them days o' pelt currency was 
the good old days, I tell ye! till,” said 
the Deacon, after a pause, dunno but 
I ken manage to slide along jest as cheer- 
ful in these days o' gold an’ silver an’ 
paper currency, even though it is all-per- 
vadin’ skeerce! 
Day of the Oil Stov>. 
} i was a traveling man, and was telle 
H ing group of friends of the things 
} he had noticed in his wanderings 
j Out in the country said he, they no 
{longer gather around the fire Winter 
| evenings to read and crack jokes. They 
gather uround the oil stove [ hope the 
man who writes rural fiction for this new 
century will not forget that important 
fact 
“It is in the country that the oil stove 
| is seen to-da in all its splendor In the 
| city it is identified with the hall bedroom 
and the skylight room, but in the country 
is rises to the dignity of the parlor 
| “The popularity of this odorous com- 
modity in rural districts is due to the 
scarcity of wood and the high price of coal. 
it has been several years since the real 
wood fire has flourished in its pristine 
| glory. 
“Except in the most remote country 
| districts timber has been too scarce to use 
as a generator of heat. Gradually the cave 
ernous fireplaces were superseded by 
grates, and even in the cooking stoves 
wood gave place to soft coal But now 
| the oil stove has its inning 
“ The rve known to hall bedroom hab- 
itues is a mere toy compared with the 
mammoth heater found in country homes. 
They demand the very best thing on the 
| market, and country storekeepers ‘ carry 
}% line’ of stoves that for size and im- 
| provements cannot be excelled in a city 
hardware store 
** Admirers of the oil stove claim that it 
has several advantages over the coul stove 
und grate. It is more economical, it is 
portable, and it saves labor. When I was 
on my last trip West | put up with scores 
of country families over night, and in 
every house | found an oil stove. 
We ate to the accompaniment of the 
| sputtering of a wick, we talked in an at- 
mosphere heavy with the fumes of oil, and 





the daughter of the house, instead of read- 
ing her fortune in the glowing coals as in 
the old-fashioned novel, entertains her 
callers in up-to-date style around the coal 
oil stove. How long the oil stove fad will 
last down in the country | do not know, 
but at present it is certainly raging with 
a vengeance.” 


Becoming Americanized. 


HE itinerant 


ers, 


vendors of fruits, 
and other 


tlows 
suspenders, articles, 
who are especially numerous around 
Hall Park, show how quickly immi- 
pick up the ideas, 


of doing business 


City 
grants 
methods 
States. 

They are forbidden to occupy 
for any length of time, and the approach 
of policeman means a general moving 
among the vendors, most of whom are 
Italians and Greeks, who have not been in 
this country long 

When one of the crowd 

moving toward him with mischief in nis 
instead warning his comrades in 
native tongue to decamp, he calls out 
“Cheese ‘um.’ This is as near 
get the expression ‘ cheese 
iis a classic among street Arabs 

People who do business with newly ar- 

rived immigrants notice how quickly they 
| come to be Americanized. This causes no 
little inconvenience to the cashiers of sav- 
ings banks. 

A Hungarian, for instance, when he opens 
his account, will sign his name “ Josef.’’ 
In a short time he finds trouble in with- 
drawing any money because he has changed 


and 


United 


language, 
in the 


one place 
a 
sees a bluecoat 


eye, of 





he can 
which 


as 


to it,"’ 





his name to “ Joseph.’’ Heinrich, in the 
same way, becomes ‘‘ Henry,"’ Pierre “' Pe- 
ter,” Dorothea ‘ Dora,’ and so on. The 


paying teller gets no rest until he has the 
signature Americanized, 
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© the woman who has spent the best 
years of her life in a quiet country 
town in the East a mere suggestion 


THE 


WOMEN OF 
THE FRONTIER 


of coming to a frontier country is terrifying. | 


But this is the class that make the best of 
the wild, 
life when once they get into it. 

l@#tate years women have come into fron- 
tler life more prominently than is generally 
known. In a great measure they have been 
responsible for taming most of the once 
noted bad men. If not tamable, the vad 
man has cleared himself from their society, 
seeking a field where as yet woman is 
practically unknown. There are communi- 
ties in Indian Territory and Oklahoma, 
Arizona and New Mexico, where women 
have not been seen, except as passing 
shadows. None have ever stopped there. 
But it not because they are afraid or 
dare it is because they have not been 
called. Their men folks have never seen fit 
to go into these places. 

As the 
settlement 
frontier, with 
saloons, slip 
known. A 
SAY 


is 


not 


great West 


more 


is being 
every year, 
its outlaws, gamblers, and 
further into the great un- 
few years hence, the cowboys 
there will be no frontiers, as there 
are to-day few large cattle ranches. An im- 
dustrious element of Americans, who have 
terror for nothing so long as there is money 
to be made, have invaded the frontier and 
captured it. But not without the woman; 
the quiet and gentle type who would 
soon talk with a bad man as her own 
husband, far fearing them is con- 
cerned. It is wonderful how a woman will 
shrink in dread when she reads long 
accounts of the doings on a frontier, out 
when she brought face to face with 
them she will not display, or feel for thac 
matter, any more emotion than were 
meeting ordinary men who cannot 
handle a six-shooter. 

the hot. 
emigrated 


opened to 


one sees the 


us 
80 as 
as 


is 


she 
even 


Into 
have 
any 


dusty towns of Oklahoma 
women upon whose faces 
one could read refinement. First 
of the practical were that they 
would die of loneliness or leave the cora- 
munity before a week's end. They were 
much surprised when they did neither, but 
remained and accomplished their purpose— 
that of making the town a fit place to 
live in 


opinions 


the tent 
frame two-room 


From to a sod house, later a 


shack, and then a cot- 
tage of modern type, is the manner in 
which a country grows. Sometimes 
all of this will require five, even ten years. 
All depends upon the crops, the tide of 
emigration, and the money they bring with 
them, or that which they earn after ar- 
riving. 

For the first year life is generally spent 
in tents boarded upon the side and a few 
rough planks used for a floor. On a claim 
(farm) sod houses are ofttimes used for the 
reason that they can be had cheaply. A 
farmer will take a few planks or logs, nail 
them into a rough frame, and pile the sod 
around it, Inside a sprinkling of lime is 


daubed on the bare earth. One window and 


a door, at the most, suffices for light and 


entrance. Then after the first crop has 
been sold, if enough money remains, a two- 
room frame house (shack) is tacked on to 
the front of the sod one and there a woman 
must live until her husband has mounted to 


riches and affluence fn his community, 


They may then afford a house on just such 
lines as is desired. 

In the settlement of Oklahoma women 
played a most prominent part. The land 
there was given away to those who were 
fleetest of foot or who rode the swiftest 
horses, In the mad, wild race were many 


women. Some came from the large Ge- 
partment stores of the East, others from 
quiet country towns, and even others out of 
society. All were anxious to make a for- 
tune alone and in a new country. Stories 
im the dispatches were of course read and 
discussed, the manner in which such a bad 
man would treat them were they face to 


face with him, was turned over and an- 


alyzed by the pretty clerk. Then she ccn- 
cluded with true grit to come out and 
meet him, taking the worst if necessary, 
but always considering that other men 
would be on hand to see fair play. 

Again, in a majority of instances, too, 
the woman who invited the Oklahoma 
frontier came with her husband and bis 


family. He had just lost a fortune in some 
wild speculation, and was determined to 
get a free home in the West. Some had 
had no fortunes to lose and wished to se- 
cure one. They consulted their wives. Few 
spurned the proposition. 


Camping with the multitude along the 
borders was a most unpleasant task. Cook- 
ing in the open, sleeping in covered wag- 
ons, (prairie schooners,) and enduring all 
the distasteful manners of the drunken 
cowpuncher and homeseeker, was surely 
enough to make them wish their trip had 
never been undertaken. None ever turned 
their backs upon the golden future, how- 
ever. The prospect of a quarter section of 
land, all their own, was something which 
appealed strongly. To let it slip was not to 


new 


unrestrained manners of border : 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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YORK 


ee 
BDED 


safely ahead of their competitors, 
and set fire to the tall grass. The 
caused death to many Sut the 
fared about as well as the men. 
The husband, driving, depended upon the 
wife to leap at first call, set her stake cna 
corner, and hold firmly to it while he un- 
hitched and plowed a line around his now 
home. Those who came alone depenied 
upon their nerve to hold the claim upon 
which they stopped, and, in the thousands 
of contests which followed as to who was 
the first settler, the woman in six 
out of eight came out winner 
Riding into the Cherokee Outlet on top cf 
a passenger coach, I saw two men and cne 
woman arrive at the same corner uimost 
simultaneously. They all plunged tlLeir 
stakes into the ground. A few seconds of 
glaring at each other—time was everything. 
One man stooped, pulled out his stake, and 
turned to face his male opponent. A mo- 
ment more and the opponent yielded sand 
the two turned and were off racing for 
other claims. The woman sat down, We 
on the train who were yelling ourselves 
hoarse at the incident, could see her wiping 
away the tears She was neither pretty 
nor stylish, but she was a woman. 
Months of hard work, loneliness, and svuf- 
fering follows the woman's advent into 
border life. Then she finds that her efforts 
to raise a class of Sunday school scholars 
is bearing fruit, a minister has consented 
to visit the neighborhood once every 
weeks, song 
readers. The first Sunday 
border brings a motley crowd 
sit next to a killer of men, he who has done 
time for train robbery, or a fugitive from 
justice come thither to conceal his identity 


stooped 
‘lames 
women 


cases 


and a 
the 


muy 


service on 


One 


and get a fresh start. 

Conversions of the evangelist who makes 
include some of the toughest 
on the frontier, and 

A man will come into a new 
inside a 


his circuit 

communities 
ways lasting 
country who has 
church, but he will readily 
tion to the service in a tent He may be 
impressed with the words of the evangelist 
and turn his life into the narrow pathway. 
Some of our worst outlaws have been re- 
formed by these prairie sermons, which 


are al- 


never been 


though coarse of construction, are deep of | 


meaning 

The woman can be credited for it all. 
first brings the minister to her community 
by assuring him that she will get enough 
to pay his expenses and that he will not be 
ill treated. For drunken cowpunchers are 
apt to make it hot for the 
they think is trying to tame their com- 
munity. If a woman of the settlement in- 
troduces him to the congregation it 
things aright. 

Some towns are harder to civilize than 
others. A new town in the Cherokee Out- 
let grew to 500 souls without a woman—I 
mean the woman whose life is pure and 
upright, for there are others who have for- 
saken all that is good, and they may be 
found everywhere. This town is now one 
of the most thriving and cultured com- 


munities of that Territory. But a year 


elapsed before a woman dared venture in. 

One day, when the stage coach drew un. 
the wife of a leading saloon keeper alight- 
ed and Tom announced from behind the 
bar that night that she had come to stay. 
He set up the drinks to the crowd, but 


they did not congratulate him, Instead 


they met in a gambling hall and decided to 


boycott his place until he had sent his 
wife away. When he learned of it, of 
course with his heart set on the dollar, he 
told her to go. She went. Not until that 
saloon keeper was shot in a midnight 
brawl would they allow his wife to return 


to him. When they saw how tenderly she 


nursed him back to life, and with what 
gentleness she spoke to them, their hearts 
melted and the toughest cowboy in the 
town addressed a meeting one night in this- 
wise: 

*“ Boys, we will have to surrender. I am 
going to pack my saddle bags and pull out 
for the Indian country and give this town 


over to the women and their kind. It is 
not for me to stay here.” 

So the worst of them “ hiked,’ and B—— 
soon became a@ thriving place and a fit one 
to inhabit. 

Many claims have been settled by wo- 
men and cultivated In a manner beyond 
belief. In Kay County, one of the richest 
in the Cherokee Outlet, the women who 
farm constitute fully one-seventh of the 
farming population. Of that number half 
own their own farms. 

The new Kiowa and Comanche country 
—the latest adjunct to the border—is being 
settled with homesteaders, and among that 
number are women from all parts of the 
United States. Some are barely of age, 
who seek to enjoy the free life of farming, 
who fear no work, and who believe that 
culture was not intended alone for those 
who live indoors. W. R. DRAPER, 


A Progressive Chinaman. 
EW YORK Chinamen will be without 


an official arbiter in any matters they 
may have under dispute for some time 
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sets 
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Chinamen who have visited this 
country. He received an excellent educa- 
tion He is a friend and favorite of Wu 
Ting-Fang, was with him in Japan for some 
time, came to this country with him, and 
was for two or three years at the Embassy 
in Washington. He could 
before he reached here, 
ing constantly since, 
language fluently. 


younger 


read 
ind has 
and now 


English 


speaks the 


| 


| 


been study- | 


It is since Mr. Chow's term of office be- | 


gan that the Consulate has been opened at 
18 Broadway, in the neighborheod of other 
Consulates, while the Consul himself lives 
on the upper west side. Hitherto the Con- 
sulate and home of the Consul have been 
in the same building: there have been no 


special office hours, and any one needing | 


assistance strayed in at any’ time, day or | 


night. Now there are regular hours, from 9 
to 4:50 and until 12 on Saturday. 

“The young Chinese here,’ aid Mr 
Chow, “I find very bright and intelligent, 
and if they could have educational advan- 
tages it would be a great help to them. I! 
find most of them very interesting, and 
they are willing to do anything to improve 
their condition Our Government would 
like to them come to this country 
merchants or students or in any kind 
profession rather than as members of 
laboring classes. 

“ TL would like to see them holding good po- 
sitions where they would have opportunitic 
to show what do 
not have in confining themselves to laundry 
work. 

‘I have heen trying for a long time to 
think how they came to take up that work 
when it ver men in (hima. 
I have come to the conclusion that it must 
have been that the first Chinamen to come 
over America landed in California at 
the time of the great mining development 
there. They probably drifted out the 
mines, and there were obliged to do their 
own laundry work from necessity. From 
that it may have that, as they were 
not strong, and mining hard work, 
gradually undertook to do the wash- 
ing for the other miners. In this way they 
created a and they have 
continued in the 


see as 
of 


the 


they can do, which they 


is ne done by 


to 


to 


been 
was 


precedent, 
business 


1901. 


Ll believe that they could hold post- 
of confidence here, clerical positions, 
would liked as much as the Jape 
anese, and be found equally trustworthy. 
if they were given the right of citizenship 
they would be better than they are now.” 

Mr has tried to do something in 
the way of starting schools in Chinatown, 
but so far without much success 

“When a Chinaman has lived 
town for fifteen or twenty years,” 
“he is neither a Chinaman nor an American.” 
Ask many of the Chinese there the name 
of the Empress and they cannot tell you, 
and they have never heard of Confucius. 

“The only thing they can do is to save @& 
little money to have their bones sent home 
to China when they die. [ ask them why 
they can’t take this money and use it for 
but they say there are no stu- 
dents in Chinatown. I would like to teach 
them both in Chinese and in English.” 


Mr 
citizen's 
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Chow 


in China- 
he says, 


a school, 


wears 
he 
visits 


is up-to-date man, 

New York 
Chinese visitor, 
frequently, he says they 
school for English, and has 
His house on Seventy-first 
does differ much from the ave 
erage American home, that there 
are a few more pieces of Chinese painting, 
embroidery, and bric-a-brac 


Chow 
clothes 
official 


an 
in unless 
has some 
the theatres 
are a 
many 
Street 


as 
good 
friends. 
not 
except 


He has a Chinese cook, a somewhat dif- 
ficult thing to find in this country. There 
are many cooks who American 
cooking, which they consider simple, but 
it is more difficult to find one who undere 
stands the composition of the many condi- 
ments which go into a Chinese dish. 


can do 


difficult for a Chinaman of position 
for he must sen@ 
There is nothing 
good, they 
position. Con- 


It is 
to dress in this country, 
for all his clothes. 

found sufficiently 
for a man official 
to a generally accepted idea, there is 
some in the fashion Chinese 
garments from time to time 

Mr believes, he 
to-date woman,” in the commonsense short 
skirts, and women in ile 
thinks Chinese women should help the mem 
They iwehold cares 
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A HACKENSACK RUSKIN DISCIPLE, 


one with 
beauty 


HE unexpected is apt to strike 
force. If we discover 
expected it 
very surroundings. To find art and a fine 
of its highest forms in the 
very midst of the work-a-day life of a New 
York farming district seems an anomaly 
Yet, not thirty-five miles from New York 
in a drowsy little valley which looks 
almost as it may have looked a hundred 
years ago, in a house that is in wise 
distinguished from its homely neighbors, 
these conditions exist. 

A three-mtle walk along the Nyack Turn- 
pike from Nyack—past old-fashioned farm- 
houses, in the midst of a rural quiet so 
absolute that one seems entirely cut off 
from the bustling, roaring metropolis, 
brings one, a good half mile up the hirl 
back of West Nyack, to a dull yellow, un- 


special 


where least gains by 


no 


| pretentious bullding hard-by the roadside, 


About 100 feet behind it stands a small 
structure, which, if one bestows a second 
glance upon it at all, leaves some doubt 
as to its purpose; that it is a studio would 
hardly occur to one, among these sur- 
roundings. 


Near by an elderly, shrewd, and kindly 


faced gentleman, who suggests the gar- 
dener, adds an effective human note to the 
landscape. The casual wayfarer passes 
on, with perhaps an appreciative glance at 
the little picture. But the forewarned vis- 
itor stops and asks for Mr. Hill 

“That's my name,” is the response, fol- 


lowed by the invitation to step into the 


studio, 

Though prepared for something of the 
kind, one finds that which follows rather a 
surprise. Around the room hang two or 
three rows of paintings and water colors; 
some shelves of books (notably Ruskin) 


are stacked in a little glass case, engrav- 
ings, etchings, and drawings fill portfolios 


in odd corners. The gardener has disap- 
peared, and the appreciative artist sits be- 
side one. quietly discoursing. 

Three generations of artists speak to one 
here. The pictures collected form a con- 
tinuous chain of artistic growth and de- 
velopment, a series of documents illus- 
trating the history of an artist family. 
When John Hill came to this country, in 
1816, he had already made his mark as an 
engraver in aquatint, in which manner he 
executed three plates after Turner. 

He did much landscape work in this coun- 
try, including “ The Hudson River Port- 
folio,” after drawings by W. G. Wall. Ev- 
ery now and then one will come across 


drawings of landscape or buildings, pub- 
lished in the-twenties, with the legend 
under the lower right-hand corner: * En- 
graved, printed, and colored by J. Hill." In 
1836 he removed to Nyack Turnpike. 

His son, John William Hull, (born in Lon- 
don, Jan. 13, 1812,) began work in the same 
branch of engraving, producing, among 
other things, some views on the Erie Canal 
in the thirties—queer bits of culturge- 
schichtliches material, with passenger canal 
boats, and men in shirt-sleeves and high 
hats chopping and sawing wood on the 
banks of the canal. He also executed some 
érawings for publication, such as 
“ Hacket’s Town, Warren County, N. J.,” 
(site of finding of the mammoth,) litho- 
graphed in colors by G. and W. Endicott 
in 1845, Turning to the study of painting, 


he 
with the 
knows not. 

Then there came a_ change Ruskin's 
“ Modern Painters confirmed observa- 
tions already made by this earnest seeker 
after truth, and he dropped his “ first man- 
ner,” never to resume it, (about 1855.) We 
expect development, and not a few have 
gone through many stages. But seldom is 
so thorough, radical, and sudden a change 
From the academic methods of studio 
work he stepped, in his very first picture 
painted under this new influence, out into 
the bright glare of sunlight found only in 
outdoor study. 

Yes, it seems as though this sensitive nae 
ture, anxious to see the truth and pro= 
claim it, sometimes almost overstepped the 


bounds, as if the colors of nature fairly 
overwhelmed his astonished gaze, hungry 
for the beauty of truth. Henceforth he 


finished his work out of doors. 

He was a leader of the so-called Pre-Ra- 
phaelite school in this country, (with which 
T. C. Farrer, another Englishman, was 
also prominently identified.) and his favor= 


ite subjects were landscape, flowers, fruit, 


and game. 

“The conditions and 
life," wrote Charlies H. Moore, ** were not 
highiv favorable to the best artistic culti- 
vation."" He found such little appreciation 
that he had to take his portfotio under his 
arm and seek the few who understood and 


valued his work. “ The support which the 


sympathy of strong laborers in the same 
field always gives was largely wanting to 
him in America, and ready access to stimu- 
lating examples, during his growing time, 
he never enjoyed." But “in spite of com- 
paratively untoward circumstances of ar- 


tistic education Mr. Hill attained a highly 


creditable degree of excellence.” 

And, having quoted so much, I give one 
more sentence, most appreciative of all, 
perhaps: ‘‘ His modest life was more beau- 
tiful and precious than his work.”’ 

Names mean little perhaps, but a few 
titles of his best paintings are “‘ Sunset in 
the Hackensack Valley,” “ Windy Day on 
Tappan Sea,” “ Lake George from Bol- 
ton,” “ Crow's Nest on the Hudson,” “ Mill 
Pond,” “ Hackensack Meadows," and “ The 
Turnpike Bridge.” 

Living quietly in this retired place, with 
but a limited circte of understanding 
patrons, working his farm and painting 
what he saw and loved, this sensitive sun 
and color loving man bequeathed his tastes, 
his fancies, his aspirations to his son. 

Hill, the father, died Sept. 24, 1879. Hill, 
the son, remained at the old place, the 
third in this line of artists. Here in the 
home of his fathers, and carrying on their 
work, lives John Henry Hill. To many, no 
doubt “out of sight, out of mind,” he is 
unassumingly tracing his idea of the beau- 
tiful, finding inspiration everywhere in the 
meadows near his house, watered by the 
placid Hackensack, as well as on the sea- 
furrowed rocks of Maine, in the wild, 
rugged beauty of Welsh mountain streams, - 
or in the majestic force of Niagara. And 
to h'm came these words of encouragement 
from Ruskin: “ You have great art gift, 
and I hope will find an important career 


opening for yeu.” 
F. WEITENKAMPRR 
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When Man and Beast Contended. 


HERE is at the corner of Bushwick 
T Avenue and Meserole Street, Willlams- 
burg, a saloon where hunters assem- 
ble to tell of their own prowess and of the 
skill of friends. Ninety-nine pair of antlers 
adorn the walls, and to each one there is 
attached a story. Then, there is the paw of 
a bear and a stuffed wild boar’s head of 
enormous size to testify to the prowess of 
the proprietor, Nicholas Gentzlinger. The 
trophies represent thirty years’ hunting in 
Europe and America. 

The collection of antlers by no means tells 
of all the deer that have fallen before the 
Willlamsburg Nimrod. He has saved only 
such as were gained after unusual diffi- 
culties. Mr. Gentzlinger has proof posi- 
tive and the evidence at hand for one hun- 
dred and one tales of the forest and the 
plains. The Deer Slayers gathered in his 
place not long ago to eat venison, an occa- 
sion they will remember when they look 
ata fine head from the Adirondacks, which 
has just been added to the others. The 
host had, of course, to tell the story of the 
death. 

‘It was a remarkable kill,"" said Gent- 
zingler. ‘‘I was in a runway and heard 
him coming fast. My guide had scared him 
up, and he was heading straight for me. I 
did not have time to fire properly and just 
let loose, I missed, and it was a hundred 
to one that I had lost him, The bullet must 
have been mighty close, and its hum, with 
the accompanying report of the rifle, 
brought the buck to an abrupt stop. You 
would not think it possible for anything go- 
ing at such speed to stop so short. 

“Tle hesitated for the fraction of a sec- 
ond, and I had him. He dropped in a heap. 
When the guide and I looked him over there 
was not a mark to show what had killed 
him. At last we found the wound. My 
bullet had hit him straight in the mouth 
and had carromed through the brain to 
lodge in the heavy bone at the base of the 
antlers.” 

The venison was good to the taste, 
German wine was in abundance and se- 
ductive. The company was congenial. The 
Yeer story brought forth another. A little 
ld man, spare of frame, but still sturdy, 
with a keen gray eye and a fiercely bris- 
tling mustache, said: 

** We were In Missouri in the Iron Mount- 
ain region, where the deer were still plenti- 
ful. I don't believe there are any of them 
there now. They made cheap meat for the 
mining camps. Well, we drove into the 
woods behind two good mules and with a 
week's provisions. It was splendid October 
weather. I had taken my eleven-year-old 
nephew with me to watch the outfit while 
we were hunting, and he had with him an 
old-fashioned shotgun. I did not want him 
to take it, but he did. 

“We left him with the mules and about 
four miles off got a glimpse of as fine a 
buck as you ever saw. There was no chance 
for a shot at him, but with the dogs we 
meant to get him. Some time later there 
was a shot from the direction of the wagon. 
I was mad clear through, for I knew that 
fool boy had started shooting squirrels with 
the old gun, which roared like a mighty 
cannon. 1 started for him, and I cut a 
switch on the way. When I got there he 
asked in an improper style what luck we 
had found. I started for him, and he 
dodged around to the other side of the 
wagon. 

“* What did you mean, you young imp, by 
shooting that blunderbuss and scaring off 
the deer?’ I asked. 

“*'Tain’t a blunderbuss, but the best gun 
in camp,’ he answered. 

“* Wait till the others come up, and then 
I'll get you!’ I cried in rage. 

“*Then you won't get any venison,’ he 
said 

“That boy had the nerve to tell me he 
had killed the buck. I did not believe him 
and thought he was going entirely too far. 
Firally we compromised, and I agreed to 
go where he said the buck had dropped 
Sure enough, there he was with a great 
hele just back of the shoulder. He had 
not seen ehe boy and had stopped on a 
little clearing on a ridge not twenty-five 
yards away to reconnoitre. The boy said 
that he had been excited to at 
first, and then when the deer made a ner- 
vous movement he collected himself, aimed, 
and sent a heavy charge of buckshot into 
the animal. To make it short, that 
did not get licked. I propose that 
health.” 

A blonde giant, a middle-aged man, 
bowed and blushed in acknowledgment. 
Then Nicholas Gentzlinger told of the kill- 
ing of the boar. 

“It was in Germany,’ 
big beast was at bay 
every dog that came close him. They 
could not get a hold. He was on a raised 
spot, and in climbing to get a good shot at 
him [| slipped, falling heavily. Just then he 
went through the circling dogs for me. 
They were good dogs, and several caught 
him as he charged, but they might as well 
have tried to stop a locomotive. I fired nd 
1 don't know how I did it. IL didn’t 
have the gun to my shoulder and it kicked 
me in the head so that [ did not know any- 
thing for a little while. When I came to 
the dead beast and I were together, 
and one of the dogs was licking my face, 
evidently trying’ to revive me. 

“You ask me about the bear's foot and 
1 have told that story to you a hundred 
times, but if you must have it you shall, 
We were in Colorado and had a hard day 
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of hunting. There were four in the party 
and we were all sound asleep in our tent, 

“Now, a bear is a curious sort of a fel- 
low and likes sweets. Maybe he guessed 
that there was sugar in the camp. At any 
rate he came in, He was nosing around 
when he woke me. Without any noise I 
got out a long knife that was in my belt. 
He was stepping over the sleepers very 
earefully and. sort of tip-toeing around 
like a skillful burglar, 

“He came close to me and I let him have 
it in the neck, but missed the jugular. In 
a second there was the real sort of ‘ rough 
house.’ The beast gave me an ugly tear 
in the chest but did not bite. Man and 
bear were in the merriest sort of a fight 
and the other fellows were shouting and 
stabbing every chance they got when they 
were sure they would not hurt me. I don't 
just know who killed the bear, but [ think 
I did with a solar plexus stab. His hide 
was ruined. I was not half as much hurt 
as you would think and lived to enjoy the 
bear steak, Wish we had some here to- 
night.” 


Wild Bees Near New York. 


ITHIN forty miles of New York City 

W men hunt wild bees to-day after 

the manner of a century ago. 

Among the mountains of Rockland County 

one may still bees in the old style 

‘“‘gums,'’ whose owners never think of 

taking honey without first killing the 
swarm. 

A change has come over the wild bees 
within the last quarter of a century, how- 
ever, for Italian bees have escaped from 
aplaries and gone to the woods. The breed- 
ing of these with the wild bees produce 
hybrids, which are gentler than the original 
black variety and differ in appearance by 
a narrow band of yellow across the back. 

The bee hunter follows the same tactics 
as his predecessor of a century ago. He 
goes into the woods with a piece of honey 
for bait, or sometimes, leaving honey at 
home, he takes mereiy a lump of bee's- 
wax and a piece of iron. 

He builds a fire and heats the iron. Then 
he touches this to the beeswax and a far- 
traveling aroma After a while a 
bee comes, takes a bit of the wax upon its 
feet and goes away. The hunter watches 
its direction, which ts always a straight 
line for the home tree, or, in other words, a 
“bee line.’ Thus he gets the general di- 
rection, 

Now, he goes a short distance away and 
puts out another bait. When the bees 
begin to ccme and go the man has a new 
line, and knows that at the intersection of 
the two he will find the nest. He 
mates the location of the tree and goes to 
its neighborhood. Now he watches and 
listens until he hears the buzzing of the 
insects and is able to find the nest tree. 

Early In the history of the country it be- 
“ame one of the unwritten laws that the 
first man to find a bee tree cut his initials 
in the bark and owned all rights to the 
nest. When the time comes for robbing 
the finder may choose any one of several 
courses. First of all he may cut the tree 
down, and then, smoking the from 
the ruins, take the honey. 

But this smashes the comb. Then he 
may put on a pair of climbers, like those 
worn by linemen, go up the tree, cut into 
the nest, and, after smoking the bees out, 
cut the combs neatly from their fastenings 
and save the honey with very little waste. 

Either of these plans may be varied by 
removing the combs from the nest, placing 
them in a ‘‘gum” and leaving the gum 
where the bees wiil readily find it. Then 
they will, in most cases, enter and the 
hunter takes the swarm to his home. 

Robbing trees is attended with consider- 
able danger, nowadays most 
hunters when actually engaged in robbing 
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Where Game Is Plentiful. 

AM not much of a hunter myself,” 

said Col, Joe MeCann of the Iron 

Mountain route, “ but if I were you 
wouldn't find me wasting time and 
tunity among any of the Northern hunting 
grounds | ever heard of. It would shoulder 
my gun and make a break for Southern 
Missouri and enjoy sport. I never saw, 
heard, or read of such wild 
game as makes its home in that region and 
the of Arkansas. The 
latter region is one dense wild, and so well 
large game that the bear, the 
badger, and the wildcat are numerous, and 
even that savage the 
ther, now virtually extinct east of the Mis- 
sissippi, still hunts its prey in that great 
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‘The Southern Missouri country 
particularly favored small game 
turkeys, g quail, and rabbits, 
though there are a great many deer ther 
many, in fact, that one day a rfiative 
into a little town where I happened 
to with a wagon load of venison, just 
as a farmer might haul in a of cord 
wood to some town up here in the North. 
The deer were stacked on the wagon until 
it was about much of a load the 
mules cared to draw. They told me down 
there that such a sight was not uncommon 
in that region, the venison being purchased 
by local traders and shipped to various city 
markets. The venison at that time could 
be purchased by the dealers for from a cent 
and a half to two cents a pound. A 200- 
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pound buck, whose head and antlers alone 
would have been worth $40, was offered to 
me for $2. 

‘You see flocks of wild turkeys often as 
you pass through that country on the cars, 
and as they are not birds that can take 
long flights in the Fall, owing to their fat- 
ness, it is not a rare thing for them to 
drop down by the score on the track in 
front of trains, and the trainmen tell me 
that hundreds are killed every year by 
the cars. The little lakes or bayous that 
dot that region are literally covered with 
wild ducks and geese during the Fall and 
Winter months, and these usually timid 
and cautious fowls have grown so familiar 
with the cars that it is seldom any of them 
take wing as trains pass by their breeding 
haunts. Quail and rabbits are so common 
and so tame that they seem like domestic 
birds and animals. In many localities down 
there pork and beans are more of a luxury 
than quafl on toast. 

“ Bear hunting in the Northern Arkansag 
wilderness is a great and exciting sport 
from what I have heard told about it. The 
bear is hunted on horseback, sometimes 
without guns. With trained dogs the hunt- 
ers trail Bruin to his lair or compel him to 
seek safety in some big gum or sycamore 
tree. If tracked to his lair the bear is 
routed out by the dogs and the hunters kill 
him with keen, long-bladed knives, which 
they handle with wonderful skill. When 
a bear is treed the tree is felled, and when 
tree and bear come crashing to the ground 
the dogs are ready, and the fight is be- 
tween the bear and the dogs. If a dog is 
in danger the hunter—always on the alert 
to save his dog—takes a hand in the fight 
and knifes the bear. The trained dogs are 
very valuable, as they are of a particular 
breed and are taught only bear hunting. 

“The panther is also hunted on horse- 
back in Arkansas with bloodhounds, but 
no hunter is brave or rash enough to at- 
tempt to dispatch that fierce and agile 
beast with knives, as he would a bear. The 
rifle finishes up the sport of a panther 
hunt.” 


New York Duck Hunters. 


HE snowstorms im the central and 

~ northern parts of New York during 

the past ten days have brought joy 

to the duck hunters. They have set the 

ducks flying, and along the shores of Ca- 

yuga, Seneca, Oneida, and other lakes, and 

in the St. Lawrence River, the sportsmen 
have been out in full force. 

The birds, which had been far from land, 

and during the fine weather were content 
to float miles from the reach of the shotgun 
or rifle; or those which had been comfort- 
able in the waters to the far North, 
smoothed their feathers and made for the 
sheltered parts as soon as the first real 
signs of Winter's tempests came. Snow 
and rain came almost simultaneously this 
year, and with them heavy winds, which 
took the ducks into places where no duck 
is safe from the gun and game bag. The 
result has been unusually good sport, and 
a correspondingly large harvest. 
Battery shooting and the use of so-called 
sink boxes” are not allowed on the New 
York lakes, with results which are doubt- 
less more satisfactory to the ducks than to 
the huntérs. In some years the birds are 
so plentiful that any methods of taking 
them would seem to offer no danger of ex- 
terminating them, 

The present laws of this State are said 
to be generally satisfactory to sportsmen, 
inasmuch as they required that the would- 
be duck shooter shall have a certain degree 
of expert ability with a gun, Whoever is 
responsible for the wording of the law had 
evidently qualified as a marksman, for 
ducks may not be legally killed except by 
a gun fired at arms length and without a 
It provision of law also which 
brings the best duck hunting just after ot 
during a storm, as the hunter may not ven- 
ture from shore more than fifty feet, if he 
purposes to use a bough house as a float. 

The Lawrence River rated of 
the best duck-hunting grounds in the State 
Wild rice and other vegetables on which 
ducks thrive abound there, and whistlers 
und broadbil!s grow in large numbers. The 
old-time hunters there tell marvelous sto- 
ries of ducks that have been shot along the 
St. Lawrence. In a bough house along the 
lee shore, where the ducks settle after their 
flight inland, or in an open boat if the day 

hunters are said to have found 
thick that each man had three 
guns, even with such a battery it 
sometimes became necessary to dip the 
gun barrels into the water to cool them, so 
rapid was the firing 

Several varieties of ducks abound on 
the New York lakes, among them the black 
and mallard are 
Occasionally 
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These considered choice 
the of Adiron- 
dack lake, in the height of the tourist sea- 
fon~namely, in July August—a black 
duck may taken; but they are compara- 
tively rare on those small bodies of water 
The sawbills and other poorer sorts are 
found in abundance on the lakes in Cen- 
tral New York, and if the hunter finds 
none which are more choice for the table, 
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he may at least bring home a string of the 


former. 

The Seneca River was once a famous re- 
sort for duck hunters, and it is of record 
that a single hunter has bagged a string of 
three dozen there between daylight and 
10 o'clock in the morning. This was on a 
spot known as the Montezuma marshes. 
There were mallards, blacks, redheads, and 
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bluebills, with an occasional canvas back. 

All of these are to be found now, though 
in not as large numbers as formerly, be- 
cause the hunter has had little respect for 
game laws. Once in a while a wood duck 
was to be had there, but these are said to 
be extinct now. Teal were there in flocks, 
and it was not an unheard-of thing for 
fully a thousand, as near as could be estie 
mated by veteran hunters, to fly at once, 

The ducks that live in the shallow water 
where small fish abound are perhaps the 
easiest to get, but they are not the most 
desirable. They are more apt to be the saw- 
bills and other fish-eating varieties, and 
while they fly as high and as swiftly they 
are so flavored with their fish diet that 
they are not so palatable, and they com- 
mand a lower price in the market. 

The sport on Long Island draws many 
hunters from New York City. Many from 
the metropolis tikewise go to the Central 
New York lakes. The Chesapeake waters 
draw many, and as the game laws there 
are easier for the hunter, the quantity of 
ducks taken is larger proportionately. 

But Central New York sees duck hunters 
every year from other States. Boston, in 
particular, sends numerous hunters to 
Oneida Lake and the Montezuma marshes, 
and there is a friendly rivalry between the 
men from the Bay State and those from 
New York as to which shall get their de- 
ecoys first into the best positions, and 
which shall bring in the largest string, 





One Serpent’s Appetite. 


ROM a gentleman who was at one time 

a resident of Brazil comes a remark- 

able story about a snake that he en- 

countered in the woods one day, which fol- 
lowed him with much persistence. 

“Sitting on a stump I became aware of 
the approach of a huge snake,"’ writes this 
gentleman. ‘‘He must have been fifteen 
feet in length. There was no doubt the 
snake was about to attack me. 

“Without hesitating for a moment I dis- 
charged my two barrels. For a short time 
the reptile raged furiously, and I climbed a 
nearby tree. I had hardly reached the first 
boughs when I saw the snake approaching 
the tree, and it climbed up behind me. 

“ Higher and higher I went. Higher and 
higher came the serpent. My heavy rub- 
ber boots were a great drawback to my 
climbing, so I tried to get rid of them. I 
took one off and dropped it, and just as I 
had the second in my hand the snake 
reached for me, and I, in my desperation, 
tried to shield myself with the rubber boot. 

“Then the snake made a dash and get- 
ting hcid of the boot turned and descended 
the tree. I was saved, but I had not the 
courage to leave the tree before my friends 
arrived. I told them of the adventure I had 
ard rode home minus one rtibber boot. Of 
his snakeship nothing could be seen, 

“A few weeks later on another hunting 
trip we found in the road a big dead snake, 
terribly swollen. We cut it open and found, 
to cur astonishment, my rubber boot not in 
the least injured.”’ 


The Game-Destroying Locomotive. 


AID a railroad engineer a day or two 
ago: “The average man has no idea 
how many animals and birds are killed 

every year by the cars. If you will walk 
along a railroad you will see toads, frogs, 
and snakes almost every mile that have 
been cut in two by the engine. 

“But these are not the only forms of 
animal life that suffer. I have run down 
woodchucks, raccoons, squirrels, hedgehogs, 
and pretty nearly every other sort of small 
animal. Once I saw a ruffed grouse sitting 
on the track, just as the birds will some- 
times sit in front of a wagon on the high- 
way. It waited and did not seem at all 
afraid. When at last it did get up the 
engine was so close that it struck the bird 
to one side, dead. 
experiences I ever 
had were in the South. I was running an 
engine on the Queen Crescent Road, 
whieh goes through Lake Pontchartrain on 
trestle Ducks and other water 
numerous on the lake, and the 

headlight seemed to attract 
them, the light in a lighthouse at- 
tracts many birds. One night we struck a 
flock of ducks which smashed into the 
engine and cab as though it were raining 
them from the They broke the for- 
cab, gath- 
for good, big 
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Cat Versus Trout. 
A member of the Sullivan County Club 
caught half a dozen trout last 
Summer and carried them alive to his cot- 
tage, intending to take them to the city. 
He turned the water into his bath tub and 
the trout to thrive as well there as 
they had done streams 
That afternoon one of the 
peared. The man thinking it 
looked all the room, 
to be 


one day 


seemed 
in the 
fish disap- 
had jumped 
but no 


out, around 


trout was seen. 


Next morning more and 


the servant was questioned. Then 
two more disappeared, and the fisherman 
was so much concerned that he took a place 
outside the bath room window and proveed- 
ed to watch, 

Pretty soon the family cat entered, perch- 
ed on the edge of the tub and waiting its 
chance, struck viciously into the water 
with one paw and brought up the remalne 
ing trout, 
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two 
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T had been several days since the skipper 
had seen fit to regale his fellow mem- 
bers of the Munchausen Club with an 

anecdote. This was something unusual. 
Capt. Bob told Capt. Billy, as they saunter- 
ed down South Street, that he feared for 
the skipper’s health. Never before, as far 
as he could remember, had there been a 
lapse of more than twenty-four hours be- 
tween the anecdotes, and it boded no good 
that the skipper had done nothing for a 
week but smoke his pipe in silence. 

“Oh, don't you git oneass Capt. Billy 
said, as they neared the rendezvous. ‘ Skip’ 
Il wake up before long. What a 
whopper ‘ell give us w’en ‘'e does open ‘is 
jaw.” 

They entered 
superannuated Cap'ns sat their 
tomed Each member had a 
that he owned unreservedly, and no other 
member wished or dared to take it 
from him For, as Capt. Billy once said: 
“Wen a man's ‘eld down a chair for sev'ral 
years, ‘e gits to fit it." Few outsiders ever 
came into the sanctum, and when they did 
come, although they were greeted hospita- 
bly they had to settle themselves 
on a wooden bench near the door, There 
was but extra chair in the room, and 
the Skipper used that for his feet. 

As Capt. Bob and Capt. Billy entered on 
this particular morning they looked, as 
usual, toward the Skipper’s corner. He 
was there, and something of a glitter in his 
eye told the newcomers that he was about 
to up." This he did as 
they were seated. 

“ By th’ way, gents,’’ he began, after his 
usual set fashion, “ did I ever tell you about 
that time [ cleaned up all th’ gold an’ silver 
off th’ bottom o' th’ Medit’ranean?”’ 

“ Oi nivver heard ther’ was any gould to 
be raked up in them parts,’’ responded Capt. 
Pat from the far side of the room, 

* You never?" growled the skipper, crush- 
ingly You never heard o° th’ pirate ships 
that was sunk ther’ with chests o’ gold in 
‘em as big as a An’ you never 
heard of all th’ wrecks o’ th’ ancient Thes- 
Why, ther’ was enough coin on 
th’ bottom that Medit'ranean, before I 
scooped it up, to dam th’ Mississippi River, 
I tell Ther’ sediment o’ gold 
an’ dimonts an’ silver long as th 
was long, lyin’ over th’ bottom as thick 
mud.” 
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The Skipper paused to light his pipe, and 


the Cap'ns leaned forward, intent. 

“ Ther’ wasn't any reason to 
treasure ther,’ was ther?” 
the story-teller. ‘* No, ther’ wasn’t. 
what me an’ me pal, Jack Moran, 
cided, an’ so we got our heads together an’ 
figzered on how we'd scoop up some of it. 
Now, Jack was slow, never had an idea in 
his life. I had to do th’ thinkin’, an’ what I 
thunk out I said to Jack. 

“* fm for a magnet ship,” said I. 

““* What kind o' ship is that?’ said Jack. 

“* You darn fool,’ I re-marked, ‘it's just 
what it is; it's a magnet. All th’ iron on it 
is magnetified, itll bring up every 
speck o’ gold in twenty leagues o° where it 
sails."’ 

*** But gold won't rise to a magnet,’ spec- 
ulated Jack, ‘nor silver won't, nor dimonts 
either.’ 
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** Maybe you're right about th’ dimonts,’ 
said I; ‘but we'll let them go. We won't 
need ‘em. Now, I know gold and silver will 
rise, if you know how to make th’ right 
sort 0’ magnet. An’ I know how!’ 

‘Jack knew I meant it. He knew I could 
make any old thing, so he said it was a fine 
idea. An’ so it was. 

‘Ther’ ain't any use o’ goin’ into de-tails 
about th’ buildin’ o’ that magnet ship. 
Enough to say we built her. She was a like- 
ly craft, full-rigged, low out o’ th’ water, 
shiny on her sides, an’ just as slick all 
round as you'd care to see. Th’ nex’ thing, 
after we'd paid for her—you know, I had 
plenty o° coin in those days to buy all th’ 
ships | wanted—was to git a crew. We 
didn’t want to let th’ crew know what we 
were up to, or there'd have been trouble. 
Th’ men'd have wanted to take shares in 
th’ gold, an’ they might have been a little 
skittish about goin’ to sea in a magnet ship, 
anyway. 

“To make a long yarn short, Jack an’ me 
collected a gang together an’ set sail. Th’ 
place where we had th’ ship built was down 
at Toppaloo, an’—”" 

“ Where was that?” asked Capt. Bob. 

“ Toppaloo.” 

“There ain't no such port.” 

* Now crawl off, Bob. Toppaloo was one 
o’ them Medit’ranean ports that was took 
off th’ map before you were born.” 

Capt. Bob slunk down almost through the 
bottom of his chair, squelched, and the 
skipper went on: 

“ As I was sayin’, we got th’ gang aboard 
an’ set sail out o’ Toppaloo. We hadn't gur 
more'n hailin’ distance out o’ th’ harbor 
when one o’ th’ men came up to me an’ 
said: 

“*Cap, the’s somethin’ wrong about this 
‘ere ship. Your feet stick to th’ iron on th’ 
deck amidships.’ 


“Now, that was a thing I hadn't thought 
about.. Sure enough, some o’ th’ magneti- 
fied iron had been put on the deck by mis- 
take. Course I saw what the trouble was, 
an’ so I said to th’ feller: 


“*You aint up to date. Ain’t you got on 
to th’ fact that magnet iron ia th’ proper 
thing for decks these days? Yow ain’t been 
fool enough, have you, to come aboard this 
ship with tacks in your shoes?’ 

“Then I erdered the whole gang to wear 
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carpet slippers, They they hadn't 
brought any along with ‘em I told ‘em 
they were ail jackasses not to have brung 
‘em, an’ they'd have to trod th’ deck sock- 
footed. An’ that's what they did Th 
weather was warm, an’ it didn't hurt ‘em. 
“Well, when [ solved that ‘ere question 0’ 
th’ shoes, [ turned my attention to th 
scrapin’ up o' treasures, Jack came runnin’ 
up an’ said he thought we'd already raked 
up a million or dollars, th’ 
ship was beginnin’ to swim lower than ever 
in th’ water 


said 


so o' gold for 
as if she'd took on a big cargo 

“*You're right, Jack,’ said I ‘She's 
rakin’ it up fast, th’ weight it 
makin’ her settle a bit.’ 

‘By an’ bye th' ship got so low that 
crew noticed poseetion 
aleak,’ they ‘Well, maybe she 
said I, ‘an’ I guess we'll put back to port.’ 
So her round started in. 
We nadn't out o° Toppaloo, 
but ther’ was 
stickin’ to th’ 
me an’ 
was mad 
an’ looked over, 
took a specer down 
what d'ye s'pose I 
look through 
terin’ 
th 
rings 


an’ of is 


th’ 
rung 
has, 


her 


She's 
said 
steered 


we in’ 


sailed sight o 
already 
bottom 
Jack sixty 
with delight 


enough 


that ‘e 


“asure 

re lip to 
years Jack, he 

He ran to th ide 
then he called me I 

to th’ line, 
saw? 


o 


last 


an’ 
an’ 
yuld 
gtit- 
bottom 
Some oa’ 


water 
Why, 
an’ 
hangin 
all 
an’ 


you ¢ 
the eddies 
stuff 
was 


rt bi 
the 


mass O° 


ship. It 


to 
o 
th’ 
had jumped 


treas 
coins gold plates 
£0 high in tryin’ to th’ 
magnet iron that they'd flown clean out o' 
th’ water 


sel's 


ire. 
an’ dinner 


to git 


an’ 
sides half 
**Git a grab 

haul 


were to 


deck 
said TI, 


hangin’ on th’ ves- 
way up to th 
hook, Jack,’ 
up one them 


like at close range.’ 


‘an 


we'll just oO plates an’ 


see what it looks 
* Jack th’ hook, 
plate up, but it wouldn't 
to th that 
told 
to port 
he said he 
crew had 
up to 
board, an’ I 
look over 
* Jack 
send th 
in th’ riggin’. 
to git down look for th 
had all th’ others climb aloft 
wher'upon I held a rope for Jack to cli 
down on an’ th’ plate. An’ I 
he had a hard time gittin’ it 
his strength to jerk it off th’ 
iron, but at last we had it on des 
It was a beaut. Had th’ head o 
cient Egyptologist on it. 
“*That's Teolomy's 
to Jack. * He 
sailin’ over with 


got to 


in tried git 
It stuck 
suldn't git 
ait. till 
that plat- 
tut 


we 


we 
th’ come, 
magnet wee 
ouldn't ¥v 


at 


off. I 


it 
we 


Jack [ just « 
to take a 
felt 
to 
Swingin’ a 
‘fraid some of 
th’ gold. 
me consulted 
below, 
So I 


iook 
ter, an’ 
th 


wer 


th’ same way 


begun wonder what 


grab over- 


would 


nood 
was ‘em 
an’ see 
an We 
xcept them 


told th’ f 


decided 
that were 
ellers on dec 
leak. Then 


git busy, 


to 
mon 


an 

an 
mb 
tell 
tonk 


ret 


git can 


It 
mas 


you 


all 
some ¢ 
picture, 


th’ 
his 


certain,’ 
said lost 


was 


whe n he 
battle- 


plate 
fleet 


4Here were mallards, blacks, redheads, and 
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ships to conquer England in ul eu 
. e. 

* Jack said he 
an’ then I hid 
an’ called to th 
By that 
again 
treasure 
all 
out, 
th 
stopped 


SOO) 


thought 
th’ thing 
men to « 


I had about 


under my jacket 
me up an come 


down. tim well into th 


didn't 


we'd air i 


we'd got 
harbor 


Course, we rake 


anys goin’ bac for 
ther them } 
So th’ ship didn't 
more, an’ men said they 
leak had itself up 
what kind 0° leak it was anyway, 
they couldn't find it 
“We docked her, 
wanted to know what 
quick for. I told him 
tralia, to git a 


scooped in wus in arts on 


our Way settle uns 
wondered if t} 
voluntary, 

‘in’ as 
an’ dock owner 
come 


oft 


th 
wed 
we 


back so 
to Au 
When 


fied 


were 
cargo o 
th’ leak, 


crew, 


nigger 
he 
th‘ tellin 
take sevy'ral months to git th 
an’ payin’ ‘em th’ wages f 
at which they 
I was gone luny Then 
our heads together Course, 
but I had to pretend 
consultation 

We 


was sati 


I discharged ‘em it would 


hip in trim 
th’ whole 
to think 


me got 


vr 
voyage, seemed 
Jack an 
his 
he 


wasn 


use, 


rot ready to take 
It had to 
were ‘fraid 
for fear 


some divin’ 


that ‘e 
be 


to 


re treasur 
done 


} 
let 


off th’ 


help, 


ship 
for 
th’ game, 
So we just got 


withont 
we anybody 
he'd steal I 
bells 


up sey 


into 


in’ worked 


nights by oursels, bringin’ ral bush- 


els o° gold 


valuables every night 
A 
H 


spoons an’ meney an’ other 


Then we 
wagon as soon as day 
off th’ stuff to 
to have seen them 
opened their eves 


ight came 
bank You 
officials 


[ can tell you 


ur 
some ought 
They 


It wa 


bank 
on’ 
long before we'd hired every 
we rented a railroad 

th’ month to take our money off to Pari 
an’ Berlin un By 


that 


vault in T 
paloo, an’ then 
other places 
we'd unloaded th’ bottom 
ship, we'd filled half th 
The Skipper 
with his narration 
But didn't 
after that?” 
*“* More 
But 
us a year to git off th 
up that first would you 
had to use crowbars to git it off 


thet time 
0 

banks 
though 


magne 
paused, as 
you make 
asked Capt 
Well, I 
have 


any 
Billy 
should gue 
thought it'd t 


more 


hauls? ss 
ike 
soped 
Why 

th 

Jack did 

we got 
th’ 


you wouldn't 


treasure we s 
time, 
sides an’ bottom, 
hands were skinless 
As | 
Hurope 
“ An’ 
never 
that 
thin’ 


me ar 
wher 


filled 


throug 
said, we banks 
before we finished 

now I'll tell 
told anybody 
feller Monte Cristo, a 
th’ kind that a 
about? Well, that 

I got all that coin, I just to 
Monte. Th’ 
wher’ I had 
made up 


a cave o’ 


half 
you somethin’ [ ain't 


vet D ve 


remember 
count 


? 
e} 


or some- 


o ip wrote a 
book Wher 
th’ na 
writer co f 

th’ « 


about a 


m: 
k on 
book 
raked 
yarn de 
treasure all that Course 
{ never could have worked th’ Monte Crist 
racket if Jack had been He'd hay 
spoiled th’ whole thing by ta too much 
But he died from workin’ too hard at gx 
scoopin’, an’ I paddled alone after that 
RALPH H. GRAVES 
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Letters of Regret that Caused a Laugh. 


OMETHING new in the way 
dinner entertaining was 
tried last week at a banquet where the 

single-tax friends of 

City Court Judge-elect, 

Hotel Marlborough. 
Acting as Secretary, W. Graham read a 

series of letters of regret from persons who 

had not written them. The names of the 
alleged authors were not mentioned until 

the end of the missives, and there was a 

good deal of amusement in guessing who 

were the supposed writers. The fun created 
by the reading made the hit of the evening. 

Among the letters was the following: 

“*T should be pleased to express an opin- 
ion in regard to the possibility of my at- 
tending the dinner, but on consulting my 
counsel I have been advised that Section 
4—11—-44 of the Constitution of Long Island 
City and Astoria explicitly provides that no 
person who is a candidate, or who at any 
future time may become a candidate, for 
any elective office shall make any pledge or 
promise whatsoever, and I might in a 
speech. EDWARD M. SHEPARD.” 


Then came this letter: 


f of after- 


successfully 


Samuel 
assembled 


Seabury, 
at the 


“TI regret that engagements for founding 
a few public libraries on the evening of 
Dec. 3 will prevent my attending the din- 
ner to be given in honor of Samuel Sea- 
bury. In free America, with its opportunity 
open to all, any man can easily secure a po- 
sition in which he will be placed beyond the 
fear of importunate conditions. 

“Mr. Seabury has finally achieved the 
honorable position of a Justice of an im- 
portant court in the best governed city in 
the world. ‘What Andrew Carnegie did,’ 
and Mr. Seabury has done, every young man 
in your broad, fair land can do, which fact 
in itself should be the best answer to 
the crouchers, pessimists, who preach dis- 
content of the working classes. 

“Patience, perseverance, and industry, 
with a heavy protective tariff, and a few 
armor-plate contracts on the side, will in 
time produce satisfactory results. But if 
not, young men will at least Rot run the 
risk of dying disgraced. 

“ ANDREW CARNEGIE.” 


A great deal of amusement was created 
by the following: 

“Touchin’ on and appertainin’ to the in- 
vite which you have sent me to attend a 
dinner to this dub, Seabury, you can just 
bet that I ain't goim’ to cough up no three 

for no such feed. It's fellers like 
is ruinin® the reputation of 
drivin’ away honest business 

want to’ turf a trick or two, 


| 
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“ Youse” guys make me tired with your 
knockin’ an honest officer wno always 
vided fair with the 
nothin’ wrong goin’ on long 
graft was comin’ in regular What d've 
want in the Police Department, anyway? 

‘Dudes with kid gloves and tenor voices 
to handle a gang of hoboes? Say, 
fellers ain't worth a shake-down 

“WILLIAM 8S. DEVERY 

Here followed another letter: 

“As a simple agriculturist, taking 


di- 


boys, and never seen 


so as the 


youse 


iO In- 


political matters, I am pleased and honored 
by your kind invitation. The fact that you 
recently had an election in your city had 
really quite escaped me, although now that 
I think of it I do recall that one of my 
American acquaintances, a Mr. Van Some- 
thing-or-other, was running for some office 
or other, don’t you know. 

“* But he must have incurred the hostility 
of what you call the electors, as he seems 
not to have been elected by the 70,000 ma- 
jority, so I believe, that he had intended. 


“IT once knew an American named Jerome 
who had some good horses for those days. 
I fancy that he is still interested in racing, 
as I heard something a short time ago of 
his running a close race to a remarkably 
fine finish. We are all working for the 
same glorious end under the international 
motto: ‘ For our own pockets all the time.’ 

“ RICHARD CROKER.” 

The last letter of the bunch was one of 
the best. It was the following: 

“T take my pen in hand to inform you 
that your kind letter about a dinner has 
came, I wish that I could go to your din- 
ner, but the walking is bad, and I ain't so 
spry as I used to be. Crops is all in up 
here and most of us farmers done pretty 
well, 

“ Tioga is pretty strong Democrat, so we 
run a non-partisan ticket. Put up old 
High for Moderator. High is one of them 
non-partisans wha believes in sound money, 
a protective tariff, and imperialism, and 
always votes the Republican!ticket. Most- 
ly all the Democrats up this way voted for 
Bryan, so we put up High, and blessed if 
the fool Democrats didn’t elect him. 


“ THOMAS C. PLAY’ * 


Couldn’t Give Herself Away. 
Charley Easyman—Well, Willie, your sis- 
ter has given herself to me for a Christmas 
present. What do you think of that? 
Willie—Huh! That's what she done fur 
Mr. Brown last Christmas, and he gave 
her to herself before Easter. 
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|} which was me 


i the cook, 


| several pieces. 


| a 
| of 
terest in American politics or indeed in any | 


will not have 
! 
mistress 


~ 1901, 


Politeness in Mexico. 
; William J 
he is familiarly styl 
William ¢ 


and never 


rmer Governor 
Pill,” as 


nd Col 


Stone 
ium Shoe 


Missvurt, 


d 
Wetmore 
weary of tell- 
other The 


ends, 
each 


ut the expense of 


the former Governor 


vears ago a party 


St. Louis, a whom were 
ind the 
Mexico. President 


to Americans, 


from mInong 


ernor Colonel, were in 


of 


who 
them 


Diaz 
invited 
palace one afternoon and 
Mexican dignitaries. All 
frock with 
Wetmore, who, 


of the 


Louisuns wore coats 


ingie exception of Cot 


the Stone, insi 
While dressing 
but tied 
proceeded 
Arriving 


of 


pite protest 


a dress suit 
broke he 


they 


Suspenders 


p with a strir and 
best of 
lined 


the 


er 


he palace pirits 


thev were one side 


om, and Government officials 
shook 
performance 
and the 
was in immi- 
With a look 
waistband of his 
pulled them up 
yuld, drew his waistcoat 
hand, and extended his right 
ons. The people of Mexico are 
Noticing the pe- 
Colonel, the Mexicans 
custom, 
hands under their 
extended the other to the 
Le did know 
make of this first, finally 
that it 


and, 


and hands 


this 


y in single file 
Hardly had 
he string gave 


way 


who is very portly, 
ger of being denuded 
he grasped the 
with his left hand 
he ¢ 


er his 


for their politeness 
itlitude of the 
that American 


It Was an 


placing their ft 

they 
The St uisans not 
at but 
was the Mexican style of 
to conform as far 
of 


hands under 


hard wishing 


is pos le all t customs the coun- 
they, thrust their left 
riste 


SOO 


try 
ats 

the 
de « 
to his 


their w 
As and 
Col. Wet- 


language 


ceremony was over 


got cuts xf the palace, 


more gay vent feelings in 
re expressive than elegant at 
was the impudence of the 


thought 
he 
shaking 
hands my galiuses broke again, and I had 

sut ™m hand under my vest and hold 
is hest I could to keep them from 
ly. and, do you Know, every 


h an outrage,’ 


{ was standing there 


them up 
falling off enti 
rascals did the same 
simul- 
of the 
ind the Gov- 


Inughter burst 
other members 
s followed 
t the dinner was the 


tha on 


olonel 


And the Cat Came Back. 


BROOKLYN woman ‘recently gave 
.way her pet cat, an Angora of great 
b although she was much at- 
jut the cat had broken many 
two cream jugs, several 
several handsome pieces of bric-a- 
brac; had drunk eream and milk intended 
for breakfast several occasions, and had 
sweetbreads when the ice 
open. Nevertheless, this 
was a great favorite with 
and dining-room 
girl, who won their mistress’s heart by al- 


A 


t 


auty, 
ached to it. 
plates a teapot, 


teacups 


on 
several 

left 
structive cat 
chambermaid, 


n 


lest Was 


; most crying when she sent it away. 


Two days after the Angora’s departure 
its mistress found a handsome hand-painted 
plate on the dining-room table broken in 
She asked the maid about it. 


I dunno,’ answered the maid, “ how it 


| happened, unless puss came back and paid 


visit. You know, mum, cats has a way 
comin’ back.” 

‘Yes, so I understand, Mary, and I think 
puss will soon be with us again, so that she 
to make us visits,’ replied the 


That night she wrote a letter to the friend 
who had taken the cat, saying: 

*“ Send puss back, for I think I have dis- 
covered the cat or cats for whose acts she 
has been blamed.” 

Puss was brought back, and for a wonder 
the servants don't like her as much as they 
once did. She is not so welcome in the 
kitchen, but then she has reformed. Her 
mistress furnished the key to her reforma- 
tion when she told the story to a friend. 

“ You see,” she said, * she has quit doing 
damage since I told the servants that I 
would hold them responsible for all the 
damage she did and would take enough out 
of their wages to pay for the damage. Since 
that they have watched her so closely that 


she has neither broken any dishes, drank 
any cream, or eaten any sweetbreads.” 
And the owner of the cat smiled at her 
Willie and His Coats. 
W "nue had just passed the age of 
taken on knickerbockers and waist- 
ats “‘just like papa’s."” He was out of 
sorts the other day, and his mother, calling 
“ Let me see your tongue.” 
The boy did as he was told, 
ther then remarked: 
cet” 
‘ Hlas it got two pockets in it, mamma?” 
little fellow inquired. 





and the 


friend and actudlly winked. 
kilt skirts and shirtwaists and 
him to her, said: 
a 
‘Why, Willie your tongue has a coat 


on 





Cause for Joy. 


Sunday School Teacher (during Thanks 
ving wecek)—You, Jenny, can tell us 
omething, perhaps, for which we ought to 
we thankful. 

Jenny—Mama says we ought to be thank. 
‘ul that Sister Sue is married at last- 


zi 
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FROM THE CURRENT MAGAZINES. 


A Christmas Minuet. 


When silver flutes and violins 
In Christmas-land are sighing 

A dreamy waltz that sets the feet 
Of youths and maidens flying, 

I see among the plain black coats 
And girlish rosebud faces 

Strange figures of the long ago 
Come out and take their places. 


In stomachers and gay brocades 
That Time has stained and faded, 
In buckled shoes and velvet suits 
With gold belaced and braided, 
They tread a stately minuet, 
The courtliest of dances, 
And underneath the mistletoe 
Renew their old romances. 


When chimes are rung and carols 
And snow the landscape covers, 

The spirit of the olden time 
Around the holly hovers, 

Then every shadow to my gaze 
A powdered head discloses, 

And all the air is faintly sweet 
With lavender and roses, 


sung 


With lifted skirts of pink and blue, 
They courtesy down the’ middle, 
I hear, above the stops and strings, 
The spinet and the fiddle, 
The creaking of a coach and four 
Between the pines and laurels, 
And footsteps in the frozen snow 
That vanish with the carols. 
MINNA IRVING in The Critic. 


The Noble Macedonian Bandit. 


From The Era. 

The bandit is the Macedonian hero, The 
admiration of him is inbred. Greek Inde- 
pendence was won by bandits inured to 
fighting and marches, not by townsmen. 
The Greek national costume to-day—the re- 
splendent uniform worn by the King's 
crack regiments of ‘** Euzones "'—Is that of 
the Albanian brigand Macedonia 
modically hopes to be redeemed from Islam 
as was Greece. In a country where pov- 
erty is the sole safeguard against plunder 
the brigand is the only hero, and he is the 
only dandy. He comes into the semi-week- 
ly market where the women chatter over 
their wares, or strides through a railroad 
car, known by everybody, with his snow- 
white fustanella anding out about him 
like a ballet dancer's skirt, his heavily tas- 
seled cap, his embroidered tunic stiff with 
gleaming metal, twirling his fierce mus- 
tachios. The romantic young envy him; 
their elders at least recognize in him a 
familiar burden. He is popular. 

The world hears nothing of the brigands 
unless they disturb Europeans, With na- 
tives their methods are drastic. The famous 
Nicko once took from Larissa two children, 
of different families, whom he held for 
ransom at 300 and 400 liras, respectively. 
The wealthier parents redeemed their child. 
The other pair were very poor. They sent 
50 Hras with humble apologies; Nicko re- 
turned the money. By heroic efforts the 
distracted people scraped together 100 
liras; again Nicko returned them, giving 
in a peremptory messuge three days to 
furnish the entire sum. When the three 
days had passed he sent back the child, cut 
into four pieces. Kismet! It was fate! 
Nothing was done. 


spas- 


A Fiji Girl’s Trousseau. 
From Woman's Home Companion 

To the all-important question of bridal 
trousseau the Fiji belle of three decades 
ago gave littl thought. A _ fringe of 
hibiscus fibre about the loins supplemented 
by garlands of bright-hued flowers about 
the head, neck, and arms fulfilled all the 
requirements of Polynesian fashion. Then 
came a day when this primitive simplicity 
Was succeeded on festal occasions by an 
oppressive weight of magnificence Bride 
and bridegroom alike we literally 
swathed from head to foot. The material 
used was the “ tapa,"’ or native cloth made 
from the inner bark of the paper mulberry 
tree. As in those days certain colors and 
decorative designs were reserved for the 
aristocracy, an educated onlooker could by 
a single glance determine the social status 
of the matrimonial candidates. The tapa, 
besides being rolled about the body in so 
many folds that the victim was simply a 
walking bale of stuff, was also so arranged 
that a huge pannier was formed of the va- 
rious loops and folds at the back. To all 
this was added a train, frequently eight or 
ten yards long, carried by attendants. To 
these two extremes has succeeded the 
“sulu"’ costume of to-day. 


Meanings of Words and Children. 
“il Words 

One of my children was reading to me in 
her English history how the Mayor killed 
Wat Tyler. “I suppose it kicked him,” 
she remarked “I explained that the 
Mayor was a man, “Oh,” she said, “T 
thought a mare was an old gray horse.” 
My mother told me that the word “ sun- 
dry,"" which she heard in church in the 
exhortation, puzzled her much till she de- 
cided in her own mind it referred to the 
hot, arid land of Palestine where the Bible 
was written—a sun dry place 


From Gor 


The Many Sermons. 
From The 
Many “ars ago 
lated that at least a 
were preached every 
Probably double this figure 
than the number now delivered 
of these are thought worthy of 
tion, how much fewer even reach a 
edition, how much fewer still are to any 
extent read even if published. In fact, as 
far as published sermons appeal to read- 
ers, they rank with abstruse works which 
are understandable only to a very limited 
number of persons, and they are a veritable 
drug in the second-hand book trad« If we 
desire to find sermons which have sur- 
vived a literature we must go 
Bossuet, Massillon, and Fénélon in France, 
or to Channing in America, to Robert Hall 
or Chalmers in this country The only 
sermons which are apparently at all wide- 
Iv read in Eneland the 1} 


Westminster 


Lord Brougham caleu- 
million of sermons 
vear in England. 
would be less 
How few 
publica- 
second 


Review 


are thore 





back to 


Mr. Spurgeon, whosé weekly discourses are 
still said to sell in many thousands. What- 
eves opinion may be held regarding this 
preacher as an orator, he was certainly 
not lacking in that side of it which appeals 
to the emotions. This curious. anomaly 
may perhaps be partially explained as be- 
ing due to the fact that the sermons which 
are most carefully prepared are read ver- 
batim from manuscript, as, for example, 
in the case of Canon Liddon or Dean Stan- 
ley, and are of the nature of read essays 
rather than orations; or, on the other hand, 
if delivered extempore are not prepared 
with such care as to make them worthy of 
a permanent record, 


John Redmond, M. P. 
From The Review of Reviews. 

One of the greatest of our imperial 
statesmen, who watches the proceedings 
in the parliamentary arena from the dis- 
tant post In which he is serving the em- 
pire, declared last month that, in his opin- 
fon, Mr. Redmond was the ablest parliia- 
mentariar in the present House of Com- 
mone. Mr. Redmond is a politician first, a 
politician second, and a politician third. 
As an individual entity he is almost un- 
known to any except his intimates. ut 
he has brought keen intelligence to the 
study of the science of politics, He has 
given his mind to it, and spent days and 
nights in acquiring knowledge of all the 
niceties and rules of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. He is embarrassed by no fear of 
mutinies in his rear, and he is conscious 
of being armed with the mandate of the 
Irish race. As a speaker, he Is effective 
fluent, and eloquent. If sometimes he may 
appear to forget himself, as he did when 
he made the celebrated declaration con- 
cerning his desire for the victory of the 
Boers, of which Mr. Chamberlain made 
such capital at Blenheim, that will do him 
no harm in the long run. The party which 
he leads, and the allies upon whom alone 
he can reckon in the future in this coun- 
try, will count that declaration to him 
for righteousness. 


The Timber Used. 
From The Yale Review 

In the United States 4,000,000 feet of pine 
lumber is used every year for matches, or 
the equivalent of the product of 400 acres 
of good virgin forest About 620,000,000 
cross ties are now laid on American rail- 
roads, and 90,000,000 new ties are required 
annually for renewals. The amount of 
timber used every year for ties alone is 
equivalent to %,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 
There are now standing nearly 7,500,000 
telegraph poles. The average life of a tele- 
graph pole is about ten years, so that 
nearly 7),000 new poles are required every 
year for renewals. These figures do not 
include telephone poles and the poles re- 
quired on new railwé lines. The total 
annual consumption of timber for ties and 
poles is equivalent to the amount of timber 
grown on 100,000 acres of good virgin for- 
est. For making shoe pegs the amount of 
wood used in a single year is equal to the 
product of fully 3,500 acres of good second- 
growth hardwood land. Lasts and boot 
trees require at least 500,000 cords more. 
Most newspaper and packing paper is made 
from wood Although this industry ‘has 
been developed only within the last forty 
years, yet the amount of wood consumed 
for paper during that time has béen enor- 
mous The total annual consumption of 
wood for paper pulp is equivalent to over 
800,000,000 board feet of timber, for which 
it would be necessary, were the trees all 
growing together, to cut some 80,000 acres 
of prime woods, And so it would be possi- 
ble to go through the list and give fig- 
ures which in every case are astonishing 
We are now using for the lumber and paper 
trade about 40,000,000,000 feet of lumber a 
year, which is equivalent to the product 
of about 4,000,000 acres of good virgin 
forest—an area equal to Rhode Island and 
Connecticut combined—and yet this 
not include the wood used for fuel 
is four and one-half times more. 
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Rainfall and Wheat. 


Month!) 


From The Popular Science 
J. TY. Wills investigated the relation of 
the rainfall te the wheat product per acre 
in South Australia for the six Winter 
months, (the growing season there,) and 
found that for the seven best years there 
was a yiel@ of 12.4 bushels of wheat with 
18.5 inches of rain; for the next best years 
there were 10 bushels of wheat with 15.4 
inches of rain, and for the six worst years 
there were 6.6 bushels of wheat with 14.5 
inches of rain. The product of wheat in 
the first case was nearly twice as great as 
in the 1 . If such a relation holds for 
the United States, it is easy to understand 
what great effect a general drought may 
have on the food product. If the amount 
of wheat raised in the United States were 
reduced one-half or even one-third by a 
year of deficient rainfall, it is easy to 
imugine an enormous strain on the busi- 
ness of the country, and with a succes- 
sion of such years the effect might mean 
disaster Such a deficiency in the wheat 
supply, with wheat at S80 cents a bushel, 
would mean for a single year a direct loss 
in wealth of more than $100,000,000; it 
would mean that nearly all the wheat 
which is usualy shipped abroad would be 
needed at home; it would mean that thou- 
sapds of railroad cars and ships which ordi- 
narily transport this grain would lie idle; 
that hundreds of men who usualy handle 
this grain in transport would be out of 
employment; that farmers in large num- 
be would be unable to meet their obliga- 
tions: and consequently, that bank and 
business of all kinds would suffér, 
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stood as under a major excommunication. 
No one should buy’from or sell to him. No 
one should work for him. He was deserted 
by cook, steward, washerman, and all other 
personal attendants. Sentinels stood on 
guard to prevent food. being brought to 
him, or even to prevent him lighting a 
fire in his own kitchen if he should at- 
tempt to cook for himself. 

The white trader generally succeeded fn 
breaking down the interdict put upon him 
by three several means, viz.: (1) He had 
in his house a supply of canned goods and 
ship's biseult, with which he would not 
starve. (2) His negro mistress almost al- 
ways remained faithfully with him, secret- 
ly assisting him, divulging to him the plans 
of her own people—as in the history of 
Cortes and the conquest of Mexico. She 
dared to do this, being tacitly upheld by 
her own family. The position of “ wife" 
to a white man was considered by the na- 
tives as an honorable one, and was sought 
by parents for their daughters. It was an 
exceptional source of wealth for them. (5) 
If other means failed, the trader could al- 
most always break the boycott by bribes of 
rum. ‘Time was money to him Often, 
indeed, in a malarial country, it was life 
to him. Though time was worth nothing 
to the native, the rum he had learned to 
love became a necessity to him. In cutting 
the white man from their ivory they had 
cut themselves from that white man’s 
rum. A judicious expenditure of demi- 
johns, in proper quarters, generally en- 
abled Ukuku to revoke his own law, Then, 
perhaps, the white man would make some 
slight concession. 


Morning Piece. 
(Sea of 
A searlet glory 
did 

In the sky of dawn, 
The sea stretched blue 
The wind blew fresh 

spaces, 
The white ship glided across the morning 
waters 

Like a living thing rejoicing in its 
A sense of largeness, freedom, 
finity, 
Breathed 


Marmora.) 
burned fantastically spr 


stainless 
the 


and 


across great 


grace. 
purity, in- 
from all things. 

And, huddled like 
the ship, 

And packed on the fore-deck, 
And swarming on the hatches, 

And cotled in the ropes, 

And seething beneath the awnings, 
Hundreds and hundreds of Greek 
In their grimy clothes 

Lay or sat or crouched, 


animals in the hold of 


refugees 


And the miasma of their breathing 
And of the odors of the night 
Rose toward the radiant 
Aud impassive heaven 
[. ZANGWILL in Lippincott's Magazine 


Preparation of Furs. 
From The World's Work. 

It does not require much space to store 
the costlier furs in the stockrooms of the 
manufactories. In one small case, divided 
into several compartments lined with com- 
mon tarred paper, I saw $65,000 worth of 
pelts One silver foxskin, not more than 
two and a half feet long. sold in London a 
season or two ago for $3,000; another one 
sold in St. Paul last year for $1,200, while 
the average price of these costly skins is 
from $700 to $800 apiece. They are made 
up into muffs or opera cloak of 
them would be many thousands of 
dollars. 

When a 
factory is 
cutting 
frontier 
now 
days, 


boas; an 
worth 


master workman in a fur manu- 
cutting up skins he is literally 
money. Skins once passed for 
money, but their value is 
much greater than in the early 
and it would be costly 
to cut out a garment from ten-dollar 
bills than to cut it from some skins 
The cutting fs quite an interesting feature 
of the work. To prepare a mink or a 
sable, for example, the skin must be 
slashed into strings—narrow pieces more 
ov less irregular in shape—which are aft- 
erward sewed together. There may be a 
thousand pieces in a single cloak, the new 
and beautiful skins being literally cut to 
pieces before they are manufactured. The 
object of this is to lengthen the skins 
The sable, for example, say 2 feet in 
length, will be drawn out to 4 feet, and 
all its markings preserved, so.that it looks 
like a very long, but well-proportioned, 
skin. The original skin is so cut to pieces 
that it may all be *‘ matched” again in 
the elongated shape. Not only are good 
taste and skill required in the cutting of 
these costly furs, but superior judgment, 
as well, in order that there be the smallest 
possible loss, 


less 


An Exclusive Gambling Hell. 
From The Forum. 

At Ostende the admission fee is 
which operates to exclude nearly all 
excepting those who wish to play, 
whereas at Monte Carlo the gambling 
rooms are generally overrun with curious 
spectators, 

Nevertheless, at the height of the season 
the gorgeous and spacious salons of the 
Ostende Club are generally crowded with 
men and women, in about equal propor- 
tions, and the regulation evening dress of 
the men and the toilettes and jewels of the 
women make the scene about the tables as 
dazzling as it is demoralizing. Roulette 
and trente et quarante are the favorite 
games, the former generaily for low and 
the latter for high stakes. The minimum 
stake is 5f. and the maximum is 12,000f. 
The maximum limit is frequently played 
by the more experienced and reckless gam- 
blers, and the total winnings and losings of 
a day or a night are undoubtedly of enor- 
mous proportions. Just what these pro- 
portions are is known only to the inside 
management. That they are uniformly 
large can be readily inferred from the 
fact that it is no uncommon thing to see a 
single player win or lose 250,000f. at a sin- 
gle sitting. With hundreds of players at 
the tables, playing day and night, with 
thips representing all the way from 5f. 


20f., 
per- 


sons 
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to 1,000f., it is not difficult to reach 
conclusion that upward of 1,000,000f. are 
daily lost and-won at these tables—and 
they are generally lost by the players. No 
doubt the game is fair and square enough, 
as such games go. It is not necessary for 
the proprietors of gambling establishments 
at Ostende or elsewhere to take any un- 
fair advantage of their patrons in order to 
win their money. Their main reliance is 
on the recklessness and foolhardiness of 
the average gambler, who never knows 


how to stop playing until he has lost his 
last sou. 


the 


The Shearing Gang. 
From Longman’s Magazine 

All of a sudden came the shearing gang— 
on ponies—all Mexicans, fifteen of them, 
some in rags, one or two assuredly in jags, 
if “ jag’’ has acquired the meaning in the 
old country it has out here—a “jag” here 
is a drinking bout. None in velvet gown 
that I remember, though a Mexican fs a 
very child in his love for display. They 
were as brigandish-looking a lot of rascals 
a3 one would wish to see; swarthy skins, 
flashing black eyes, black bearded and 
mustachioed, sombreros, ragged and dirty 
—Jos#, Juan, Sanchez, Pedro, and the rest 
of them; and perhaps the most common 
name of all, and coming with a sheck to un- 
accustomed ears, Jesus, pronounced in full 
The'sus, but nearly always abbreviated to 
Sus 

Twe big dogs were barking their loudest, 
and had halted the whole gang “a row. 
The “‘carrambos"’ and “carajos"’ were 
going freely when we went out to intere 
view them. A bargain was soon struek, 
wages were either 4 or 5 cents a fleece—Tt 
think 5—and their grub-the raw material, 
that is—flour, baking powder, green cof- 
fee, rice, the savory Mexican bean, or 
frijolé—than which no better bean grows 
on the earth's surface—salt pork and mut- 
ton, They had their own camp, of course, 
and an old “‘ dobé"’ cabin to sleep in if they 
wanted it. Their saddle blankets were all 
the bedding they required. 


Rabbits at Play. 
From The Saturday Review 
Rabbits play in this way: Two of them 

I have not seen it played with more—run 
quickly toward each other, and, when on 
the point of contact, cach leaps into the 
air, but one higher than the other, clear- 
ing him completely. They come down with 
theic tails toward each other, but instant. 
ly, with an as it were ‘“* Excuse my tail,” 
bota turn and run and leap again, and this 
they will de from two or three to half a 
dozen times, always leaping up at the 

ict moment when they would otherwise 
come Into collision, and one always taking 
the higher leap--sometimes an astonishing- 
ly high right over his companion. 
They never meet in the air, nor can I see 
how this can be avoided, except by a plan 
or figure being mutually followed by them, 
as with ourselves in a game or dance. Tf 
believe that each clears the other alter- 
nately, but I have not yet convinced my- 
self of this. There is a less developed form 
of this game, as where one rabbit runs up 
to another that is lying couched and jumps 
over him. . He then couches himself, and, 
after a while, the other one, willing to re- 
turn a politeness, runs up to and jumps 
over him. Once I saw the invitation to a 
game of jumps given, but not accepted 
The offering rabbit sported up to another 
one, as he-sat, stopped just in front of 
him, jumped, frisked, round and round, 
jumped again and waited—but all to no 
purpose; the other was “ not i’ the vein.” 


Rocamadour. Its Sanctuaries. 
From Scribner's 
A long, winding 
ind brings us down from the 
upper plateau to the village, which hugs 
the great rocks under the very foundation 
stones of the sanctuaries. This road ends 
under a huge sycamore, whose base is en- 
circled by a broad stone seat and whose 
spreading branches shelter a mossy stone 
crucifix Here, in this little place, over- 
looking the valley, the peasants gather in 
the cool of the afternoon, when the frown- 
ingg mountains cast their long shadow far 
down over the valley. Here, too, is the 
blacksmith, and here we may see the pa- 
tient oxen shod. We enter the town 
threugh a fortified gate—one of the four 
which still span the road—nay and once 
were its means of defense—and then find 
ourselves in the single village street, so 
narrow that two wagons could not pass, 
though such a necessity never arises in 
Rocamadour! <A few little shops, a 
called café, a couple of comfortable 
telries, contribute all the life 
the little town 
Midway between 
rises a broad stone staircase, which leads 
to the sanctuaries above. Many penitents 
climb all these 200 steps on their knees re- 
peating an “‘Ave”" at each genuflexion. 
We saw a party of six, five women and a 
man, doing this pious duty; the women 
kneeling, but the man, too old and stiff to 
bend the knee, could but stand and join in 
the responses. 
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The Old Burial Lot. 
The marble slabs are slanted down, 
Or lying in the rank tall grass; 
moss creeps o’er them thick 
brown, 
To hide the 


and 
names from those that pass 


Forgotten are the joys and pain, 

With all the thankless strife of years 
And blighted hopes that beat in vain, 

A life forgotten, smiles and tears. 


Yet sheds the even-time her dew, 
And sunlight gilds the lonely spot, 

To feed the rosemary and the rue, 
And tufts of wild forget-me-not. 


High in the maple overhead, 
Her cradle nest the hang-bird swings; 
And o’er the long-forgotten dead 
A crooning lullaby she sings. 
—CORA. A. MATSON DOLSON in Country 
Lifa in America. 
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Mr. N. Kanzaki, Japan's 
Japan’s Great special Commissioner of 

Industrial Foreign Exhibits for the 

Exposition, fair at Osaka in 1903, will 

shortly arrive in this coun- 
try from Germany and exert his efforts 
to interest American manufacturers in 
Japan's enterprise. According to interviews 
that he has given abroad, it is his intention 
to have the United States, Germany, and 
Great Britain meet as industrial rivals at 
Osaka from March, 1903, to the end of the 
following July. 

Hitherto industrial exhibitions in Japan, 
which have for many years been held at the 
periods of twice a decade, have been exclu- 
sively national in character, and, although 
the coming fair at Osaka will display Japa- 
nese manufacturers at their best, it is also 
the intention of the Government to encour- 
age competition among them by showing 
what European and American manufact- 
urers have accomplished. Although, as 
everybody knows, Japan has made enor- 
mous development in home manufactures, 
there are still many departments in which 
she is entirely dependent upon her Occi- 
dental friends. Besides, the recent rapid 
development of Japanese industrial enter- 
prises has to some extent led to overpro- 
duction, and this in turn resulted a short 
time ago in a financial crisis. Business, 
however, is now reviving on a sounder 
basis, the weaker manufacturing and mer- 
cantile concerns having given way to their 
stronger rivals, who are keeping their 
products well within the demand. 

What Japan is most anxious to have ex- 
hibited at Osaka is what Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States are doing in 
regard to great public works—the utlliza- 
tion of water power for electric plants, 
canal building, the use of steel in the erec- 
tion of buildings and bridges, tunneling, 
and electrical traction. Just now the Cities 
of Tokio, Osaka, Yokohama, Nagasaki, and 
Hiroshima, although already supplied with 
Water works, leave much to be desired in 
the way of sanitation. It has always been 
difficult in Japan to obtain a thoroughly 
stable and healthful water supply, in con- 
sequence of the peculiar nature of Japa- 
nese agriculture, necessitating a flow of 
water over the manured paddyfields, which 
occupy most of the hillsides 
a considerable demand in Japan for dredg- 
ing machines, for, among other projected 
improvements, it is proposed to make Tokio 
accessible to large sea-going vessels, which 
at present are obliged to discharge at Yo- 
kohama, some eighteen miles distant. Ma- 
echinery for the generation of electricity 
for mining, rice cleaning, flour milling. 
and the manufacture of plate glass, engi- 
neering tools, derricks, and elevators, and 
other scientific instruments of particular 
or general utility are also in demand, while 
in Formosa there is a considerable market 
for sugar-refining machinery. 

Mr. Kanzaki writes that no charges will 
be made at the exposition for space or for 
motive power, and that goods for exhibition 
of whatever character will be admitted to 
the country free of duty. 

— - —— 

Foreign Investors in 

The Status of Russian enterprises 

Foreign Companies have often been put 

in Russia. to considerable incon- 

venience, if not ac- 

tual loss of property, in not being able to 

understand the difference of status between 

a Russian and a foreign company carrying 

on commercial or industrial operations in 
Russia. 

What in Russian financial and commer- 
ctal reports is known as a Russian com- 
pany is a stock association or corporation 
which has its registered offices and the 
place for holding general meetings in Rus- 
sia. For example, the Russo-Chinese Bank, 


almost the whole of whose clients are in | 


China, and the Eastern Chinese Railway 
Company, which works a section of only 
seventy miles’ length in Siberia, are Rus- 
sian companies, because their registered of- 
fices are in St. Petersburg. A Russian 
company, unless there be clauses to the 
contrary in its statutes, may have as Direc- 
tors none but persons of foreign nationality; 
it may have shareholders who are foreign- 
ers; it may employ as managers, engineers, 
workmen, &c., none but foreigners; but, 
foreign or Russian, its shareholders cannot 
hold the meeting in person or by proxy, ex- 
cept on a given spot within the territory of 
the Russian Empire, and the results of 
these meetings must, of course, have the 
approval of the Russian Government be- 
fore any measures decided upon can be put 
into execution. 


On the other hand, a foreign company is 
any corporation or association formed in 
accordance with the laws of another coun- 
try which has its registered office outside 
of Russia, even though all its property be 
upon Russian soil and all its shareholders 
Russian. When such a company asks for 
privileges in Russia, the Government sim- 
ply ascertains that its statutes are in ac 
cordance with the laws of the country 
where it has been formed; the Russian of- 
ficilals, even though all the stock of the 
company be held in Russia, do not inquire 
whether those laws sufficiently protect the 
holders of securities. The authorizations 
given to foreign companies are worded not 
with a view to enforce any article in the 
statutes, but so as to reserve all the rights 
of the Russian State, especially its fiscal 
rights, to Circumscribe the operations with- 
in the iimits marked out by the general 
law of the empire, and to prevent such com- 
panies from avoiding their proper responsi- 
bilities. According to the terms of author- 
ization, foreign companies accept, as far 
as concerns their operations in Russia, the 
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jurisdiction of the Russian courts and sub- 
mit themselves to the law's decrees, regu- 
lations, decisions, &c., even when these 
measures are contrary to their own stat- 
utes, of which fact, however, the Russian 
Government takes no cognizance. 
- > — 
As has already been an- 
French Women nounced by cable, a com- 
in folitics, mittee of ladies under the 
patronge of Mme. ¢ 
Cuverville, wife of the Admiral, has decided 
to support by its influence and money 
those candidates who will undertake to 
defend “ property, the fatherland, and lib- 
erty.” The league has about 500,000 ad- 
herents already. The chief committees are 
in Paris and Lyons. 


e 


A representative of Le Figaro was re- 
cently told that they were not ‘ champions 
of femininism,” and that there is no “ 
tion of seeking to obtain impossible liber- 
ties or ridiculous equalities."’ The general 
tendency of this association is to reprove 
the indifference shown by electors, whose 
apathy and absence from the urns insure 
the election of hostile candidates. Som 


ques- 


of the more zealous leaders have resolved 
to exclude from their drawing rooms all 
male friends who cannot show an elector’s 
ecard. During the election campaign and on 
the voting day festive gatherings are to be 
held to stimulate the tardy constituents 
The following is a proclamation of the 
league, which is being circulated in Paris 
salons: 


** Women, our hearts are full of pity for 
the sufferings of the poor, but we reject 
Socialism, which only serves to deceive th: 
weak. Being Frenchwomen, we love 
France, and rejecting internationalism, we 
demand Frenchmen to govern her. A 
mothers, we contend that our children be- 
long to us, and not to Deputies or Mints- 
ters, and that it is for us to bring them up 
to watch over their infancy, and to choose 
their teachers. To accomplish that task 
we demand liberty. As Christians we wish 
our faith to be respected in the same way 
48 we are ready to respect that of others. 
We desire that all consciences may be free 
on French soil. Functionaries and priests, 
monks and nuns, also have a conscience, 
and we demar liberty for them.” 

& 

The Spanish House of 
Retrenchment Deputies has rejected, by 
in Spain. 148 votes against 28, an 
amendment to the budget, 
presented by members of the National 
Union of Chambers of Commerce, which ts 
now an actual political party. proposing 
considerable retrenchment in the expendi- 
ture. The members of the Cortes, who 
represented the Unions of Commerce, Nav- 
igation, Agriculture, Industry, and numer- 
ous other corporations over the kingdom, 
had obtained the assent of the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of the Opposition to 
the proposal that the Cortes should discuss, 
before the Ministerial budget scheme for 
1902, their proposals for extensive retrench- 

ments in the public expenditure. 

They embodied their suggestions in a 
plan of reforms, embracing every section 
of the estimates, to show the possibility 
of reducing the expenditure from $190,- 
000,000 demanded by the Liberal candidate 
to $167,500,000, This was arrived at 
chiefly by reductions in the pensions pro- 
vided for the army, navy, Church, public 
works, and Home Office estimates, and by 
the conversion of the exterior debt into in- 
terior consols. 

——@— 


While only a few hundred 
Development miles to the south the Boer 
of Rhodesia. war has been dragging 
along for the last two 
years, Britain's newest colony, Rhodesia, 
has been developing at a prodigious rate. 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes has recently had com- 
pleted the Matoppo Dam, which is used in 
connection with his farms, on the northern 
edge of the Matoppos, eighteen miles from 
Bulawayo, and through it runs the valley 
of a tributary from the Malima River. This 
dam has taken about two years to: com- 
plete. It will render possible the cultiva- 
tion of from 2,000 to 3,000 acres of the most 
fertile soil. £ 

In the making of the dam no less than 
130,000 cubic yards of rock and earth have 
been handled. Frem the old surface of the 
ground to the top of the embankment the 
height is about eighty feet, which will be 
ten feet above the high-water level when 
the reservoir is full. Its length is about 450 
feet, and the top width 15 feet, widening to 
a thickness of about 330 feet at the base. 
The front face of the dam presents a 
curved appearance seen from the summit. 
To within twenty-five feet of the top the 
slope is one in two and a half, for the next 
fifteen feet it is one in one and a half, 
and for the last ten feet, which is above 
high-water level It is one in one. This 
face has been covered with heavy rubble 
pitching, laid carefully by hand above a 
layer of broken stones. Over this rubble 
pitching smaller stones have been swept 
backward and forward in order to fill in 
all the crevices. 

There are about 5,000 square yards of 
such pitching to this face; the outer face 
of the embankment, looking toward the 
irrigable lands, is planted with quick grass. 
Steam and ox power have been employed 
for the construction, and manual labor 
eliminated as far as possible. The over- 
flow from the reservoir is in a cutting 
about half a mile away from and to the 
east of the dam embankment. Its dimen- 
sions are: Length, 740 feet; width, 80 feet; 
greatest depth, 17 feet. The floor of this 
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cutting is at the high-water level of the 
reservoir, or ten feet below the summit of 
the embankment. The total capacity of 
the reservoir ts 900,000,000 gallons. A small 
body of water was conserved last season, 
and fifty acres of lucerne planted as a be- 
ginning. 
— « 


The jury of the Assize 


The Assailantof Court at Aix has just 
Max Regis acquitted M. le ‘Talhoui- 
Acquiited, dee, who last April, dur- 

ing the anti-Semite riots 
in Algiers, wounded M. Régis, the anti- 

Semitic Mayor of that city, with a revolver 

shot. The encounter had its origin«in a 

eafé at Algiers, where the revolver was 

discharged 

During his examination M. le Talhouidee 
said that he had shot at the Mayor and 
the others in self-defense having been 
struck and hustled M. Régis, who was 
heard as a witness, said that at first he 

did not see who had fired, but that “ sub- 

sequently, after an inquiry, obtained the 

conviction that he (Talhouidee) had been 
the unconscious instrument of inother 

Lutaud, who at the 

Prefect of the 


man," meaning M 
time of the assault was 
3ouches-du-Rhone. 
This attack on M 
a violent incident. The Advocate General 
told the witness that his insults and abuse 
were beneath the notice of that high func- 
tionary, and that they would but increase 
the esteem of all honest men for him, at 
which the audience in court applauded, but 
M. Max Régis remarked that it was the 
first time he had heard an Advocate Gen- 
eral take part against a witness at a trial 
The jury finally acquitted M. de Talhoul- 


Lutaud gave rise to 


dee. 
A subject is just now be- 
Treatment of ing agitated by the French 
Orphans in press which sooner or later 
France. it is believed, will'come up 
for adjustment in the Cham- 
Every vear the French 
20,000,000f. for the 
or orphans 


ber of Deputies 
taxpayers contribute 
support of ‘enfants assistés,”’ 
and foundlings, who have become public 
charges, and it is alleged, by the papers 
which have led in the present campaign 
against the ‘Assistance Publique" that 
most of the money contributed has been 
squandered Le Matin, in a recent issue 
publisnes a strong indictment of the “ As- 
sistance Publique "’ for its treatment of the 
foundlings and orphans committed to its 
care. These children are, it appears, after 
a week's sojourn only at the chie? dépét, 
intrusted to baby farmers, who take care 
of them until they are thirteen years old. 


| They are then sent to one of the forty 


agencies distributed throughout the prov- 
inces which are dependent on the “ As- 
sistance Publique,’’ whose business it is to 
find places for these children, both boys 
and girls. In most cases the orphans are 
let out to farmers, who have absolute au- 
thority over them, which, Le Matin de- 
clares, is most flagrantly abused. A mu- 
nicipal collector who has been investigating 
the matter says that the state of things 
prevailing in the Niévére, where there are 
12,000 children, mostly from the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, is too terrible for words. 
The children are in many cases shamefully 
ill-used and lead a life which is practically 
that of slavery. 
— 4. 


According to British Con- 
sular advices from Zanzibar, 
slavery has been abolished 
in all but the name, and the 
industry of that country is now experienc- 
ing one of the difficulties which follow on 
mere sullen ob? tience to civilized ideas, for 
the emancipated slaves have simply been 
turned loose with no idea cf providing for 
their future. So it is considered not un- 
natural that, after years of forced servi- 
tude, the dignity of labor should not ap- 
peal to the ex-slave, and the Arab mas- 
ters make matters worse by declining tc 
pay money wages. They will give a house 
and a piece of land and two or three days 
to work on it, expecting that the laborer 
will devote the remainder of his time to 
the cultivation of Lis employer's estate, 
but cash they will not give. It is against 
the principles of the Arab to lay out money 
unless he sees an immediate return for it. 
The result is that many of the plantations 
are being ruined, and the only cure is for 
the Arab to make up his mind that he 
must pay cash wages if he requires suffi- 
cient labor. Another effect is that the now 
freed slaves are teading very idle lives, 
earning just enough to keep body and soul 
together, and not thinking of the future, 
while the plantations of East Africa are 
running to seed. 

ee 

Germany its following 
Russia’s Railway with much attention 
Advance in the recent develop- 
Central Asia. ments of Russian pow- 
er in Central Asia, 
especially the railway projects. The Kreuz 
Zeitung recently drew attention to the rail- 
way from Tashkend to Orenburg, the first 
sod of which had been turned by Gen. 
Kouropatkin, the Russian Minister of War, 
in Tashkend, and the Berlin Post has pre- 
sented a long article on another line to be 
laid down from Merv to Meshed, the 
famous pilgrim city of Northern Persia, the 
first sod of which, however, has not yet 
been cut. The Post sees in the line to 
Meshed the-first beginnings of the great 
trunk line which will eventually traverse 
Persia from north to south. Its southern 

limit will be Bandar Abbas. 

Judging by the ceremeny of turning the 
first sod, at which the entire garrison at 
Tashkend was present, with the Minister 
of War and numerous Generals, the rail- 
way will serve mainly for military pur- 
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poses. Russia will then possess unintere 
rupted railway communication between hep 
military centres in Europe and the Afghan 
and Persian frontiers. At the present time 
any attempt to increase the body of her 
‘trcops in Central Asia is attended with the 
greatest difficulty, owing to the fact that 
they must be transported across the Cas- 
pian, which means transport wholly inade~ 
quate for an emergency With railway 
cemmunication direct from Russia to Tashe 
kend, it will be a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to throw large bodies of troops from 
Moscow to Kushk without the necessity of 
changing cars, and Generals operating 
there could reckon on regular reinforce- 
Not only will the railway serve am 
important strategic purpose, but it will 
also be important commercially Accord- 
ing to returned travelers in that region, 
Kirghiz Steppe, on which the railway en- 
ters after leaving Orenburg. is crowded 
with cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. Gold 
ind silver are also said to exist there, and, 
most important of all, there are very valu- 


ments 


ible coal fields. 

It is regarded as « foregone conclusion in 
mest European capitals that Russia, with 
her latest railway plans, will bring her 
Asiatic possessions nearer, strengthen her 
political power in Asia, open up new mar- 
kets for her industry, and make sensible 
picgress against England in the struggle 
for supremacy in Asia. 


—-<o— 


The French census returns 
Population for Algeria reveal the fact 
of Algeria. that in less than fifty years 

the native population of the 
colony, Arab and Kabyle, has almost 
lovbled itself, havirg risen from 2,507,000 
in 1856 to 4,071,000 at the present time. As 
against that France can only set a Eue 
ropean population of less than 600,000, of 
which only a little over a half is French 
extraction. Two inferences are to be 
drawn from these figures, first, that the 
danger of risings on the part of a rapidly 
intensely fanatical native 
population is one which France cannot 
afford to ignore: and, secondly, that the 
European population of the colony cannot 
be expected to have very passionate de- 
votion to France As a matter of fact it 
has no such devotion; the Algerian type 
which is gradually being produced only 
looks to the mother country to foot the 
bill, as she has done for seventy years, and 
cares very little for her apart from that 
useful function. “ Algeria for the Al- 
gerians”’ is said to be the device of the 
Algerian born and bred. 


The information recently 
cabled to this country that 
Germany had become the 
possessor of Zanzibar and 
Pemba through purchase from Great Brit- 
ain can probably be traced to a rumor to 
that effect published a fortnight ago in Le 
Journal des Débats. It is believed, on good 
authority in Paris, that no such transaction 
has taken place. Naturally, as has been 
observed by French diplomatists who fol- 
low everything that is passing with the ut- 
most watchfulness, if the British and Ger- 
man Governments were concluding such an 
arrangement, they would take good care 
not to have it published. At the same time, 
it is believed that if anything had been se- 
riously discussed some inkling of what was 
going on would surely have leaked out. The 
truth of the rumor would mean that if any 
negotiations of this character had been car- 
ried on between England and Germany, 
they were kept a profound secret; still the 
prevailing opinion in official and diplomatic 
circles abroad is that there was no ground 
whatever for the rumor to which the letter 
in the Journal des Débats gave expression. 

—e@— 


Particulars regarding 

Upper Congo the scheme for the Up- 
Railway Scheme. per Congo Railway re- 

cently mentioned in ca- 
ble displatches, have been received from 
Brussels. Besides the capital of 25,000,000f, 
in 100,000 shares of 250f. each, on which the 
State guarantees a minimum interest of 
4 per cent., and which have been subscribed 
for by M. Empain, the companies in which 
he is concerred and their connections in 
Paris and Brussels, there will be a certain 
number of dividend shares allotted to the 
Congo Free State. These dividend shares 
will be entitled to half of any profits made 
beyond 4 per cent. The arrangement is 
really an equal partnership on joint account 
between the Cengo State and the company, 
both in the railway and in the colonial do- 
main. 

The State concedes 40,000 square kilome- 
ters in the forest of Aruwimi, extending on 
the right of the railway from Stanleyville 
to Mahagi, to the cther section allotted to 
the company. With every increase of cap- 
ital this domain will be enlarged in the 
same proportion. The equatorial forests 
of the Aruwimi are withent doubt the 
richest in india rubter of all the Congo 
State’s forests. The density of its vegeta. 
tion, nowever, makes it almost impene~ 
trabl>, and a line can be forced through it 
only with the greatest difficulties. A de- 
scription of this forest is given in one of 
Sir H. M. Stanley's beoks, and it Is beyond 
doubt that it can only be exploited by the 
construction of a railway through it. The 
concession includes all mining rights in 
the areas covered by it, and the regions 
forming the watershed of the Nile and 
Congo basins appear to contain iron, man- 
ganese, copper, and gold. 

The Independance Belge of Brussels says 
that it will take from eight to ten years to 
construct 1,500 kilometers of the projected 
railroad, and the embankment work and 
the laying of the rails will be undertaken 
under a special arrangement by Congo State 
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LAVERY in Massachusetts began with 
the undoing of the Pequods in 1688 
and the sailing of the slaver Desire 

about the same time. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century there were 400 ne- 
groes in Boston. A century later there 
were 1,200. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century 
there were 12,000 negroes in Boston, The 
growth of this population was slow and 
steady until 1850, when it increased more 
quickly. Since 1880 it has grown rapidly. 

The negroes from the first were house 
servants almost exclusively, and the com- 
paratively small demand for these in a thor- 
oughly democratic community early put a 
stop to further importation, The presence 
of those already there, however, was as 
puzzling as in other Colonies, 

James Otis declared slavery inconsistent 
with the principles of the Revolution, and 
it certainly seemed so after the songs of 
Phillis Wheatly and the bold fighting of 
black men at Bunker Hill. Nevertheless, 
evon early emancipation did not secure 
equel rights for negroes. 

After the Revolution negroes complained 
that in the streets of Boston they were 
“shamefully abused,” and that to such a 
deyrec that “ we may truly be said to carry 
our lives in our hands.” They were for 
some time taxed without having the right 
of suffrage. Separate schools were main- 
tained until 1855. Intermarriage of the 
races was forbidden until 1843, and as late 
as the civil war often “large audiences 
have been thrown almost into spasms by 
the presence of one colored man.” 


The 12,000 negroes of Boston to-day are 
largely immigrants since the war, as the 
excess of adults shows. Nevertheless, this 
urban negro population is peculiar in being 
the only one among the larger Northern 
cities to have a normal! distribution of the 
sexes—5,004 males and 5,687 females in 1900. 

This immediately leads us to expect better 
family life and social conditions than we 
have yet studied. Thanks to Massachu- 
setts schools, the illiteracy of this group is 
about that of England and France, (13!4 per 
cent.) 

The oldest colored settlement was on the 
north side of Beacon Hill, in the West End. 
For a century and more this has been the 
historic centre of the blocks. Here was 
the African meeting house, where the anti- 
slavery movement was launched, here was 
the first negro school, and here still are 
the chief churches and halls. The bulk of 
the population, however, has moved. 

By 1860 this district had become crowded 
and congested, and by 1870 the influx of 
low characters made the problem of home 
life among the better class of negroes as 
difficult as it is in the New York “ Ten- 
derloin"’ of to-day. 

Even as late as 1880 it was very difficult 
for a negro to rent or buy 
this district. Gradually, 
newer tenement houses of the South End, 
beyond the Common and out Tremont 
Street, were hired and purchased. To-day 
some 4,000 or 5,000 negroes live there, leay- 
ing perhaps 1) still in the vicinity of 
Joy Street, and many are scattered in the 
little settlements between. 

It is, however, in the purchase of 
suburban homes scattered here and there 
throughout the towns surrounding Boston 
that the negroes have been peculiarly suc- 
cessful in solving the problem of living. 
Since the marvelous development of Bos- 
ton's street car service thousands of the 
better class of negroes have bought homes 
in Cambridge, Roxbury, Dorchester, 
Chelsea, and other places. 

These settlements are not usually 
onies, but the black families are 
here and there among the whites, 
opposition which black neighbors 
aroused has largely died away, 
Neve, in the aristocratic 
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It was always thought pretty certain that 
Boston would have 
population on account of the high death 
Early in the eighteenth century the 
negro deaths for ten years averaged S7 per 
4,000, and during ten years in the middle-of 
the century it was 73. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century the rate had, however, 
fallen to 40, and since the war it has stead- 
ily decreased. The following will 
illustrate this: 


no considerable negro 


rate. 
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Death Rate Per 1,000. 
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conditions in Boston also show 
difference from those in the 
The different environment, the 
for wealth, and the New 
England ideals of home and society have 
plainly influenced the negroes. Of those 
who work for a living only 6) per cent., a 
lite over half, are servants and ordinary 
laborers than half of the men, and 
three-fourths of the working women. This 
is an unusually small proportion for a ne- 
gro population. At the same time, it ren- 
ders the negro a relatively unimportant 
part of the common labor force of Bos- 
ton. 

In Boston as elsewhere the typical negro 
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employments are disappearing. The negro 
waiter is going from the hotels. The negro 
barber is disappearing. The negro boot- 
black has almost gone. 
Ordinary observers have supposed that 
this displacement leaves no work for ne- 
groes, This is true in the sense that there 
are few employments now which are his by 
right and common consent. As long as 
there were such employments they fell un- 
der the stigma of race prejudice and they 
failed to attract the best talent of the ne- 
groes—hence negro waiters who were poor, 
careless barbers, and the like. To-day as 
these employments are open to all the ne- 
gro is pushing as a competitor into higher 
walks. 
In New York and Philadelphia the negro 
is too largely handicapped by race preju- 
dice to make much headway, but he has 
made some. In Boston the atmosphere has 
been more liberal, although by no means 
unbiased, and he has had correspondingly 
better success. The select laborers, as 
janitors, porters, messengers, draymen 
&c., are an unusually trustworthy and re- 
spectable class in Boston. They form per- 
haps 15 per cent. of the workers, and they 
are connecting links between menial labor 
and skilled labor or business. 
In the skilled trades there are about 15 
of the colored workers, chiefly 
dressmakers, railway employes 
carpenters, masons, painters, &c 
In the mechanical industries which fill 
East Boston and South Boston there are 
few negroes, although large concerns like 
the American Tool and Machine Company 
have a few colored apprentices. 
There are quite a number of negroes in 
the building trades, and they work side 
side with whites on some jobs, Often they 
work for colored contractors. The 
tailors are well represented and very skill- 
ful. 
In the 
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various lines of business 
found about 7 per cent. 
colored people. This includes 
peddlers, clerks, salesmen, agents, 
Among the leading merchants are: 


Five merchant tailors, with a trade of $20,000 
to $50,000 a year, 
Three undertakers, 
$10,000 a year. 
Five caterers, 
a year, 
Four real estate 
to $10,000 a year. 


trade of $5,000 to 
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dealers, with a trade of $5,000 


Resides these there are two tobacconists, 
a florist, a butcher, and a bookdealer, who 
do considerable business. The tailors 
real estate men are most successful. The 
chief of the former conducts a large and 
well-known establishment on Washington 
Street. The real estate men have mede 
money in supplying the demand for bet- 
ter homes, especially in the suburbs. 

The caterers are also to be noticed, 
are not here, as in Philadelphia, the 
a noted guild, but are instances 
vidual pusna. One conducted a fashionable 
suburban hotel until the crash SV. 
After losing this, he pluckily started again 
and now has another suburban inn and a 
large city restaurant. He is the :nventor 
of a bread machine which the Bread Trust 
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Much more frequently than the other 
two cities, Boston negroes have gained po- 
sitions in large mercantile establishments. 
Yet here the black boy's chance of promo- 
tion is nothing like the white boy's. The 
son of a prominent negro, who had heen 
graduated from a college of the first rank 
and had some capital of his own, wished a 
place in a mercantile establishment to 
learn business methods. He was promised 
several openings, but at last all frankly 
told him that their employes objected, and 
they could not take him. 

He nevertheless went into business for 
himself, and is to-day very successful. Usu- 
ally the positions gained are by reason of 
long service as a laborer. A porter in a 
store has recently been made head cf 
stock department, but it took him fif- 
years to gain this promotion. 


in 
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A large bieycle firm has put a negro in 
charge of its repairing department. One 
of the largest furniture stores has a tlack 
floor walker. A wholesale clothing house 
has a colored salesman. An East Boston 
shipbuilder has a negro draughtsman. Not- 
man, the photographer, has a black assist- 
ant. 

And 


ployed as 


there are instances of negroes em- 
chemists, druggists, architects, 
and engravers. Some half-dozen stenog- 
raphers hold good positions—one in the 
general office of the Fitchburg Railroad. 
In a few cases business men have taken 
bright bell boys and servants out of hotels 
and given them a chance in their stores, 
The pity is that ability, when hidden by 
color, is sv seldom sought out and put to 
use! 

A little 
negroes 


less than 3 per cent. of the Boston 
are ‘n the professions and Govy- 
ernment service. There are twelve negro 
lawyers, and nowhere else in the country, 
save in Chicago, are colored lawyers so suc- 
cessful. One is a Master in Chancery, and 
at least seven have a practice of $5,000 or 
more annually. 

Their clients are largely white foreigners. 
One negro held the position of Judge in the 





Charleston Ccurt seme years ago, but is 
now dead. 

Among the medical men in ‘Boston are 
nine general practitioners, four dentists, 
and one veterinary surgeon. Five of these 
make large incomes. One of the dentists 
was formerly a demonstrator in Harvard 
University and is one of the finest dentists 
in Boston, having many of the best families 
of the city among his patrons. 

There are always a considerable number 
of negro students in Boston—six or eight in 
Harvard College, a number in the profes- 
sional school, in Boston University, the 
Institute of Technology, and the public 
high schools, 

The chief political positions held in Bos- 
ton by negroes are a Deputy Collector of 
Taxes, a Deputy Sealer of Weights and 
Measures, a Deputy Sheriff, a Postmaster 
of a city sub-station, and a Sergeant of Po- 
lice. Through the civil service competitive 
examinations considerable numbers have 
secured appointments in the postal service 


| and tHe city civil service. 


In Beston and the immediate suburbs 
there is one Principal of a public school 
with white teachers and pupils, and there 
are five colored teachers in various other 
schools. In the governing bodies of the 
city and vicinity are two Aldermen and 
three Common Councilmen 

There have been several colored members 
of the Legislature and one negro in the 
Governor’s Council. One of the Aldermen 
mentioned was formerly the famous black 
class orator at Harvard in 1890. He has 
made an excellent record as a public 
vant, 

It is noticeable that only 62 per cent. of 
the Boston negroes are in gainful occupa- 
tions, a smaller proportion than in the other 
cities, showing a larger number of children 
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in school and a larger number of mothers 
and daughters making and keeping homes, 
There are no very wealthy negroes in Bos- 
ton, but a large number of persons owning 
homes worth from $2,000 to $10,000. 

There are in Boston a half dozen estates 
of $25,000 or more, ten or fifteen from 
$10,000 to $25,000, belonging to negroes, 
Their total wealth is probably between two 
and three millions of dollars. 

It would be wrong to suppose that be- 
neath the fair conditions described there 
was not the usual substratum of crime and 
idleness. Seventy years ago the negroes of— 
Massachusetts furnished 14 per cent. of the 
convicts. Just before the war they still 
furnished 11 per cent., although forming 
less than 1 per cent. of the population. 

To-day, forming 2 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, they furnish 24 per cent. of the prise 
oners, 3% per cent. of the penitentiary con- 
victs, and 1% per cent. of the paupers, 
While not ideal, this record is very ene 
couraging. 


On the whole Boston negroes are more 
hopeful than those in New York and Phil- 
adelphia. A prominent negro author said 
recently in The Boston Globe, in answer to 
the question ‘Do negroes expect to attain 
perfect equality with the whites?”’ : 


Contrast the changes which have taken place 
here during the last half century in relation to 
this question. What have we to-day in place of 
all that inequality and wrong? 

Complete equality before the law, 
schools, at the polis, and in public 
and substantial equality in hotels, 
ind places of amusement, while on 
same common from which colored boys were 
once driven by what seemed at the time a 
relentless race prejudice stands one of the 
noblest monuments of genius in America, erected 
to commemorate the heroic services to the Union 
of a regiment of black troops in the War of the 
Rebellion. 
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VANISHING HISTORICAL ILLUSIONS 


HEN he had finished reading his 
W selentific journal the literary man 

thoughtfully stroked his nose and 
said it was ‘‘funny” to see all the pretty 
of history were being exposed as 
so many fabrications. 

“Here,” said he, “I've been believing 
ever since I was a boy that Gen. Putnam 
rode over a precipice and escaped because 
the redcoats were afraid to follow him; 
now here's a story that says it’s all a fable. 
What do you make of it?” 


The 


stories 


newspaper man picked up the paper, 
“Looks pretty conclusive that,” said he. 

‘I guess ‘Old Put’ never did the stunt, 
eh? However, he isn’t the only myth in 
history. These modern writers that go 
digging up historical graves seem to re- 
gard as their favorite pastime the explod- 
ing of bubble stories. There's William Tell 
and the apple, for instance. He never shot 
an apple in his life.’’ 

“What! Do you mean to;say—" 

“Yes, it's a fact. The story was stolen 
from the myths Denmark and simply 
adapted. Then you know that yarn about 
Milton dictating to his daughters, when he 
was blind, and his daughters running 
away? Well, he never allowed his daugh- 
to be educated at all; they couldn't 
either read or write; so that story goes!” 

“ Anything asked 
man, feebly. . 

“Oh lots! The other day a learned man 
published an article proving that Wolfe 
was not the man who took Quebec—not in 
mean—and it seemed pretty 
It has been well reviewed, 
He seems to be on the discard too."’ 

‘Too bad, too bad!"’ sighed the other. 
years ago a man called Tamblyn, 
writing a thesis for Columbia, proved that 
there never were any Druids in England. 
The big reviews took up the matter and 
didn't try to refute it. They simply said 
the belief was too well founded to be 
shaken, but admitted the correctness of 
the argument. What do think of 
that?” 

* Teonoclasm mad!” 

“Did you ever hear of King Alfred and 
his cakes? Well, that also is a historical 
lie, and the Duke of Clarence was never 
drowned in a butt of Malmsey, as we have 
always been told he was—so much for his- 
torieal research!" 
this in a gasp from the 
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“Go on!” liter- 
ary man, 

“About the steamboat. You know we 
claim Robert Fulton made the first; Eng- 
land says the Marquis of Worcester did it in 
1668; France claims a Frenchman made it 
go in 1615, Well, modern research has dis- 
covered that in 1543 a Spaniard, one Don 
de Gorvy, exhibited a 200-ton steamer be- 
fere Ferdinand of Spain, and that it was 
shelved as impracticable by that King. So 
there you are again! 

“ And the classics—why Spartan Leonidas 
had at least 7,000 men at Thermopylae in- 
stead of the 300 we always learned that 
he had. The Colossus of Rhodes, whose 
picture always represents him as standing 
over the harbor with ships passing under 
him, was only 105 feet high, and the har- 
bor was 350 feet in width at its mouth. 
He would be a lovely looking statue if he 
spanned that harbor! As a matter of fact 
the figure stood straight, and near the 
harbor. 

“You know the story of Hersa’s army 
drinking a river dry, and that other about 
the Spartan boys being taught to steal? 
Both of them have been proved by mod.- 
ern research, rank lies—regular fairy 
tales!" 


“Pshaw! No one kelleves them any: 


way! said the 
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‘ Well, 


literay man, brightening 


there are others you did believe, 
For instance, the yarn of Columbus and 
the egg; that’s pure fiction as far as Co- 
lumbus is concerned. 

“It was another fellow, the man that 
designed the Duomo, that did it. The story’ 
about Wellington saying “Up Guards and 
at them,” and “Night or Bliicher,’ at 
Waterloo—both of those yarns have been 
refuted absolutely.” 

The literary man was gasping. 

‘Another example in our own history,” 
continued the newspaper man, “is the 
story about Pocahontas saving the life of 
Capt. John Smith. That's pure fiction, 
unalloyed. YT dare say a dozen other fairy 

will be unearthed within the next 
years ar nd [I hope 
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American Riding. 


MORGAN, the veteran, who 

G from the Pacific Slope in 

the seventies and rode in James Gor- 

don Bennett's original polo team, with a 

record as an equestrian that made him an 

acquisition, is prevented his paralytic 

leg from riding any more, but he watches 
the sport with much interest. 

‘The trouble,” says he, “is that most 
of our riding men commenced to ride after 
they had attained their majority. Now, run 
over the list and see if this is not so. The 
reason the American jockeys astonish the 
world is that they commenced to ride in 
early boyhood; were brought up on horsee 
back, indeed; are, to the mane 
ner born. 

‘This is 
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and reckless The 
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especially case the 
are the daring 
riding of our jockeys 
the English, who, 
customed in starting by drawing places, 
wonder at the skill and daring of our 
jockeys in cutting in and taking the lead 
in imminent danger of being cut down in 
the crush and rush, unless, indeed, their 
horse responds to the demands on him, 

‘Now our gentleman riders, with few 
exceptions, do not commence riding until 
young men, and the result is that while 
they are daring and courageous, they lack 
experience and training. There never was 
a more reckless rider than Mr. Bennett, 
who, though he commenced late in life, was 
a skillful and daring rider through constant 
practice and bravery by nature. 

“Mr. George Gould, considering that he 
did not commence to play polo until he was 
past thirty-five years of age, is a wone 
derfully good rider. One of the best ama- 
teur riders was the late George Work, son 
of Frank Work. He was a daring, skillful, 
and picturesque rider. In the matter of 
riding the poor man’s horse is often as 
well trained and does better work than the 
millionaire’s.’’ 


ace 
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